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TALES OF THE TRAINS}; BEING 


BY TILBURY TRAMP, 


NO. L—THE 
Ler no enthusiast of the pastoral or 
romantic school, no fair reader, with 
eyes “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 
sneer at the title of my paper. I 
have written it after much and mature 
meditation. 

It would be absurd to deny that the 
great and material changes, whith our 
progress in civilization and the arts 
effect, should not impress literature, 
as well as manners; that the tone of 
our thoughts, as much as the temper 
of our actions, should not sympathize 
with the giant strides of inventive 
genius. We have but to look abroad, 
and confess the fact. The facilities of 
travel, which our day confers, have 
given a new and a different impulse to 
the human mind—the man is no longer 
deemed a wonder, who has journeyed 
some hundred miles from home—the 
miracle will soon be he, who has not 
been every where. 

To persist, therefore, in dwelling 
on the same features, the same for- 
tunes, and the same characters of man- 
kind, while all around us is undergo- 
ing a great and a formidable revolu- 
tion, appears to me as insane an effort, 
as though we should try to preserve 
our equilibrium during the shock of 
an earthquake, 

The stage lost much of its faseina- 
tion, when, by the diffusion of litera- 
ture, men could read at home, what 
once they were obliged to go abroad 
to see. Historical novels, in the same 
way, failed to produce the same excite- 
ment, as the readers became more 
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conversant with the passages of history 
which suggested them. The battle 
and murder school, the raw-head and 
bloody-bones literature, pales before 
the commonest coroner’s inquest in 
“ The Times; and even Boz can 
scarce stand competition with the 
* vie intime” of a union work-house. 
What, then, is to be done! Que 
regio terre remains to be explored ? 
Have we not ransacked every clime 
and country, from the Russian to the 
Red Man? from the domestic habits 
of Sweden, to the wild life of the 
Prairies ? have we not had kings and 
kaisers, popes, cardinals, and ministers 
to satiety? The land service and the 
sea service have furnished their quota 
of scenes; and I am not sure, but 
that the revenue and coast-guard may 
have been pressed into the service. 
Personalities have been a stock in trade 
to some—and coarse satires on well- 
known characters of fashionable life, 
have made the reputation of others. 
From the palace to the poor-house, 
from the forum to the factory, all has 
been searched and ransacked for a new 
view of life, or a new picture of man- 
ners. Some have even gone into the 
recesses of the earth, and investigated 
the arcana of a coal mine, in the hope 
of eliciting a novelty. Yet, all this 
time, the great reformer has been left 
to accomplish his operations without 
note or comment; and while thunder- 
ing along the earth, or ploughing the 
sea, with giant speed and giant power, 
men have not endeavoured to track his 
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influence upon humanity, nor work 
out any evidences of those strange 
changes he is effecting over the whole 
surface of society. The steam-engine 
is not merely a power to turn the 
wheels of mechanism—it beats and 
throbs within the heart of a nation, 
and is felt in every fibre, and recog- 
nized in every sinew of civilized man. 

How vain, to tell us now of the 
lover’s bark skimming the midnight 
sea, or speak of a felucca, and its 
pirate crew, stealing stealthily across 
the waters. A suitor would come to 
seek his mistress in the Iron Duke, of 
three hundred horse-power; and a 
smuggler would have no chance, if he 
had not a smoking galley, with Watts’ 
patent boilers ! 

What absurdity, to speak of a 
runaway couple, in vain pursued by an 
angry parent on the road to Gretna- 
green—an expressengine, W ith a stoker 
and a driver, would make the deserted 
father overtake them in no time! 

Instead of the characters of a story 
remaining stupidly in one place, the 
novelist now can conduct his tale to 
the tune of thirty miles an hour, and 
start his company in the first class of 
the Great Western. No difficulty to 
preserve the unities ! Here he journeys 
with bag and baggage, and can bring 
twenty or more families along with 
him, if he like. Not limiting the de- 
scription of scenery to one place, or 
spot, he whisks his reader through 
dozen counties in a chapter, and gives 
him a bird's-eye glance of half Eng- 
land as he goes; thus, how original 
the breaks which would arise from an 
occasional halt, what an afflicting inter- 
ruption to a love story, the cry of the 
guard, “Coventry, Coventry, Coven- 
try ;” or any gentleman, “Tring, Tring, 
Tring,’ ’ with the more agreeable inter- 
jection of “tea, or coffee, sir—one 
brandy and soda-water— Times, Chro- 
nicle, or Globe.” 

How would the great realties of life 
flash upon the reader’s mind, and how 
insensibly would he amalgamate fact 
with fiction! And lastly, think, reflect, 
what new catastrophe would open upon 
an author’s vision; for, while to the 
gentler novelist, like Mrs. Gore, an 
eternal separation might ensue from 
starting with the wrong train—the 
bloody-minded school would revel in ex- 
plosions and concussions—rent boilers, 
insane luggage trains, flattening the 


old gentlemen like buffers. Here is a 
vista for imagination—here is scope 
for at least fifty years to come. I do 
not wish to allude to the ace« essary 
consequences of this new literary 
school, though I am certain music and 
the fine arts would both benefit by its 
introduction, and one of the popular 
melodies of the day would be—* We 
met, twas in a tunnel.” I hope my 
literary brethren will appreciate the 
candour and generosity with which 
I point out to them this new and un- 
claimed spot in Parnassus. No petty 
jealousies—no miserable self-interests, 
have weighed with me—I am willing 
to give them a share in my discovered 
country, well aware that there is space 
and settlement for us all—locations 
for every fancy—allotments for every 
quality ‘of genius ; for myself I re- 
serve nothing—satisfied with the fame 
of a Columbus, I can look forward 
toa glorious future, and endure all 
the neglect and indifference of present 
ingratitude. Meanwhile, less with 
the hope of amusing the reader than 
illustrating my theory, I shall jot 
down some of my own experiences, 
and give them a short series of the 
«© Romance of a railroad.” 

But, ere I begin, let me make one 
explanation for the benefit of the 
reader and myself, 

The class of literature which I am 
now about to introduce to the public, 
unhappily debars me from the employ- 
ment of the habitual tone and the 
ordinary aids to interest, prescriptive 
right has conferred on the novelist. I 
can neither commence with—* It was 
late in the winter of 1754, as three 
travellers,” &c. &c.; or, “ The sun was 
setting ;” or, The moon was rising ;” or, 
* The stars were twinkling ;” or, “ On 
the 15th Feb., 1573, a figure, attired in 
the costume of northern Italy, was seen 
to blow his nose ;” or, in fact, is there a 
single limit to the mode in which I 
may please to open my tale; my way 
lies in a ec yuntry where there are no 
roads, and there is no one to cry out, 
“keep your own side of the way.” 
Now, then, for 
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Ir is about two years since I was one 
of that strange and busy mob of some 

five hundred people, who were assem- 
bled on the platform in the Euston- 
square station afew minutes previous 
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to the*starting of the morning mail- 
train for Birmingham. To the un- 
occupied observer the scene might 
have been an amusing one—the little 
domestic incidents of leave-taking and 
embracing—the careful looking after 
luggage and parcels—the watchful 
anxieties for a lost cloak, or a stray 
carpet-bag, blending with the affec- 
tionate farewells of parting, are all 
curious, while the studious prepara- 
tions for comfort of the old gentleman 
in the coupé, oddly contrast with simi- 
lar arrangements on a more limited 
scale by the poor soldier's wife in the 
third-class carriage. 

Small as the segment of humanity 
is, it is a type of the great world to 
which it belongs. 

I sauntered carelessly along the 
boarded terrace, investigating, by the 
light of the guard’s lantern, the in- 
mates of the different carriages—and, 
calling to my assistance my tact as a 
physiognomist as to what party I should 
select for my fellow-passengers—* not 
in there, assuredly,” said 1 to myself, 
as I saw the aquiline noses and dark 
eyes of two Hamburgh Jews; “nor 
here, either—I cannot stand a day in 
a nursery; nor will this party suit 
me, that old gentleman is snoring 
already ;” and so I walked on until at 
last I bethought me of an empty car- 
riage, as at least possessing negative 
benefits, since positive ones were de- 
nied me. Scarcely had the churlish 
determination seized me, when the 
glare of the light fell upon the side of 
a bonnet of white lace, through whose 
transparent texture a singularly lovely 
profile could be seen. Features, 
purelyGreek in their character, tinged 
with a most delicate colour, were de- 
fined by a dark mass of hair, worn in 
a deep band along the cheek almost to 
the chin. There was a sweetness—a 
look of guileless innocence in the cha- 
racter of the face which, even by the 
flitting light of the lantern, struck me 
strongly. I made the guard halt, and 
peeped into the carriage as if seeking 
for a friend. By the uncertain flicker- 
ing, I could detect the figure of a 
man, apparently a young one, by the 
lady’s side; the carriage had no other 
traveller. ‘ This will do,” thought I, 
as I opened the door, and took my 
place on the opposite side. 

Every traveller knows that loco- 
motion must precede conversation ; 
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the veriest common-place cannot be 
hazarded, till the piston is in motion, 
or the paddles are flapping. The word 
*‘ go on,” is as much for the passen- 
gers as the vehicle, and the train and 
the tongues are set in movement toge- 
ther ; as for myself, I have been long 
upon the road, and might travestie 
the words of our native poet, and 
say— 

“ My home is on the highway.” 
I have therefore cultivated, and I 
trust, with some success, the tact of 
divining the characters, condition, and 
rank of my fellow-travellers—the spe- 
culation on whose peculiarities, has 
often served to wile away the tedious- 
ness of many a wearisome road, and 
many an uninteresting journey. 

The little lamp which hung aloft, 
gave me but slight opportunity of pro- 
secuting my favourite study on this 
occasion. All that I could trace, was 
the outline of a young and delicately- 
formed girl, enveloped in a cachmere 
shawl—a slight and inadequate muffling 
for the road at sucha season. The 
gentleman at her side was attired in 
what seemed a dress-coat, nor was he 
provided with any other defence agaiust 
the cold of the morning. 

Scarcely had I ascertained these two 
facts, when the lamp flared, flickered, 
and went out, leaving me to speculate 
on these vague, but yet remarkable 
traits in the couple before me. “ What 
can they be?” “who are they?” 
“¢ where do they come from?” “ where 
are they going?” were all questions 
which naturally presented themselves 
to me in turn; yet, every inquiry 
resolved itself into the one, “ why has 
she not a cloak? why has not he 
got a Petersham?” Long and patiently 
did I discuss these points with myself, 
and framed numerous hypotheses to 
account for the circumstance—but 
still with comparatively little satisfac- 
tion, as objections presented themselves 
to each conclusion ; and although, in 
turn, I had made him a runaway 
clerk from Coutts’s, a Liverpool actor, 
a member of the swell-mob, and a 
bagman—yet I could not, for the life 
of me, include her in the category of 
such an individual’s companions. Nei- 
ther spoke, so that from their voices, 
that best of all tests, nothing could be 
learned. 

Wearied by my doubts, and worried 
by the interruption to my sleep, the 
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early rising necessitated,’ I fell soon 
into a sound doze, lulled by the 
soothing “ strains” a locomotive so emi- 
nently is endowed with. ‘The tremu- 
lous quavering of the carriage,, the 
dull roll of the heavy wheels, the con- 
vulsive beating and heaving of the 
black monster itself, gave the tone to 
my sleeping thoughts, and my dreams 
were of the darkest. I thought that, 
in a gloomy silence, we were journey- 
ing over a wild and trackless plain, 
with no sight nor sound of man, save 
such as accompanied our sad proces- 
sion ; that dead and leafless trees were 
grouped about, and roofless dwellings 
and blackened walls marked the dreary 
earth; dark sluggish streams stole 
heavily past, with noisome weeds upon 
their surface; while along the sedgy 
banks, sat leprous and glossy reptiles, 
glaring, with round eyes, upon us. 
Suddenly, it seemed as if our speed 
increased; the earth and sky flew 
faster past, and objects became dim 
and indistinct; a misty maze of dark 
plain, and clouded heaven, were all 
I could discern ; while straight in 
front, by the lurid glare of a fire, 
whose sparks flitted round and about, 
two dark shapes danced a wild and 
goblin measure, tossing their black 
limbs with frantic gesture, while they 
brandished in their hands bars of 
seething iron; one, larger, and more 
dreadful than the other, sung in a 
“ rauque” voice, that sounded like the 
clank of machinery, a rude song, beat- 
ing time to the tune with his iron bar. 
The monotonous measure of the chant, 
which seldom varied in its note, sank 
deep into my chilled heart—and I think 
I hear still, 


THE SONG OF THE STOKER. 


Rake, rake, rake, 
Ashes, cinders, and coal; 
The fire we make, 
Must never slake, 
Like the fire that roasts a soul. 


Hurrah! my boys, ’tis a glorious noise, 
To list to the stormy main ; 

But, nor wave-lash’d shore, 

Nor lion’s roar, 
E’er equal’d a luggage train. 


*Neath the panting sun, our course we 
run, 
No water to slake our thirst ; 
Nor ever a pool, 
Our tongue to cool, 
Except the boiler burst. 


[Jan. 


The courser fast, the trumpet’s blast, 
Sigh after us in vain; 

And even the wind, 

We leave behind, 
With the speed of a special train. 


Swift we pass o’er the wild morass, 
Tho’ the night be starless and black ; 
Onward we go, 
Where the snipe flies low, 
Nor man dares follow our track. 


A mile a minute, on we go, 
Hurrah for my courser fast ; 

His coal black mane, 

And his fiery train, 
And his breath—a furnace blast. 


On and on, till the day is gone, 
We rush with a goblin scream; 
And the cities, at night, 
They start, with affright, 
At the ery of esvaping steam. 


Bang, bang, bang! 
Shake, shiver, and throb ; 
The sound of our feet, 
Is the piston’s beat, 
And the opening valve our sob ! 


Our union-jack is the smoke-train black, 
That thick from the funnel rolls ; 
And our bounding bark, 
Is a gloomy ark, 
And our cargo—human souls. 


Rake, rake, rake, 

Ashes, cinders, and coal ; 

The fire we make, 
Must never slake, 

Like the fire that roasts a soul. 

** Bang, bang, bang,” said I, aloud, 
repeating this infernal “ refrain,” and 
with an energy that made my two 
fellow-travellers burst out laughing. 
This awakened me from my sleep, and 
enabled me to throw off the fearful 
incubus which rested on my bosom ; 
so strongly, however, was the image 
of my dream—so vivid the picture my 
mind had conjured up—and stranger 
than all, so perfect was the memory of 
the demoniac song, that I could not 
help relating the whole vision, and 
repeating for my companions the words, 
as I have here done for the reader. 
As I proceeded in my narrative, I had 
ample time to observe the couple 
before me. The lady, for it is but 
suitable to begin with her, was young, 
she could scarcely have been more 
than twenty—and looked, by the broad 
daylight, even handsomer than by the 
glare of the guard’s lantern ; she was 
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slight, but as well as I could observe, 
her figure was very gracefully formed, 
and with a decided air of elegance, 
detectable even in the ease and repose 
of her attitude. Her dress was of 
pale blue silk, around the collar of 
which she wore a prcfusion of rich 
lace, of what peculiar loom Iam, un- 
happily, unable to say—nor would I 
allude to the circumstance, save, that 
it formed one of the most embarrassing 
problems in my efforts at divining her 
rank and condition; never was there 
such atravelling costume, and although 
it suited perfectly the frail and delicate 
beauty of the wearer, it ill accorded with 
the dingy “ conveniency” in which we 
journeyed—even to her shoes and 
stockings, for I noticed these—the feet 
were perfect—and gloves ; alfthe de- 
tails of her dress had a freshness and 
propriety one rarely or ever sees en- 
countering the wear and tear of the 
road. The young gentleman at her 
side—for he, too, was scarcely more 
than five-and-twenty, at most—was 
also attired in a costume as little like 
that of a traveller—a dress-coat and 
evening waistcoat, over which a pro- 
fusion of chains were festooned in that 
mode so popular in our day, showed 
that he certainly, in arranging his cos- 
tume, had other thoughts than of 
wasting such attractions on the desert 
air of a railroad journey. He was a 
good-looking young fellow, with that 
mixture of frankness and careless ease 
the youth of England so eminently 
possess, in contradistinction to the 
young men of other countries; his 
manner and voice both attested that he 
belonged to a good class; and the 
general courtesy of his demeanour 
showed one who had lived in society. 
While he evinced an evident desire to 
enter into conversation and amuse his 
companion, there was still an appear- 
ance of agitation and incertitude about 
him, which showed that his mind was 
wandering very far from the topic 
before him. More than once he 
checked himself, in the course of some 
casual merriment, and became sud- 
denly grave—while, from time to time, 
he whispered ‘to the young lady, 
with an appearance of anxiety and 
eagerness, all his endeavours could 
not effectually conceal. She, too, 
seemed agitated—but, I thought, less 
so than he; it might be, how- 
ever, that from the habitual quictude 
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of her manner, the traits of emotion 
were less detectable by a stranger. 
We had not journeyed far, when seve- 
ral new travellers entered the carriage, 
and thus broke up the little intercourse 
which had begun to be established 
between us. The new arrivals were 
amusing enough in their way—there 
was a hearty old Quaker from Leeds, 
who was full of a dinner party he had 
been at with Feargus O'Connor, the 
day before ; there was an interesting 
young fellow who had obtained a fel- 
lowship at Cambridge, and was going 
down to visit his family; and lastly, a 
loud-talking, loud-laughing member of 
the tail, in the highest possible spirits 
at the prospect of Irish politics, andex- 
ulting in the festivities he was about to 
witness at Derrynane Abbey, whither 
he was then proceeding with some 
other Danaides, to visit, what Tom 
Steele calls, “ his august leader.” My 
young friends, however, partook little 
in the amusement the newly arrived tra- 
vellers afforded ;° they neither relished 
the broad, quaint, common sense of 
the Quaker—the conversational cle- 
verness of the Cambridge man—or the 
pungerit, though somewhat coarse, 
drollery of the “* Emeralder.” They sat 
either totally silent or conversing in a 
low, indistinct murmur, with their 
heads turned towards each other. 
The Quaker left us at Warwick—the 
« Fellow” took his leave soon after— 
and the O’ somebody was left behind 
at a station ; the last thing I heard of 
him, being his frantic shouting as the 
train moved off, while he was endea- 
vouring to swallow a glass of hot bran- 
dy and water. We were alone then 
once more, but somehow tle interval 
which had occurred had chilled the 
warm current of our intercourse ; 
perhaps, too, the effects“of a long 
day's Journey were telling on us all, 
and we felt that indisposition to 
converse which steals over even the 
most habitual traveller towards the 
close of a day on the road. Partly 
from these causes, and more strongly 
still from my dislike to obtrude con- 
versation upon those whose minds were 
evidently pre-occupied, I too lay baek 
in my seat and indulged my own re- 
flections in silence. I had sat for some 
time thus, I know not exactly how 
long, when the voice of the young lady 
struck on my ear; it was one of those 
sweet, tinkling, silver sounds which 
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somehow when heard, however slight- 
ly, have the effect at once to dissipate 
the dull routine of one’s own thoughts, 
and suggest others more relative to 
the speaker. 

“Had. you not better ask him!’ 
said she ; ** ] am sure he can tell you.” 
The youth apparently demurred, while 
she insisted the more, and at length, 
as if yielding to her entreaty, he sud- 
denly turned towards me and said, 
“I'ma perfect stranger here, and would 
feel obliged if you could inform me 
which is the best hotel in Liverpool.” 
He made a slight pause, and added, 
«‘] mean a quiet, family hotel.” 

“ T rarely stop in the town myself,” 
replied I; but when | do, to break- 
fast or dine, I take the Adelphi; I’m 
sure you will find it very comfortable.” 

They again conversed for a few mo- 
ments together, and the young man, 
with an appearance of some hesitation, 
said, “ Do you mean to go there now, 
sir?” 

* Yes,” said I, * my intention is to 
take a hasty dinner before | start in 
the steamer for Ireland; I see by my 
watch [ shall have ample time to do 
so, as we shall arrive full half an hour 
before our time.” 

Another pause, and another little 
discussion ensued, the only words of 
which I could catch from the young 
lady being, “ I'm certain he will have 
no objection.” Conceiving that these 
referred to myself, and guessing at 
their probable import, I immediately 
said, “ If you will allow me to be your 
guide, I shall feel most happy to show 
you the way; we can obtain a carriage 
at the station, and proceed thither at 
once.” 

Iwas right in my surmise—both 
— were profuse in their acknow- 
edgments—the young man avowing 
that it was the very request he was 
about to make when [ anticipated him. 
We arrived in due time at the station, 
and having assisted my new acquaint- 
ances to alight, I found little difficulty 
in placing them in a carriage, for lug- 
gage they had none, neither portman- 
teau nor carpet-bag—not even a dress- 
ing-case—a circumstance at which, 
however I might have endeavoured 
to avoid expressing my wonder, they 
seemed to feel required an expla- 
nation at their hands; both looked 
confused and abashed—nor was it 
until by busying myself in the details 
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of my own baggage, that I was ena- 
bled to relieve them from the embar- 
rassment the circumstance occasioned. 

*“ Here we are,” said 1: “this is the 
Adelphi,” as we stopped at that com- 
fortable and hospitable portal, through 
which the fumes of brown gravy and 
ox-tail float with a savory odour, as 
pleasant to him who enters with dinner 
intentions, as it is tantalizing to the 
listless wanderer without. 

The lady thanked me with a smile, 
as I handed her into the house, and a 
very sweet smile too, and one I could 
have fancied the young man would have 
felt a little jealous of, if I had not seen 
the ten times more fascinating one she 
bestowed on him. 

The young man acknowledged my 
slight service with thanks, and made 
a half gesture to shake hands at part- 
ing, which, though a failure, I rather 
liked, as evidencing, even in its awk- 
wardness, a kindness of disposition— 
for so it is. Gratitude smacks poorly 
when expressed in trim and measured 
phrase—it seems not the natural coin- 
age of the heart, when the impression 
betrays too clearly the mint of the 
mind. 

** Good bye,” said I, as I watched 
their retiring figures up the wide stair- 
case. ‘ She’s devilish pretty—and 
what a good figure—I did not think 
any other than a French woman could 
adjust her shawl in that fashion.” And 
with these very soothing reflections I 
betook myself to the coffee-room, and 
soon was deep in discussing the dis- 
tinctive merits of mulligatawny, mock- 
turtle, and mutton chops, or listening 
to that everlasting poean every waiter 
in England sings in praise of the 
* joint.” 

In all the luxury of my own little 
table, with my own little salt-seller, 
my own cruet-stand, my beer-glass, 
and its younger brother for wine, I sat 
awaiting the arrival of my fare, and 
puzzling my brain as to the unknown 
travellers. Now had they been but 
clothed in the ordinary fashion of the 
road—if the Jady had worn a plaid 
cloak and a beaver bonnet—if the gen- 
tleman had a brown Taglioni and a 
cloth cap, with a cigar-case peeping 
out of his breast-pocket, like every 
body else in this smoky world—had 
they but the ordinary allowance of 
trunks and boxes—I should have been 
coolly conning over the leading arti- 
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cle of ** The Times,” or enjoying the 
spicy leader in the last Examiner ; but 
no—they had shrouded themselves in 
a mystery, though not in garments ; 
and the result was, that I, gifted with 
that inquiring spirit which Paul Pry 
informs us is the characteristic of the 
age, actually tortured myselfinto a fever 
as to who and what they might be—the 
origin, the course, and the: probable 
termination of their present adventure 
—for an adventure I determined it 
must be. ‘ People do such odd things 
now a-days,” said I, “there’s no know- 
ing what the deuce they may be at. | 
wish I even knew their names, for I 
am certain I shall read to-morrow or 
the next day in the second column of 
The Times: § Why will not W. P. and 
C. P. return to their afflicted friends ? 
Write at least—write to your bereaved 
parents, No. 12, Russell-square ; or, 
if F. M. S. will not inform her mother 
whither she has gone, the deaths of 
more than two of the family will be 
the consequence.’ Now could I only 


find out their names, I could relieve 
so much family apprehension”—here 
comes the soup, however—admirable 
relief to a worried brain—how every 


mouthful swamps reflection—even the 
platitude of the waiter’s face is, as the 
Methodists say, “ a blessed privilege,” 
so agreeably does it divert the mind of 
a thought the more, and suggest that 
pleasant vacuity so essential to the 
hour of dinner. The tureen was gone, 
and then came one of those strange in- 
tervals which all taverns bestow, as if 
to test the extent of endurance and 
patience of their guests. 

My thoughts turned at once to their 
old track. “I have it,” said I,asa bloody- 
minded suggestion shot through my 
brain. This is an affair of charcoal 
and oxalic acid—this is some damnable 
device of arsenic or sugar-of-lead— 
these young wretches have come down 
here to pyison themselves, and be smo- 
thered in that mede latterly introduced 
among us. ‘There will be a double- 
locked door and smell of carbonic gas 
through the key-hole in the morning. 
Ihave it all before me, even to the 
maudlin letter, with its twenty-one 
verses of bad poetry at the foot of it. 
I think [hearthe coroner’s charge, and 
see the three shillings and eight pence 
a before the jury, that 
were found in the youth’s possession, to- 
gether with a small key and a bill for a 
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luncheon at Birmingham. By Jove, 
I will prevent it though; I will spoil 
their fun this time; if they will have 
pkysic, let them have something just as 
nauseous, but not so injurious. My 
own notion is a basin of this soup and 
a slice of ‘the joint,’ and hereit comes;” 
and thus my meditations were again 
destined to be cut short, and reverie 
give way to reality. 

I was just helping myself to my 
second slice of mutton, when the young 
man entered the coffee-room, and 
walked towards me. At first, his 
manner evinced hesitation and indeci- 
sion, and he turned to the fire-place, 
as if with some change of purpose, 
then, as if suddenly summoning his 
resolution, he came up to the table at 
which I sat, and said— 

“¢ Will you favour me with five 
minutes of your time?” 

«¢ By all means,” said I, “sit down 
here, and I’m your man; you must 
excuse me, though, if I proceed with 
my dinner, as I see it is past six 
o'clock, and the packet sails at seven.” 

‘* Pray, proceed,” replied he, “ your 
doing so, will in part excuse the liberty 
I take, in obtruding myself upon you.” 

He paused, and although I waited 
for him to resume, he appeared in no 
humour to do so, but seemed more 
confused than before. 

“ Hang it,” said he at length, “I 
am a very bungling negociator, and 
never, in my life, could manage a 
matter of any difficulty.” 

“* Take a glass of sherry,” said I, 
“try if that may not assist to recall 
your faculties.” 

** No, no,” cried he, “ I have taken 
a bottle of it already, and, by Jove, I 
rather think my head is only the more 
addled. Do you know that I am ina 
most confounded scrape, I have run 
away with that young lady ; we were 
at an evening party last-night together, 
and came straight away from the sup- 
per table to the train.” 

“ Indeed!” said I, laying down my 
knife and fork, not a little gratified 
that I was at length to learn the secret 
that had so long teazed me. “ And, 
so you have run away with her!” 

“ Yes; it was no sudden thought, 
however—at least, it was an old at- 
tachment; I have known her these 
two months.” 

* Oh! oh!” said I; “then, there 
was prudence in the affair.” 
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** Perhaps you will say so,” said he, 
quickly, “when I tell you she has 
£30,000 in the Funds, and something 
like £1,700 a-year besides—not that 
I care a straw for the money—but, in 
the eye of the world, that kind of 
thing has its eclat.” 

«So it has,” said I, “and a very 
pretty eclat it is, and one that, some- 
how, or another, preserves its attrac- 
tions much longer than most surprises ; 
but I do not see the scrape after 
all.” 

“I am coming to that,” said he, 
glancing timidly around the room. 
“The affair occurred this wise: we 
were at an evening party—a kind of 
dejeuné, it was, on the Thames-— 
Charlotte came with her aunt—a 
shrewish old damsel, that has no love 
for me ; in fact, she very soon saw my 
game, and resolved to thwart it. Well, 
of course, I was obliged to be most 
circumspect, and did not venture to 
approach her, not even to ask her to 
dance, the whole evening. As it grew 
late, however, 1 either became more 
courageous or less cautious, and I did 
ask her for a waltz. The old lady 
bristled up at once, and asked for her 
shawl. Charlotte accepted my invita- 
tion, and said she would certainly not 
retire so early ; and IJ, to cut the mat- 
ter short, led her to the top of the 
room. We waltzed together, and 
then had a ‘gallop,’ and after that 
some champagne, and then another 
waltz; for Charlotte was resolved to 
give the old lady a lesson—she has 
spirit for any thing! Well, it was 
growing late by this time, and we went 
in search of the aunt at last; but, by 
Jove! she was not to be found. We 
hunted every where for her, looked 
well in every corner of the supper- 
room, where it was most likely we 
should discover her; and at length, 
to our mutual horror and dismay, we 
learned, that she had ordered the car- 
riage up a full hour before, and gone 
off, declaring that she would send 
Charlotte’s father to fetch her home, 
as she herself possessed no influence 
over her. Here was apretty businesss— 
the old gentleman being, as Charlotte 
often told me, the most choleric man 
in England. He had killed two brother 
officers in duels, and narrowly escaped 
being hanged at Maidstone, for shoot- 
ing a waiter who delayed bringing him 
hot water to shave—a pleasant old boy 


to’encounter on such an occasion as 
this! 

** «He will certainly shoot me—he 
will shoot you—he will kill us both!’ 
were the only words she could utter ; 
and imy blood actually froze at the 
prospect before us. You may smile if 
you like; but let me tell you, that an 
outraged father, with a pair of patent 
revolving pistols, is no laughing mat- 
ter. There was nothing for it, then, 
but to ‘bolt.’ She saw that as soon 
as I did; andalthough she endeavoured 
to persuade me to suffer her to return 
home alone, that, you know, I never 
could think of; and so, after some 
little demurrings, some tears, and some 
resistance, we got to the Euston-square 
station, just as the train was going. 
You may easily think, that neither of 
us had much time for prepara- 
tion. As for myself, I have come 
away with a_ten-pound note in 
my purse, not a shilling more have I 
in my possession, and here we are now, 
half ‘of that sum spent already, and 
how we are to get on to the north, I 
cannot, for the life of me, conceive. 

« Oh! that’s it,” said I, peering at 
him shrewdly from under my eyelids. 

* Yes, that’s it, don’t you think it 
is bad enough;” and he spoke the 
words with a reckless frankness, that 
satisfied all my scruples. I ought 
to tell you,” said he, “that my name 
is Blunden; I am a lieutenant in the 
Buffs, on leave; and now that you 
know my secret, will you lend me 
twenty pounds ? which, perhaps, may 
be enough to carry us forward—at 
least, it “will do, until it will be safe 
for me to write for money.’ 

** But, what would bring you to the 
north,” said 1; ‘why not put yourselves 
on board the mail-packet this evening, 
and come to Dublin? We will marry 
you there, just as cheaply ; pursuit of 
you will be just as difficult ; and, I'd 
venture to say, you might choose a 
worse land for the honeymoon.” 

‘But I have no money,” said he ; 
“ you forgot that,” 


“For the matter of money,” said I, , 


‘make your mind easy. If the young 
lady is going away with her own cou- 
sent—if, indeed, she is as anxious to 
get married as you are, make me the 
banker, and I'll give her away, be the 
bride’s-maid, or any thing “else you 
please.” 

“ You are a trump,” said he, helping 
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himself to another glass of my sherry ; 
and then filling out a third, which 
emptied the bottle, he slapped me on 
the shoulder, and said, “‘ Here’s your 
health ; now come up stairs.” 

«* Stop a moment,” said I, “ 1 must 
see her alone—there must be no tam- 
pering with the evidence.” 

He hesitated for a second, and sur- 
veyed me from head to foot, and whe- 
ther it was the number of my double 
chins, or the rotundity of my waist- 
coast, divested his mind of any jealous 
scruples; but he smiled coolly, and 
said, “* So you shall, old buck—we will 
never quarrel about that.” 

Up stairs we went accordingly, and 
into a handsome drawing-room on the 
first floor, at one end of which, with 
her head buried in her hands, the 
young lady was sitting. 

** Charlotte,” said he, “this gentle- 
man is kind enough to take an interest 
in our fortunes, but he desires a few 
words with you alone.” 

I waved my hand to him to prevent 
his making any further explanation 
and as a signal to withdraw—he took 
the hint and left the room. 

Now, thought I, this is the second 
net of the drama—what the deuce am 
Ito do here. In the first place, some 
might deem it my duty to admonish 
the young damsel on the impropriety 
of the step, to draw an afflicting pic- 
ture of her family, to make her weep 
bitter tears, and end by persuading 
her to take a first-class ticket in the 
up-train. This would be the grand 
parento-moral line, and I shame to 
confess it, it was never my forte. Se- 
condly, I might pursue the inquiry 
suggested by myself, and ascertain her 
real sentiments. This might be called 
the amico-auxiliary line. Or, lastly, I 
might try alittle what might bedone on 
my own score, and not see £30,000 and 
£1,700 a-year squandered by a cigar- 
smoking lieutenant in the Buffs. As 
there may be different opinions about 
this line, I shall not give it a name. 
Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding 
a sly peep at as pretty a throat, and 
as well-rounded an instep as ever 
tempted a “ government Mercury,” I 
was true to my trust, and opened the 
negociation on the honest footing. 

«Do you love him, my little dar- 
ling,” said 1; for somehow consola- 
tion always struck me as own-brother 
to love-making. It is like endorsing 
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a bill for a friend, which, though he 
tells you he'll meet, you always feel 
responsible for the money. 

She turned upon me an arch look. 
By St. Patrick, I half regretted I had 
not tried number three, as, in the 
sweetest imaginable voice, she said— 

« Do you doubt it ?” 

1 wish I could, thought I to myself. 
No matter, it was too late for regrets, 
and so I ascertained, in a very few 
minutes, that she corroborated every 
portion of the statement, and was as 
deeply interested in the success of the 
adventure as himself. 

‘‘ That will do,” said I. ‘“ He is a 
lucky fellow —I always heard the 
Buffs were ;” and with that I descended 
to the coffee-room, where the young 
man awaited me with the greatest 
anxiety. 

“«« Are you satisfied?” cried he, as I 
entered the room. 

“ Perfectly,” was my answer. “And 
now let us lose no more time; it 
wants but a quarter to seven, and we 
must be on board in ten minutes.” 

As I have already remarked, my 
fellow-travellers were not burdened 
With luggage, so there was little diffi- 
culty in expediting their departure; 
and in half an hour from that time 
we were gliding down the Mersey, and 
gazing on the spangled lamps. which 
glittered over that great city of soap, 
sugar, and sassafras, train-oil, timber, 
and tallow. The young lady soon 
went below, as the night was chilly ; 
but Blunden and myself walked the 
deck until near twelve o'clock, chat- 
ting over whatever came uppermost, 
and giving me an opportunity to per- 
ceive that, without possessing any re- 
markable ability or cleverness, he was 
one of those off-hand, candid, clear- 
headed, young fellows, who, when 
trained in the admirable discipline of 
the mess, become fhe excellent speci- 
mens of well-conducted, well-mannered 
gentlemen our army abounds with. 

We arrived in due course in Dub- 
lin. I took my friends up to Morris- 
son's, drove with them after breakfast 
toa fashionable milliner’s, where the 
young lady, with an admirable taste, se- 
lected such articles of dress as she cared 
for, and [ then saw them duly mar- 
ried. I do not mean to say that the 
ceremony was performed by a bishop, 
or that a royal duke gave her away ; 
neither can I state that the train of 
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carriages comprised the equipages of 
the leading nobility. I only vouch for 
the fact that a little man, with a black 
eye and a sinister countenance, read a 
ceremony of his own composing, and 
made them write their names in a 
great book, and pay thirty shillings 
for his services ; after which I put a fifty- 
pound note into Blunden’s hand, saluted 
the bride, and, wishing them every 
health and happiness, took my leave. 
They started at once with four post- 
ers for the north, intending to cross 
over to Scotland. My engagements 
induced me to leave town for Cork, 
and in less than a fortnight I found at 
my club, a letter from Blunden, in- 
closing the fifty pounds, with a thou- 
sand thanks for my prompt kindness, 
and innumerable affectionate reminis- 
cences from Madame. They were as 
happy as————confound it, every one 
is happy for a week or a fortnight, so 
I crushed the letter—pitched it into 
the fire—was rather pleased with my- 
self for what I had done, and thought 
no more of the whole transaction. 
Here then my tale should have an 
end, and the moral is obvious. Indeed 
I am not certain but some may prefer 
it, to that which the succeeding por- 
tion conveys, thinking that the codicil 
revokes the body of the testament. 
However that may be, here goes for it. 
It was about a year after this adven- 
ture, that I made one of a party of 
six, travelling up to London by the 
“ Grand Junction.” The company were 
chatty, pleasant folk, and the conver- 
sation, as often happens among utter 
strangers, became anecdotic; many 
good stories were told in turn, and 
many pleasant comments made on 
them, when at length it occurred to 
me to mention the somewhat-singular 
rencontre | have already narrated, 
as having happened to myself. 
“Strange enough,” said I, “ the 
last time I journied along this line, 
nearly this time last year, a very re- 
markable occurrence took place. I 
happened to fall in with a young offi- 
cer of the Buffs, eloping with an ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl; she had a large 
fortune, and was in every respect a 
great ‘catch ;’ he ran away with her 
from an evening party, and never re- 
membered until he arrived at Liver- 
pool, that he had no money for the 
journey. In this dilemma, the young 
fellow, rather spooney about the whole 


thing, I think would have gone quietly 
back by the next train, but, by Jove, I 
couldn't satisfy my conscience that so 
lovely a girl should be treated in such 
a manner. I rallied his courage ; took 
him over to Ireland in the packet, and 
got them married next morning.” 

“ Have I caught you at last, you 
old, meddling scoundrel,” cried a voice, 
hoarse and discordant with passion, 
from the opposite side, and at the 
same instant a short, thick-set, old 
man, with shoulders like a Hercules, 
sprung at me; with one hand he 
ented me by the throat, and with 
the othgr he pummelled my head 
against the panel of the conveyance, 
and with such violence, that many 
people in the next carriage averred 
that they thought we had run into the 
down train. So sudden was the old 
wretch’s attack, and so infuriate with- 
al, it took the united force of the other 
passengers to detach him from my 
neck ;_ and even then, as they drew him 
off, he kicked at me like a demon. 
Never has it been my lot to witness 
such an outbreak of wrath; and, in- 
deed, were I to judge from the symp- 
toms it occasioned, the old fellow had 
better not repeat it, or assuredly apo- 
plexy would follow. 

“ That villain—that old ruffian,” 
said he, glaring at me with flashing 
eyeballs, while he menaced me with 
his closed fist, “that cursed, meddling 
scoundrel is the cause of the greatest 
calamity of my life.” 

« Are you “her father, then,’ arti- 
culated I faintly, for a misgiving came 
over me that my boasted benevolence 
might prove a mistake. “ Are you 
her father?” The words were not 
out, when he dashed at me once more, 
and were it not for the watchfulness 
of the others, inevitably had finished me. 

“< T’ve heard of you, my old buck,” 
said I, affecting a degree of ease and 
security, my heart sadly belied, “ I've 
heard of your dreadful temper already 
—I know you can’t control yourself. 
I know all about the waiter at Maid- 
stone. By Jove, they did not wrong you, 
and I am not surprised at your poor 
daughter leaving you”—but he would 
not suffer me to conclude, and once 
more his wrath boiled over, and all 
the efforts of the others were barely 
sufficient to calm him into a semblance 
of reason. 

There would be an end to my nar- 
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rative if I endeavoured to convey to 
my reader the scene which followed, 
or recount the various outbreaks of 
passion, which ever and anon inter- 
rupted the old man, and induced him 
to diverge into sundry little by-ways 
of lamentation over his misfortune, 
and curses upon my meddling interfer- 
ence. Indeed his whole narrative was 
conducted more in the staccato style 
of an Italian opera father, than in the 
homely wrath of an English parent. 
The wind-up of these dissertations 
being always, to the one purpose, as 
with a look of scowling passion, di- 
rected towards me, he said, “ Only 
wait ‘till we reach the station, and 
see if I won’t do for you.” 

His tale, in few words, amounted to 
this. He was the Squire Blunden— 
the father of the lieutenant in the 
“Buffs.” The youth had formed an 
attachment toa lady, whom he had ac- 
cidentally met in a Margate steamer. 
The circumstances of her family and 
fortune were communicated to him in 
confidence by herself, and although 
she expressed her conviction of the 
utter impossibility of obtaining her 
father’s consent to an untitled match, 
she as resolutely refused to elope with 
him. The result, however, was as we 
have seen; she did elope—was mar- 
ried—they made a wedding tour in 
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the Highlands, and returned to Blun- 
den-Hall two months after, where the 
old gentleman welcomed them with 
affection and forgiveness, About a 
fortnight after their return, it was 
deemed necessary to make inquiry as 
to the circumstances of her estate and 
funded property, when the young lady 
fell upon her knees—wept bitterly— 
said she had not a sixpence—that the 
whole thing was a “ruse ;”’ that she had 
paid five pounds for a choleric father, 
three, ten, for an aunt, warranted to 
wear “satin ;” in fact, that she had been 
twice married before, and had heavy 
misgivings that the husbands were still 
living. 

There was nothing left for it but 
compromise. ‘“ I gave her,” said he, 
“five hundred pounds to go to the de- 
vil, and I registered, the same day, 
a solemn oath, that if I ever met 
this same Tramp, he should carry the 
impress of my knuckles on his face to 
the day of his death.” 

The train reached Harrow as the 
old gentleman spoke. I waited until 
it was again in motion, and flinging 
wide the door, I sprang out, and from 
that day to this, have strictly avoided 
forming acquaintance with a white 
lace bonnet, even at a distance, or 
ever befriending a lieutenant in the 
Buffs. 


THE LEADING STATE TRIALS IN IRELAND.* 


THe appearance of this volume has 
not surprised us; nor have we been 
disappointed by its contents. It offers the 
version given by an ambitious and en- 
terprizing party, of certain passages 
in the struggle which was carried on 
in Ireland, in the past century, between 
the adherents and champions of legiti- 
mate government and its adversaries. It 
offers the version given by a party, who, 
very naturally, account that struggle 
glorious—and who regard those who 


fell in it, on their side, patriots and 
martyrs—exulting in the thought, that 
the principle for which they suffered 
has eventually triumphed—and giving 
vent to their feelings in language of 
eulogium, warm as might be looked 
for, upon the memories they respect, 
and of equally unmeasured reproba- 
tion upon the acts and names of those 
whom they regard as, not merely 
personal opponents, but also as 
implacable and unscrupulous ene- 
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mies to a’ tause, which they assume 
to be that of reason, and justice, and 
liberty. 

We ought not to be surprized to 
find such ideas entertained by persons 
who have seen the claims, which had 
no prospect of success in past days, 
except in the enterprizes of treason, 
acknowledged now as rights, and con- 
ceded in such a form, and under such 
circumstances, as not to conciliate one 
prejudice of the party which has ex- 
torted them. It is not wonderful that 
those who have seen “ universal eman- 
cipation,” parliamentary and municipal 
reform, wrung from the Protestant 
peerage and democracy of England— 
shall hold in high esteem the memory 
of the brave men who contended for 
these great objects, at a time when the 
contest seemed calamitous and hope- 
less—and that they shall pour oppro- 
brium on the memories of those who 
could so sternly and so cruelly resist 
demands, which are now acknowledged 
to have been reasonable and just—or, 
at least, have been conceded, as if they 
were so. 

There are two considerations, how- 
ever, by which persuasions such as 
these ought to be modified. The 
triumphs achieved by, or in favour of, 
the Roman Catholic party in Ireland, 
have been won under circumstances 
different from those under which they 
were aimed at in the last century; 
and the agencies through which they 
have been attained had an air of legiti- 
macy about them. Concessions to the 
democratical principle, and to the Ro- 
man Catholic church, which are only 
“ trebly hazardous” now, might have 
been ruinous before the act of Union: 
the conspiracies through which the 
attainted patriots of 1798 ‘contemplated 
the attainment of their ends, were not 
precisely. of the same description with 
the moyements which have been, more 
recently, successful: it does not there- 
fore, necessarily follow that the con- 
spirators of the last century were right 
in their purposes, and in their prose- 
cution of them~or .that the govern- 
ment of that day was wrong in resist- 


ing demands which it would.have heen _ 
pernicious to grant, urged sforward, 


as they were, in a manner, and 
through an instrumentality which the 
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law denominated treason... An orga- 
nized party, or faction, openly put for- 
ward a claim for what were styled 
equality and reform, while, under the 
cover of this demand, they sought to 
separate Ireland from Great Britain, 
and to render it an independant re- 
public ; the government and legisla- 
ture resisted the open demand, and 
put down the more dangerous con- 
spiracy. It does not follow that, be- 
cause late or present governments 
have adopted a policy of concession, it 
was culpable in former governments 
to resist—nor is the success, which has 
favoured Mr. O'Connell's system of 
agitation, a proof that the condemned 
conspirators of the last century were 
unfairly tried, or that they suffered 
unjustly. 

Mr. M‘Nevin is not of our opinion 
respecting the case of these daring 
men. He thinks they have been foully 
misrepresented. 


‘The Report,”t he writes, ‘of the 
Commons Committee of Secresy in 1798 
has given a version of the foundation 
and original objects of the United Irish- 
men. There are few state papers which, 
assuming a line of philosophic candour, 
contains more misrepresentation and 
direct falsehood than this Report. 
Speaking of the institution of the society, 
it says: —‘ The Society under the name 
of United Irishmen, it appears, was in- 
stituted in 1791; its founders held forth 
what they termed Catholic emancipa- 
tion and parliamentary reform, as the 
ostensible objects of their union; but it 
clearly eg from the letter of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone accompanying 
their original constitution, as trans- 
mitted to Belfast for adoption, that, from 
its commencement the real purpose of 
those who were at the head of the insti- 
tution was to separate Ireland from 
Great Britain, and to subvert the estab- 
lished constitution of this kingdom; in 
corroboration of which, your committee 
have annexed to this Report several of 
their early publications, particularly a 
prospectus of the society which appeared 
in 1791, as also the plan of reform which 
they recommended to the people.’ Tone 
was, from the commencement of his 
career, a republican. He conceived that 
parliamentary reform was unattainable 
as long as a connection with England 
existed ; and from the earliest period of 
his political career, he struggled, either 
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covertly onppenly, to effect a separation 
between the couiitries. But, at the 
eriod of the establishment of the Society 
of United Irishmen, he was nearly alone 
in these opinions; and it is worthy of 
remark, that long after the institution 
of the United Irishmen, he, who was 
one of its most active founders, con- 
tinued in the confidence and service of 
the Catholics. They were not repub- 
licans, their principles were monarchi- 
eal, and it was not until loyalty refused 
and repelled them, that they unwillingly, 
and never effectively, joined the repub- 
lican party. Had Tone made his opi- 
nions public, the timid and the servile 
amongst that party would have shunned 
him, they would have withdrawn their 
confidence from him, and avoided his 
dangerous talents. But he continued 
one of their most confidential agents, 
and warmest partizans to the very last, 
and until the pressure of circumstances 
had made their views identical with his 
own. The letter which the Report would 
seem to represent as a public document, 
was a private communication. Its con- 
tents could not bind the society, and it 
is clear they did not—for the principles 
which he announces to be his, were not 
adopted by them till a much later period. 
With regard to the prospectus, it has 
all the appearance of a vulgar artifice, 
an invention contaiiing what the com- 
mittee might wish to find in the original 
constitution of the society, but certainly 
not containing the open and avowed 
doctrines on which it acted up to the 
dispersion by force of the Dublin branch 
of the Union, in May, 1794. If it be 
not an invention, yet no more than 
Tone’s letter could it bind the United 
Irishmen. It was not adopted at their 
meetings ; it formed no part of their 
constitution ; it lays down propositions 
which were far in advance of the acknow- 
ledged principles of the first society. 
Neither does the plan of reform men- 
tioned in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, and proposed to the Union, con- 
tain any republicanism, nor manifest 
any desire of effecting a separation from 
England. Its doctrines have since been 
recognized as fundamental doctrines of 
radical reform—have been discussed in 
the English House of Commons—and, 
judging from the progressing strength 
of popular opinion, are likely to become, 
at no very distant period, as much a 
portion of our constitution as the other 
obnoxious measures proposed by the 
original Society of United Irishmen.” 


Such is the passage in which Mr. 
M‘Nevin charges the Report of the 
Secret Committee of 1797 with mis- 
representation, and indeed * direct 
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falsehood ;° and such the arguments 
on which he rests the charge for proof. 
If he persist in his accusation after a 
re-perusal of the passage we have cited 
from his work, he must very much 
misunderstand the statement which he 
arraigns as a falsehood, or very unduly 
estimate the power of his argument. 
He himself distinguishes between the 
views of United Irishmen in general, 
and those entertained by leaders in 
their society; in distinguishing the 
‘‘ acknowledged principles of the first 
Society,” he seems to intimate that the 
Society entertained principles which 
were not acknowledged—and in stat- 
ing that, ‘at the period of the estab- 
lishment of the United Irishmen, Tone 
was nearly alone in his opinions,” 
(namely, that a separation from Eng- 
land, and a republic in Ireland were 
desirable,) he makes it matter of ob- 
vious and necessary inference that he 
was not quite alone, but had one or 
more participators in his treasonable 
views or purposes. Is not this the 
natural drift and meaning of the pas- 
sage which Mr. M*Nevin stigmatizes 
as “direct falsehood.” The Report 
of the Secret Committee does not say 
that the United Irish Society acknow- 
ledged principles of disloyalty, or 
avowed purposes of treason; it does 
not say that they declared an intention 
of severing the connection between 
their country and Great Britain, and 
erecting an independent government in 
Ireland ; it does not say that the mem- 
bers of the Union, generally, even 
entertained, much less avowed, such 
a design ; but it says, that there were 
leaders among the United Irishmen 
who looked forward to extreme results, 
which they did not divulge to their 
subordinates, but to the attainment of 
which, they endeavoured to make them, 
whether consciously, or unconsciously, 
effective instruments. This is the 
amount of the statement which Mr. 
M‘Nevin calls a “direct falsehood,” 
when made by the Committee of Se- 
cresy—and which, while seeming to 
disprove it, he himself reiterates and 
confirms. 

But the defence which may be thus 
made for the parliamentary report is 
not its only, nor would it be, we admit, 
a sufficient defence. The question at 
issue between the Irish government at 
the close of the last century, and the 
parties whom they prosecuted for trea- 
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son or sedition, is of too grave moment 
to admit of being decided on imperfect 
or secondary evidence. Either the 
leaders of the United Irish Society 
entertained, from the first, the purpo- 
ses imputed to them in the parliament- 
ary report, and thus justified the strong 
measures adopted by government; or 
else, their views having been, origin- 
ally, constitutional and safe, the go- 
vernment should be held accountable 
for having driven them into treason 
by its uncalled for severities. This is 
the question to be determined—a ques- 
tion toozsolemn to admit of cavil or 
indirectness in its decision. The case 
of the government, especially, must 
be proved by evidence altogether be- 
yond attaint. We shall take this case 
as Mr. M*‘Nevin has represented - it, 
and the very passage, which he selects 
from a long report, to be con- 
demned and branded as falsehood, is 
that on which we shall call for judg- 
ment. 

In proof of the allegation, that “ the 
purpose of those who were at the head 
of the institution (of United Irishmen) 
was to separate Ireland from Great 
Britain,” &c., the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee referred to three pieces of 
documentary evidence—the letter of 
Wolfe Tone—a prospectus which ap- 
peared in the year 1791—the plan of 
reform recommended to the people. 
The reader hasseen Mr. M‘Nevin’s 
opinion of these testimonies; he may 
now be not indisposed to see something 
of the testimonies themselves, 

First, for the Prospectus :— 


“The date of this memoir,” writes 
Alexander Knox, ‘seems to be nearly 
the same with that of Tone’s letter. It 
appeared in Dublin, in the month of 
June, 1791, was closely printed on a 
quarto sheet, (of which it oceupied 
nearly three pages and a half) and was 
handed about in the form of a circular 
letter, with indefatigable assiduity. Its 
peculiar style, marked throughout with 
that turbulent and gloomy rhetoric, 
which had distinguished the well-known 
Helot's letters, made it scarcely possible 
to doubt, that the same hand which had 
formerly been busy in stimulating the 
Ulster volunteers, was now employed to 
diffuse through the kingdom, at large, 
a better concocted, and far more deadly 
poison.” * 


* Essays, &c. p. 138. 


Some paragraps of the paper thus 
described are worthy of being cited. 


‘*IDEM SENTIRE, DICERF, AGERE. 


** It is proposed that at this conjune- 
ture, a society shall be instituted in this 
city, having much of the secrecy, and 
somewhat of the ceremonial attached to 
Free Masonry, with so much secrecy as 
may communicate curiosity, uncertainty, 
and expectation to the minds of sur- 
rounding men ; with so much impressive 
and affecting ceremofty in all its internal 
economy, as, without ‘mpeding real bu- 
siness, may strike th soul through the 
senses, and addr x the whole man, 
may animate his puilosophy by the 
energy of his passions. 

‘* SECRESY IS EXPEDIENT AND NE- 
CESsARY ; it will make the bond of union 
more cohesive, and the spirit of this 
union more ardent and more condensed ; 
it will envelope this dense flame with a 
cloud of gloomy ambiguity, that will 
not only facilitate its own agency, but 
will, at the same time, confound and ter- 
rify its enemies by their ignorance of the 
design, the extent, the direction, or the 
consequences. It will throw a veil over 
those individuals whose professional pru- 
dence might make them wish to be con- 
cealed, until a manifestation of them- 
selves became absolutely necessary. 
And lastly, secresy is necessary, because 
it is by no means certain that a cy 
so great a stranger to itself as Ireland, 
where the north and the south, and the 
east and the \ +t meet to wonder at 
each other, is yet prepared for the adop- 
tion o one political faith, while there 
may be individuals from each of these 
quarters ready to adopt such a profes- 
sion, and to propagate it with their 
best abilities—when necessary with their 
blood.” 


The brotherhood thus contemplated, 
to which a secresy so very suspicious 
was to be ensured, was to form, in the 
first instance, a transcript or digest of 
the doctrine which it was ultimately to 
reduce into practice; and certain 
questions were proposed upon which 
the brethren were to meditate and to 
pronounce. Among these themes for 
deliberation, there were a few which 
we feel ought to be placed before the 
reader, 


ae Can the renovation in the constitu- 
tion, which we all deem necessary, be 
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accomplished by the ways of the consti- 
tution? ‘ The evil,’ says Junius, ‘lies too 
deep to be cured by any remedy less 
than some great convulsion, which may 
bring back the constitution to its origi- 
nal principles, or utterly destroy Sit.’ 
Is this opinion still true when applied to 
this country, or is it false ?” 

“Can the right of changing the 
constitution rest any where but in 
the original constitutive power — the 
people ?” 

‘Is the independence of Ireland 
nominal or real, a barren right, or a 
fact regulative of national conduct, or 
influencing national character ?” 

“Is there any iniddle state between 
the extremes of be'on with Britain, and 
separation, in wh ‘the rights of the 
people can be fully established, and rest 
in security ?” 

“What is the form of government 
that will secure to us our rights with 
the least expense and the greatest bene- 
fit ?” 

** By the BROTHERHOOD,” the prospec- 
tus continues, ‘are these questions, and 
such as these, to be determined. On 
this determination are they to form the 
chart of their constitution, which with 
honour and good faith they are to sub- 
scribe, and which is to regulate their 
course. Let the society at large meet 
four times in the year, and acting com- 
mittee once a month, to which all mem. 
bers shall be invited. Let these meet- 
ings be convivial, but not the transitory 
patriotism of deep potation—confidential, 
the heart open, and the door locked— 
conversational, not a “ebating society. 
There is too much hacanguing in this 
country already; a very great redun- 
dancy of sound,” &c. 

“The external business of this so- 
ciety will be, Ist, publication, to propa- 
gate their principles, and effectuate their 
ends. All papers for this purpose to be 
sanctioned by the committee, and pub- 
lished with no other designation of cha- 
racter than ONE OF THE BROTIERHOOD. 
2ndly, communication with the different 
towns to be assiduously kept up,and every 
exertion used to accomplish a national 
convention of the people of Ireland, who 
may profit by past errors, and by many 
unexpected circumstances which have 
happened since the last meeting. 3rdly, 
communication with similar societies 
abroad, as the Jacobin Club in Paris, 
the Revolution Society in England, the 
Committee for Reform in Scotland. Let 
the nations go abreast. Let the inter- 
change of sentiment among mankind 
concerning the rights of man, be as im- 
mediate as possible. A correspondence 
with distinguished men in Britain or on 
the Continent, will be necessary to en- 
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lighten us, and ought to be cherished. 
Eulogies on such men as have deserved 
well of their country until death, should 
be from time to time delivered by one of 
the brotherhood ; their works should live 
in a library to be formed by this society, 
and dedicated to liberty, and the por- 
traits of such men should adorn it,” &e. 

‘* What is the time most applicable 
for the establishment of this institution ? 
Even now. Le grand art est dans I’ apro- 
pos. Why is a demonstration so impe- 
rious? Bevause the nation does not act. 
The Whig Club is not a transfusion from 
the people. We donot thoroughly un- 
derstand that club, and they do not feel 
for us.” . ° . ° . . 

** On the 14th of July, the day which 
shall ever commemorate the French 
Revolution, let this society pour out 
their first libation to European liberty, 
eventually the liberty of the world; and 
with their hands joined in each other, 
and their eyes raised to heaven, in His 
presence who breathed into them an 
ever-living soul, let them swear to 
maintain the rights and prerogatives 
of their nature as men, and the right 
and prerogative of Ireland as an inde- 
pendent kingdom.” &e. 


The prospectus from which these 
extracts are given, was, we believe, 
circulated unsold throughout Dublin, 
and in all directions where it was likely 
to be well received ; while a studious 
concealment of the source from which 
it emanated, heightened its effect, by 
imparting to it an air of mystery. It 
is given without curtailment in Taaffe’s 
History of Ireland, and with only the 
following brief introduction :— 


‘** The political world was in motion. 
The Whigs of the capital prepared to 
circulate the ‘ Rights of Man;’ the 
newspapers devoted their columns to it ; 
and the following design of a political 
society was circulated in Dublin.” 


The character of this dangerous 
paper has been written by Alexander 
Knox—a man to whom we believe a 
suspicion of party virulence never 
attached itself. We shall cite his con- 
cluding observations, written June Ist, 
1797 :— 


«The reader is now in possession of 
what may be fairly considered as the 
United Irishmen’s own development of 
their original design. And let it be 
observed, that it is a development made, 
not in the ferment of irritated zeal, but 

Cc 
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at the moment when it might be suppo- 
sed their passions would be calmest, 
and their reason least mislead. Other 
similar designs have at first been but 
rudely conceived, and have owed their 
after maturity to experience, and not 
seldom to accident; but this Minerva 
of the United Irishmen seems to have 
come forth at once from the head that 
gendered it, complete in every limb and 
lineament. The melancholy evils which 
have taken place of late imply no ad- 
vance in the theory—they are no more 
than that theory reduced to practice. 
By comparing both, every man may 
judge for himself whether all the enor- 
mities which we lament, and all that wé 
can dread, were not as much contained 
in the past idea of this association, as a 
brood of living vipers, that now hiss and 
sting, were once contained in the bowels 
of the reptile which produced them.”* 


Such is the opinion of this great and 
liberal man, friend as he was to the 
measure entitled Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, respecting a document of which 
he had said previously, that by propo- 
sitions couched in the form of ques- 
tions, it inculcated the necessity of 
“separation from Great Britain, as 
essential to the full establishment of 
the national rights, and last of all, the 
formation of such a government, as 
secret, self-elected representatives of 
the people shall be pledged to ap- 
point.”+ 

The author of the prospectus thus 
characterised, it is, we believe, now 
known, was Dr. Drennan. 

The prospectus was circulated in 
June, 1791—the following memoran- 
dum from the Journal of Wolfe Tone 
bears date the fourteenth of July fol- 
lowing :— 


“IT sent down to Belfast, resolutions 
suited to this day, and reduced to three 
heads—Ist, That English influence in 
Ireland was the great grievance of the 
eountry. 2nd, That the most effectual 
way to oppose it was by a reform in 

arliament. 3rd, That no reform could 

e just or efficacious, which did not in- 
clude the Catholics—which last opinion, 
however, in concession to prejudices, 
was rather insinuated than asserted.” 


These were resolutions framed with 
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a view to their being published—the 
real purposes of the framer of them 
were stated in a private letter, by 
which they appear to have been ac- 
companied :— 


‘The foregoing,” says this important 
document, ‘*contain my true and sin- 
cere opinion of the state of the country 
so far as in the present juncture it may 
be advisable to publish it. They cer- 
tainly fall short of the truth; but truth 
itself must sometimes condescend to 
temporise. My unalterable opinion is, 
that the bane of Irish prosperity is in the 
influence of England ;: I believe that in- 
fluence will ever be extended while the 
connexion between the countries con- 
tinues; nevertheless, as I know that 
opinion is, for the present, too hardy, 
though a very little time may establish 
it universally, I have not made it a part 
of the resolutions, I have only proposed 
to set up a reformed parliament, as a 
barrier against that mischief which every 
honest man that will open his eyes must 
see in every instance overbears the in- 
terest of Ireland: I have not said one 
word that looks like a wish for separa. 
tion, though I give it to you and your 
friends, as my most decided opinion, 
that such an event would be a regene- 
ration of this country.” 


Thus far the coincidence between 
the June prospectus and its sequel in 
the resolutions and epistle of Tone, 
is sufficiently evident. Both contem- 
plated a purpose of great magnitude 
not declared by either, and both agreed 
in recommending the means whereby 
this momentous object should be ac- 
complished. 


**T soon,” writes Wolfe Tone in his 
Autobiography,{ “formed my theory, 
and on that theory I have unvaryingly 
acted ever since. To subvert the ty- 
ranny of our execrable government, 
to break the connection with England, 
the never-failing source of all our poli- 
tical evils, and to assert the indepen- 
dence of my country. These were my 
objects. To unite the whole people of 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of all 
past dissensions, and to substitute the 
common name of Irishman in place of 
the denominations of Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Dissenter. These were my 
views.” 
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Such were Tone’s real views—views 
no less discernible in the gloomy elo- 
quence of the prospectus circulated in 
Dublin, than in the more direct and 
express language of the communica- 
tion addressed to Belfast. 

‘«* Sympathies of sentiment,” to use 
a happy expression of the Rev. Robert 
M‘Ghee, or community of design, may 
account for this general coincidence ; 
there is a correspondence in detail 
which is perhaps still more remark- 
able. The two manifestoes agree in 
censuring the Whig Club, and in se- 
lecting the 14th of July as the day on 
which the society to be formed should 
hold its first great public meeting. 
Passages to this effect have been cited 
already from the prospectus. The 
following are from the letter of Wolfe 
Tone. Of the Whig Club he writes 
thus :— 


**T have, you will see, alluded to the 
resolutions of the Whig Club, and I 
have differed with them in degree only ; 
that is, I think, and I am sure, they do 
not go far enough—they are not sincere 
Jriends to the popular cause—they dread 
the people as much as the Castle does.” 


As to the time of making the first 
great demonstration, he writes :— 


“T think the best opportunity for 
publishing them (the resolutions) will 
be on THE l4tuH Jury. I learn that 
there is to be a commemoration of the 
French Revolution, that morning star 
of liberty to Ireland. The Volunteers, 
if they approve of the plan, may then 
adopt it, and I have so worded it as to 
leave them an opportunity. I have left, 
as you see, a blank for the name, which 
I am clearly of opinion should be The 
Society of ——.” 


The blank thus indulgently left by 
Tone was filled up agreeably to his 
desire, in October, 1791, when the 
Society of United Irishmen was formed 
in Belfast, and Tone’s resolutions sub- 
stantially adopted. 

But, although the society owes its 
birth and constitution to one whose 
purpose it was to effect, through 
its instrumentality, a separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, Mr. 
M‘Nevin accuses a parliamentary com- 
mittee of “ direct falsehood,” because 
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it affirmed that “ the real purposes of 
those who were at the head of the in- 
stitution” were such as Tone has so 
unequivocally avowed. That enter- 
prising and unhappy man, according 
to Mr. M‘Nevin, was “nearly alone 
in” his more hardy “opinions. His 
letter was a private communication. 
Its contents could not bind the society, 
and it is clear they did not, for the 
principles which he announced to be 
his, were not adopted by them till a 
much later period.” This may be 
true, and it may confirm, rather than 
disprove, the judgment pronounced 
by the parliamentary committee. It 
certainly verifies the anticipations of 
Tone. He knew his letter did not 
bind, but he hoped that sentiments 
which were not to be immediately 
adopted, would, in due time, have 
their influence upon it. 

Tone, however, had, very early, as 
his journal attests, partners in his ex- 
treme opinions. In his diary for Oct. 
16, 1791, written during his sojourn 
at Belfast, he says— 


‘Put the plump question to Digges, 
relative to the possibility of Ireland's 
existence, independent of England. His 
opinion decidedly for independence. 
England would not risk a contest, the 
immediate consequence of which would 
be the destruction of her funds,” &c. 

‘**October 19. Breakfast, Mr, Augh- 
trey, Digges, and Bryson. Digges took 
me out to ask my opinion of the United 
Irishmen. I told him I thought them 
men of spirit and decision, who seemed 
thoroughly in earnest. He said he 
thought so too. I asked him whether 
they any way resembled the committees 
of America in 1775, and afterwards. 
He said, ‘ precisely,’” &c. &e. 

** October 26. M‘Tier asked what we 
could do against England. Sinclair 
hot. He and P. P. agree that the army 
in Ireland would be annihilated, and 
could not be replaced. Sinclair defies 
the power of England as to our trade; 
admits that she would check it for a 
time, but that, after the revolution, it 
would spring up with inconceivable ra- 
orn gas being unencumbered with 
debt.” 


Thus, even on his first visit to Bel- 
fast, before he had sojourned there a 
month, Tone either found partisans 
for his anti- Anglican opinions, or else 
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made proselytes to them; and thus it 
becomes evident that the allegations 
of the parliamentary committee, which 
Mr. M‘Nevin stigmatises as falsehood, 
were well-grounded and true. But 
Mr. M‘Nevin has another argument 
at hand. Tone continued to be, for 
some time, the confidential friend of 
the Roman Catholic party—an honour 
which he would have forfeited had he 
dared to attempt the propagation of 
his treasonable opinions. This does 
not appear to have been the persua- 
sion of Tone himself. He seems to 
have relied on the disaffection of the 
Roman Catholics to the British go- 
vernment and nation, rather than to 
have dreaded their loyalty. 


“To the Catholics,” he writes, ‘I 
thought it unnecessary to address my- 
self, because that, as no change could 
make their political situation worse, I 
reckoned upon their support to a cer- 
tainty; besides, they had already begun 
to manifest a strong sense of their 
wrongs and oppressions; and finally, 
I well knew that, however it might be 
disguised or suppressed, there existed in 
the breast of every Irish Catholic an inex- 
tinguishable abhorrence of the English 
name and power.”* 


This, it may be said, was no more 
than Tone's impression. It was an 
impression, however, on which he 
acted, and which was confirmed by his 
experience. An extract or two from 
his journal (space will not allow us to 
afford more) will suffice to show how 
little reason he had to be apprehensive 
of ultra loyalty among his Roman 
Catholic friends, or to fear that an 
open avowal of his own opinions would 
estrange them from him :— 


*©1782—Nov. 18. Mr. Jerome again. 
Dinner with J. Plunkett of Roscom- 
mon, and J. Jos. M‘Donnell of Mayo. 
Conversation right good. The country 
Catholics, I think, will stand fire. All 
seem stout. 

**20th Nov. Mr. O’Beirne, of county 
Leitrim, a sensible man. Gogt takes 
great pains to put him up to Catholic 
affairs, and does it extremely well. Gog 
lucky to-day; never lets an opportunity 
pass to convert a country delegate— 
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which answers two ends: it informs 
them, and gives him an influence over 
the country gentlemen, O'Beirne says 
the common people are up in high spi- 
rits. Bravo! Better have the pea- 
santry of one county than twenty mem- 
bers of parliament. Gog seems to-day 
disposed for all manner of treason and 
mischief—separation of the countries, 
&e.—a republic, &c.—is of opinion this 
will not end without blows; and says 
he, for one, is ready,” &c, &e. 


Such was Tone’s experience of the 
party leaders, whose confidence he en- 
joyed in the various parts of Ireland, 
and among the professors of various 
religious creeds. It was not in such 
society he was likely to be discouraged 
from the expression or the propaga- 
tion of his extreme opinions. Our 
extracts to prove this fact, and to vin- 
dicate the truth of the parliamentary 
report, have been numerous, perhaps 
even to tediousness; but the matter 
to be proved seemed to us of no 
little importance—namely, that the 
leading conspirators of the last century, 
under the pretence of seeking consti- 
tutional reforms, contemplated the 
overthrow of the Constitution. It was 
after Tone had not only planned, but 
declared, his real purposes, that he 
was invited to assist in framing the 
United Society in Belfast, assisted in 
the formation of a similar society in 
Dublin, and became the confidential 
and the paid agent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party. Had the parliamentary 
committee no other ground of suspi- 
cion than this, their allegation would 
have been reasonable; but when the 
results of Tone’s experience among 
his patrons, and clients, and co-con- 
spirators, are taken into account, it 
seems impossible for an unprejudiced 
and reasonable man to deny that what 
Mr. M‘Nevin pronounces a falsehood 
was an indisputable truth. We shall 
offer but one more extract in confir- 
mation. It is Tone’s account of the 
views and spirit of his associates in 
Belfast :— 


“The people of Belfast were not 
idle on their part; they spared neither 
pains nor expense to propagate the new 
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doctrine of the union of Irishmen through 
the whole North of Ireland; and they 
had the satisfaction to see their prose- 
lytes rapidly extending in all directions, 
In order more effectually to spread their 
principles, twelve of the most active and 
intelligent among them subscribed £250 
each, in order to set on foot a paper, 
whose object should be to give a fair 
statement of all that passed in France, 
whither every one turned their eyes ; 
to inculcate the necessity of union 
amongst Irishmen of all religious per- 
suasions; to support the emancipation 
of the Catholics ; and, finally, as the ne- 
cessary, though not avowed, consequence 
of all this, to erect Ireland into a republic, 
independent of England. ‘This paper, 
which they styled very appositely, The 
Northern Star, was @nducted by my 
friend Samuel Neilson, who was unani- 
mously chosen editor—and it could not 
be delivered into abler hands. It is, in 
truth, a most incomparable paper, and 
it rose instantly on its appearance, with 
a most rapid and extensive sale. The 
Catholics everywhere through Ireland 
(I mean the leading Catholics) were, of 
course, subscribers, and the Northern 
Star was one gveat means of effectually 
accomplishing the union ofthe two great 
sects, by the simple process of making 
their mutual sentiments better known 
to each other.”* 


Dr. Madden, in his Lives of the 
United Irishmen, argues that Wolfe 
Tone’s republicanism had the effect of 
depriving him of influence in the 


United Irish Society of Dublin. 


* Tone’s influence in the Belfast 
Society suffered no diminution during 
his stay in Ireland; but in Dublin, his 
republican opinions had a very different 
effect. With few exceptions, the leaders 
of the society which Tone had formed 
were apprehensive of being committed 
by his opinions. He says, ‘ The club 
was scarcely formed before I lost all 
pretensions to any thing like influence ia 
their measures.’ ”+ 


This extract is correct, as a frag- 
ment; but it does not convey the 
sense of the passage from which it 
has been abstracted. The loss of in- 
fluence was real; but the reason for 
it, assigned, or insinuated rather, by 
Tone, is the reverse of that which 
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Dr. M‘Nevin has substituted. The 


passage is as follows :— 


** The club was scarcely formed before 
1 lost all pretensions to any thing like in- 
fluence in their measures, a circumstance 
which at first mortified me not a little, 
and perhaps, had I retained more weight 
in their councils, I might have pre- 
vented, as on some occasions I laboured 
unsuccessfully to prevent, their running 
into indiscretions, which gave their ene- 
mies but too great advantage over 
them.” 


Here it seems very clearly intimated 
that not his displays of republicanism, 
but his desire to prevent incautious 
display, deprived this daring man of 
influence. Such would be the natural 
inference, were we left without an ex- 
planation, when we called to mind 
that the secretary of the society was 
the “ sincere republican,” as Tone calls 
him, James Napper Tandy; but we 
are not left dependent on inference— 
Mr. Tone the younger, clearly declar- 
ing, in his supplemental biography, 
what his father had contented himself 
with intimating. 


** At other times, on the contrary, 
their enthusiasm, roused by the energe- 
tical efforts and dazzling exploits of the 
French Republicans, and their indigna- 
tion kindled by the oppression of the 
government, burst out into imprudent 
and improvident excesses. My father 
endeavoured to restrain them; but the 
only consequence of his efforts was, that 
he lost all influence in the United Irish 
Clubs, his own creation, but who had 
now assumed a new spirit and organiza- 
tion.” f 


Such was the progress made in the 
space of about one year by the United 
Irish Society. It had become impa- 
tient of disguise, and suffered its real 
purposes to show themselves through 
the thin covering of constitutional 
professions, 

It is of much importance to bear in 
mind the truth which has been here 
established. The United Irish So- 
ciety, instituted in the year 1791, was 
designed, even so early, to be an in- 
strument for separating Ireland from 
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Great Britain; and whatever its 
avowed principles and its public agen- 
cies may have been, its real purposes 
and designs were treasonable. Here 
were then two parties at issue. Go- 
vernment with its official functionaries 
and the loyal portion of the people, 
arrayed for the defence of the throne 
and the constitution: a formidable 
conspiracy, propagating by every arti- 
fice and effort it could employ, treason- 
able principles—menacing the throne 
-—corrupting the people. The wisdom 
of this criminal party would naturally 
be to obtain a judgment on its profes- 
sions; the policy of its advocates at 
this day is to represent these profes- 
sions as itsreal principles. It was the 
part of the government which would 
put traitorous conspiracy down, to pe- 
netrate its specious disguises, and de- 
tect the foul purposes they covered ; 
it is the part of those who would do 
justice to the memory of the parties 
thus fearfully at issue, and would draw 
wisdom from the history of their strug- 
gle, to view the defensive measures of 
government, not as they might act 
against pretences, by which treason 
sought to baffle them, but against pur- 
poses of deadly enmity, which they de- 
feated and crushed. 

The Roman Emperor, arming him- 
self, in a malignity which he called 
mirth, with a ponderous club and 
sharp sword, against a band of de- 
crepid and blind old men, who carried 
sponges for rocks, and wands of 
cork for spears, represented cruelty 
in one of its most intolerable and 
revolting aspects, The folly or pu- 
sillanimity of the government that 
could reverse the conditions of this 
malignant game, taking to itself blind- 
ness and anility—the cork and the 
sponge—and leaving its enemies at 
large, to arm themselves with deadly 
weapons, and to wait unmolested for the 
moment when they could wield them 
with fatal success, would be, consi- 
dering all its responsibilities, no Jess 
criminal, and scarcely less odious, than 
that imperial monster. The Irish go- 
vernment was not guilty of this utter 
abandonment of duty towards the so- 
vereign and his faithful subjects. 
Whether and how far it may have er- 
red towards a contrary extreme, can 
be judged by a patient and unpreju- 
diced reader of the state trials, who 
remembers, as he reads, the history of 


the perils and difficulties through 
which they were conducted. 

The trials in the volume now before 
us, which is brought down to the 
summer of July, 1797, are, for the 
greater part, those of United Irishmen 


and Defenders. The first is that of 


Mr. Hamilton Rowan, for a seditious 
libel. The circumstances of this re- 
markable trial are too well known and 
reinembered to require of us a formal 
statement of them. Every reader is 
acquainted with the chivalrous charac- 
ter of the culprit. Into whose heart as 
well as memory have there not passed 
some splendours of that magic elo- 
quence which illuminated his great 
advocate’s defenee? It may be said, 
briefly, that after the United Irish 
Society had been for some time acting, 
or aping, fraternization with France— 
adopting the phrases and titles in use 
among the revolutionary masses—as- 
suming emblems, dresses, and decora- 
tions, which indicated disaffection to- 
wards Great Britain—meeting, and 
preparing to meet, in large numbers 
and in arms—the government felt that 
the time was fully come for its tardy 
interference. A formidable meeting 
was to take place on a Sunday in De- 
cember, 1792. It was prevented by a 
proclamation issued on the preceding 
Saturday. ‘The meeting thus prevent- 
ed, or one of the same description, 
was held some few days after, and a 
proclamation was issued, in the distri- 
bution of which Mr. Rowan took part, 
calling upon the citizen-soldiers to take 
arms, and lavishly pouring forth those 
strains of eulogy, and invective, and 
exhortation, which use had not then 
deprived of much of their power to 
harm. Mr. Rowan was convicted— 
was sentenced to suffer imprisonment— 
conspired, even in his prison, with an 
embassy from France—was betrayed 
to the government—received warning 
from the informer who had divulged 
his secret—and through the indulgence 
of his gaoler, escaped from prison. 
For our parts, we are strongly per- 
suaded that the government connived 
at his escape, believing him, with all 
his faults, a man whose life would not 
have its fitting close on a scaffold. We 
think a passage of Mr. Rowan’s own 
writing more creditable to him than 
any observations of the editor of his 
trial, and we shall therefore close our 
account withthem. In the introduc- 
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tory letter to his children, prefixed to 
his autobiography, he writes— 


‘*It was not my intention, nor is it 
now my intention, to vindicate the act 
which occasioned my then exiled situa- 
tion ; though I felt a strong self-justiti- 
cation, in the consciousness that if I had 
erred, it had been in common with some 
of the most virtuous and patriotic cha- 
racters then in Ireland. Yet I was 
sensible that I had been concerned in a 
transaction for which the laws of my 
country would have not only seized on 
my property but taken my life; and I 
felt no small degree of gratitude to the 
existing government of the country from 
which I had fled, for its conduct to a be- 
loved wife and eight children, whom I 
had left behind.’’* 


The second trial is that of the Rev. 
William Jackson—a trial rendered 
fearfully memorable by its dreadful 
termination. Mr. Jackson's story ad- 
mits of being briefly told. He appears 
to have mistaken his vocation in en- 
tering into holy orders, and to have 
paid the penalty in an unhappy life and 
miserable end. He is said to have 
been a person of engaging manners 
and of respectable abilities—was at 
one time chaplain to the Earl of Bris- 
tol—at another time secretary or lite- 
rary agent for the Duchess of Kingston, 
in her epistolary warfare with Foote— 
afterwards a writer of political articles, 
as an adventurer in London—and 
finally, a traitorous instrament for 
France, intheintrigue to which he gave 
his life. One generous act is recorded 
of him. It is said that, owing to the 
indulgence of his gaoler he could have 
escaped, and that he refused to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and re- 
turned to his cell and to certain death, 
rather than wrong the man who trust- 
edin him. The report of the pro- 
ceedings at his trial, in Mr. M‘Nevin's 
volume, concludes thus— 


** A paper, of which the following is 
a copy, was found in the pocket of the 
deceased, in his own handwriting :— 

*¢ * Turn thee unto me and have mercy 
on me; for lam desolate and afilicted. 

‘* ¢ The troubles of my heart are en- 
larged; O bring thou me out of my 
distresses ! 


* Introductory Letter. 


««¢ Look upon my affliction and my 
pain;-and forgive all my sins ! 

‘* «Consider mine enemies for they are 
many; and they hate me witha cruel 
violence ! 

*“**Q keep my soul and deliver me 
Let me not be ashamed, for I put my 
trust in thee !’” 


It is among these inconsistencies of 
the human spirit which baffle ordinary 
calculation or conjecture, that prayer, 
even of the description intimated in 
this extract, shall be compatible with 
a purpose so dreadful as that which 
unhappy Jackson entertained. The 
reader is probably acquainted with the 
graphic and affecting account of his 
death, as given by Mr. Curran; but 
it is scarcely possible that the harrow- 
ing effect of the passionless, routine 
notices of the circumstances of this 
mournful event, as given in the report 
of the trial, could be exceeded by any 
powers of eloquence. 


“ Thursday, April 30th, 1795. 

**This day Mr Jackson was brought 
up for jndgment. 

“CLERK OF THE Crown.—Gaoler, 
set the Rev. Mr. Jackson to the bar 

‘* Hold up your right hand. 

“Mr. Jackson accordingly held up 
his right hand.”* 


The appearance of the prisoner 
must have been such, even thus early 
in the proceedings of the day, as to 
indicate extreme weakness. It attracted 
the notice of the bench. 


‘*Lorp CLonMEL.—From the prison- 
er’s apparent ill state of health, if any 
advantage is to be taken from reading 
the indictment, I should be glad it may 
be read through. But seeing his ill 
state of health, I would not wish to in- 
crease his labour, by waiting. But do 
as you please.” 

Mr. M‘Nally proceeds. Mr. Curran 
enters the court, and a discussion com- 
mences on the subject of moving an 
arrest of judgment, in which the con- 
duct of the berich appears to afford 
perfect satisfaction to the prisoner’s 
counsel. At length the attorney- 
zeneral comes into court, and apologises 
for his unavoidable absence. The re- 
port then proceeds— 
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“Mr. Artronney-GenEerAL.— It is 
now my duty to call on the court to pro- 
nounce judgment on Mr. Jackson. 

“ CLERK OF THE Crown.—Set Mr. 
Jackson forward. 

‘Mr. Jackson was sect forward. ] 

“CLERK oF THE Crown.—Hold up 
— right hand. [Mr. Jackson then 
1eld up his right hand, but in a short 
time let it fall, being to all appearance 
in a very weak state. }’”’ 


The pleadings then proceed. Mr. 
Ponsonby, the Attorney-general, Lord 
Clonmel, Mr. Justice Downes, with 
the ability to be expected from such 
men and such speakers, engage in a 
subtle and animated discussion ; and 
the report loses sight altogether of the 
dying prisoner. At length his agony 
compels attention. A speech of Mr. 
Ponsonby is interrupted. 


“* [Here the prisoner growing exceed- 
ingly faint, the court ordered the win- 
dows to be opened that he should have 
free air. |” 


The windows, we suppose, were 
opened. The report of pleadings is 
resumed, and we are told— 


**Mr. Ponsonby continued. The sta- 
tute of jeofuils does not apply,” &e. 


After Mr. Ponsonby has proceeded 
at some length, he is again interrupted. 


“By this time the prisoner, having 
sunk upon his chair, appeared in a state 
of extreme debility.” 


Lord Clonmel expresses himself dis- 
inclined to pronounce judgment on the 
prisoner, if he be in a state of insen- 
sibility ; humanity and common sense, 
he says, even were there no precedent 
for it, would dictate such a course. 
Mr. Curran and the attorney-general 
acquiesce. Mr. Ponsonby, however, 
seems disposed to proceed. The clerk 
of the crown has read the caption. 
Mr. Ponsonby says :— 


“It does not state that they were 
sworn to try and inquire. 

“Mr. Justice Downes.—It is, on 
their oaths ——” 


when another interruption takes place. 


“Here the prisoner becoming insen- 
sible, Dr. Thomas White, who was pre- 
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sent in court, was desired to go into the 
dock to him. He, after some examina- 
tion, informed the court that there was 
every apprehension he would go off im- 
mediately. Mr. Thomas Kinsley, who 
was in the jury-box, said he would go 
down to him ; he accordingly went into 
the dock, and in a short time informed 
the court that the prisoner was dying. 

“The court ordered Mr. Kinsley to 
be sworn. 

‘* He was sworn accordingly. 

**LorpD CLONMEL.— Are you in any 
profession ? 

““Mr. KinsLey.—I am an apothecary 
and druggist. 

“‘Lorp CLoNMEL.—Can you say you 
understand your profession sufficiently 
so as to speak of the state of the pri- 
soner ? 

‘*Mr. Kinstey.—I can. I think him 
verging to eternity ; he has every symp- 
tom of death about him. 

**Lorp CLONMEL.—Do you conceive 
him insensible, or in that state as to be 
able to hear the judgment, or what may 
be said for or against him ? 

Mr. Krinstey.—Quite the contrary. 
I do not think he can hear his judgment. 

**Lorp CLonMEL.—Then he must be 
taken away. Take care in sending him 
away, you do not any mischief. Let him 
be remanded until further orders; and 
I believe it much for his advantage, as 
for all of yours, to adjourn. 

‘* The sheriff informed the court that 
he was dead: 

“Lonp CrLonmeL.—Let an inquisi- 
t’on, and a respectable one be held on 
the body. You should carefully inquire 
when and by what means he died.” 


It is unnecessary to pursue the har- 
rowing details of this dreadful event 
further. The Coroner's jury found— 


‘“* That the deceased, William Jackson, 
died on the 30th of April, in consequence 
of some acrid and mortal matter taken 
into his stomach ; but’ how or by whom 
administered is to the jury unknown.” 


According to Mr. Curran’s account, 
there had been a suspicion prevalent 
that Mr. Jackson meant to destroy 
himself, and implements of destruc- 
tion were kept from him in the prison. 
How he eluded the vigilance of his 
keepers we are unwilling to conjecture. 

Mr. Curran’s account of the closing 
act of this, unhappy life is painfully 
striking :— 


‘* He beckoned to his counsel to ap- 
proach him, and making an effort to 
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squeeze him with his damp and nerveless 
hand, uttered ina whisper,and witha smile 
of mournful triumph, the dying words of 
Pierre—‘ We have deceived the senate.’” 


The trial of Mr. Jackson has been 
rendered memorable by a result which 
followed it after a very long interval. 
It was the first of the state trials in 
which it was decided that, in Ireland, 
one witness was sufficient to convict 
in a case of high treason. The bench 
pronounced that this was the doctrine 
of common law, in both England and 
Ireland—a doctrine changed by a 
statute in one country, but unaltered 
in the other. In the life of Mr. Cur- 
ran, this distinction between the law 
of the two countries was strongly com- 

mented on, and Lord Holland, whose 
~ attention was called to the fact by 
some observations in the Edinburgh 
Review, introduced a statute, the Ist 
and 2nd of William 4th, to correct the 
anomaly. 

The report of Mr. Jackson’s trial, 
however, makes it clear, that he ex- 
perienced no injustice, and was denied 
no indulgence which he might reason- 
ably claim. The impression on the 
minds of impartial men may be infer- 
red from the following expression in a 
letter of Lord Charlemont :— 


“Jackson has been found guilty on 
the fullest evidence. A gentleman, who 
attended the trial, assures me, that there 
was twenty times more proof of real 
guilt brought forward in this case, than 
in all the London prosecutions put to- 
gether.”* 


Jackson’s was the first trial for high 
treason in Ireland, during the cen- 
tury. 

The “trials of the Defenders,” 
which follow next in order, com- 
mencing December 14th, 1795, and 
ending March 3rd, 1796, occupy a 
considerable portion of the volume, and 
are preceded by an introduction which 
professes to give an historical and faith- 
ful account of the origin and objects 
of the system framed by these deluded 
men. They were, at the time when 
the trials took place, exclusively Ro- 
man Catholics, or, at least, were re- 
quired to be so, by the rules of the 
society. If we may credit Wolfe 
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Tone's report, they were, so early as 
1794, nearly co-extensive with the 
Roman Catholic population in the hum- 
bler walks of life and in the rural dis- 
tricts. If we are to receive the opi- 
nion of Mr. M‘Nevin, they were a 
society entitled to the name they bore, 
composed of men who entered into al- 
liance with each other, and who 
took arms with no other object or 
design than that of resisting aggres- 
sion, and sustaining themselves against 
an hostile faction. 


** But the Peep-o’-Day Boys were an 
association of a different character,”— 
(From the Hearts of Oak, &c.)—“ influ- 
enced at one and the same time by bigotry 
and avarice. Intolerant of the religion 
of the Roman Catholics, and desirous 
to possess their land, the Peep-o’-Day 
Boys combined the gratification of both 
passions, by the adoption of a system of 
outrage and robbery against the per- 
sons and the property of the Catholic 
peasantry of the north of Ireland. They 
were chiefly, if not entirely, Protestants 
who assumed the sanctions of Protes- 
tantism, for conduct abhorrent from the 
spirit of all religion. Originally, they 
were confined to the county of Armagh. 
Their career commenced in 1784, and 
has been variously described. They 
drew upon the stores of history, and 
found a precedent in the Puritan regi- 
cide’s edict, ‘ to hell or to Connaught’ — 
and they proceeded very systematically 
to drive the Catholic population of Uls- 
ter beyond the Shannon. At the earliest 
dawn, they visited their houses, under 
the pretence of seeking for arms—the 
common trick of the tyrant in Ire- 
land is a search for arms—and, even 
in the guarded language of the ad- 
vocate of the flagellations and pitchcaps, 
‘committed the most wanton outrages, 
insulting their persons and breaking 
their furniture.’t But domiciliary visits 
soon gave way toejectment. Expulsion 
from farms became general; it was a 
proceeding by which the Protestant 
wrecker, Peep-o’-Day Boy, and event- 
a purple Orangeman, specially occu- 
pied the relinquished acres, and sat 
down, a conqueror, to enjoy the fruits 
of his invasion. The facts are unde- 
niable ; at a period little later than these 
trials, not less than 7,000 Catholics had 
been burned out of Armagh. Plowden 
adds, that the ‘ferocious banditti who 
had expelled them, had been encouraged, 
connived at, and protected by govern- 
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ment.’ It is certain the magistrates 
had been supine, and had given passive 
encouragement to the Peep-o’-Day Boys, 
who had changed their name into 
Orangemen. The charitable and Chris- 
tain portion of the northern Protestants 
looked with horror and disgust at the 
enormities practised upon the wretched 
peasantry, and falsely said to be prac- 
tised under the sanctions of Protestant- 
ism; but men of that class were not the 
majority; nor were they found in any 
great numbers amongst those to whom 
was consigned the guardianship of the 
peace. T he magistrates—whether Sigs 
secret sympi athy, or want of energy, it 
matters little—allowed the houses af ‘the 
people to be burned or unroofed, and 
the people themselves to be driven, un- 
der fierce threats, out of their native 
dwellings, without any active interposi- 
tion to save them. 

** The consequence was natural. 
unprotected people sought protection 
from themselves. They felt that they 
were the victims of a conspiracy be- 
tween guilt and power—burnt out of 
their houses, shot, or robbed, by the 
first ; unprotected, unredressed, by the 
last; and they looked to their own 
strength and despair for that defence 
which the law refused, and hence came 
the Defenders. Their oppressors were 
men of the lowest rank among the Pro- 
testants; the Defenders were in the 
lowest rank of the Catholics; but the 
crimes of neither can, with justice, be 
imputed to the spirit of their religion. 
The Peep-o'-Day Boys were vulgar men, 
using the name of religion as a mask for 
robbery and aggrandizement; the De- 
fenders were a society of affrighted 
peasants, agitated by despair or vin- 
dictiveness, and driven to wage a defen- 
sive war against violence and robbery.’ 


The 


Mr. M‘Nevin, consistently with this 
representation, discredits the usual 
account of the origin of feud between 
the northern factions. The “ supposi- 
tion” that they had their rise “in a 
quarrel which took place in the fair of 
Portnorris, between two of those sec- 
taries, whose personal enmity soon 
extended itself to the entire body of 

each,”* “is,” he says, “ very absurd 
and manifestly false, as might be ex- 
pecied, coming from Sir R. Musgrave, 
even in the character of Veridicus.” 
Had Mr. M‘Nevin remembered that 
Hardy, the biographer of Lord Char- 
lemont, countenances the ‘ supposi- 
tion” of Sir R. Musgrave, he would 
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have been, perhaps, less damnatory in 
his strictures upon it; had he made 
sufficient inquiry into the subject, he 
would have known that the supposition 
so far from being absurd or false, is 
nothing more or less than the strict 
and well-known truth. 

But although an incident of this de- 
scription may have furnished occasion 
for the formation or division of parties, 
the cause must have lain deeper, and 
the elements of division must have 
been already accumulated in the public 
mind. Much doubt and uncertainty 
is said to prevail as to the priority of ag- 
gression in the conflicts between the 
original Peep-o’-Day Boys and Defen- 
ders, and speculation has been busy even 
as to the circumstances under which the 
latter party adopted their name. It is 
said that organised disaffection in Ire- 
land has very craftily benefited by a 
frequent change of name, and has thus 
succeeded in misleading more than the 
superficial into a belief that an insur- 
rectionary system had no ¢éontinuity of 
plan or purpose. It has been said we 
the name Defender was taken up by 
party who had previously denomin: ied 
themselves “the Brest Fleet,” (* fleet” 
was the name assumed by each of the 
local factions in the north,) and had 
thus incurred suspicion of cherishing 
some treasonable purpose. If there 
be truth in this allegation, it throws 
much light on the nature of the con- 
test carried oninthenorth. We have 
not adequate means of deciding the 
question. 

There are, however, considerations 
which ought not to be so much ne- 
glected as they are by those who prof- 
fer information on such subjects as 
these. Why are the factious or party 
proceedings of the North judged of 
and pronounced upon, as if Ulster held 
itself estranged from the other parts 
of Ireland? Why is the question 
respecting priority of outrage de- 
termined by a reference to that pro- 
vince only, in which the particular 
disorders have had their evil conse- 
quences? It is well known that in 
the earliest insurrectionary movements 
in the South and West of Ireland, 
there was a reference to some secret 
power or principle which had autho- 
rity in the North,and that even toa later 
day this reference was continued. 


* p. 295. 
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How is it possible to believe that 
Northern disaffection did not take 
cognizance of, and keep up intelligence 
with insurrection as it made progress 
in the South? How is it possible to 
suppose that the contests between 
‘« Peep-o’-Day” boys and Defenders, by 
which the North of Ireland was dis- 
turbed in the year 1785, are to be 
judged of apart from all considera- 
tion of the “ Right” boys, who in the 
same year showed themselves in such 
commanding force in the South, and 
madeand marked their progress where- 
ver they were withstood, by the mos 
execrable cruelties—“ cruelties,” as 
Lord Clare observed, “too horrible even 
for savages to be thought guilty of ?” 
These men met, observed the noble 
lord, in a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and there took an oath to obey 
the laws of Captain Right, and to 
starve the clergy; thence they pro- 
ceeded in bodies, frequently unarmed, 
amounting to thousands, swearing in 
the peopl¢ of every district so as to 
make their organization universal. If 
there was resistance, or any serious 
violation of their laws, woe to the 
offender ; mutilation—whipping, were 
among the most merciful of their in- 
flictions. Instances were known in 
which a wretched man was set naked 
on a saddle covered with thorns— 
buried alive in a grave lined with 
thorns. But the cruelties of this bar- 
barous confederacy are too shocking 
to be dwelt on. We pass away from 
them, and we ask, is it reasonable to 
imagine that the system from which 
they emanated had not its influence in 
the North, and was'not feared there ? 
We profess ourselves honestly unable 
to say whether in the North of Ireland 
the “ Peep-o’-Day” boys or the De- 
fenders took the lead in their warfare 
of mutual outrage. We have inquired 
extensively, and minutely, and unsuc- 
cessfully. Roman Catholics, of age 
to remember, have contradicted Pro- 
testants of equal age and of equal 
soundness of mind. Both have agreed 
in condemning the lawless factions— 
describing them as, on the one side and 
the other, the idle, disorderly, and 
worthless ; but both have persisted in 
disclaiming for their respective co- 
religionists the discredit of commenc- 
ing civil strife. 

This doubt, however, hangs over 
only the first stage of Northern dis- 
cord. Mr. M‘Nevin writes as if he 
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had not made the necessary distinction 
betwéen the Defenders of 1785 and 
those who became dreadfully conspicu- 
ous in some years after. The first 
feuds were staid—the “ Peep-o’-Day” 
boys ceased their matutinal, and the 
Defenders their jnocturnal invasions 
of each other’s domestic quiet, and 
a season of repose succeeded. When 
the disorders broke out again, in 
1791, the Defenders had the unequi- 
vocal discredit of their commence- 
ment, and the infamy, all their own, of 
signalizing their opening proceedings 
by an atrocity unparalleled perhaps in 
the annals of the civilized world. We 
allude to what we dare not dwell upon, 
the unutterable cruelties perpetrated 
on the family of the schoolmaster at 
Forkhill. If such an outrage, and 
the fiendish menace which it ‘was de- 
signed to exemplify, had not alarmed 
and aroused all whose ears were 
shocked by the report of it, the prin- 
ciples of foresight and caution would 
have been imparted to us for no good 
purpose. And yet the Protestants of 
the North, persecuted and menaced as 
they continued for some’ years to be, 
were slow to combine for their mutual 
protection and support. The De- 
fenders were organizedas a body— 
had plan and purpose in their move- 
ments—had secret signs and passwords 
by which they gained the advantage of 
recognition as members of the same 
fraternity—and used all these advan- 
tages in their assaults upon Protest- 
ants, scattered and defenceless. We 
have heard men of the strictest in- 
tegrity speak of that season of terror 
with all the freedom of conscious 
truth—describe the boastful array of 
their enemies as they appeared at 
times in bands of several hundreds, 
and marched through fairs or mar- 
kets—the manner in which multitudes 
of unknown enemies would sometimes 
suddenly appear, and by some mys- 
terious bond of concert, act together 
in an outrageous attack upon them ; 
and we have had described to us the 
manner in which, not unfrequently, 
the bedding of a whole family would 
be employed as a barricade on some 
night of alarm, while the threatened 
household caught by turns, as in turn 
they kept watch, a chill and unre- 
freshing slumber. Such was the state 
of extensive districts in the North of 
Ireland from the year 1792 until the 
formation of the orange societies in 
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September, 1795. In the interval a 
most acrimonious spirit was mani- 
fested in the contests between the dis- 
orderly and ill-conducted of various 
religious denominations.  Peep-o'- 
Day” boys and Defenders were con- 
tinually in the foray, or the field— 
alarm and outrage were spread abroad 
in all directions—and with a supine- 
ness altogether unaccountable, law 
and government left a fine country and 
peaceable subjects to the mercy of cdn- 
tending factions. At length the Pro- 
testants, of the better description, 
were awakened to a sense of their 
danger. The battle of the Diamond, 
and the treachery which signalized it, 
aroused them, and the Orange society 
was formed. The first lodge was 
constituted towards the close of Sep- 
tember, 1795. In the two following 
years the order gained consistency and 
extent; and since the day when it at- 
tained strength, Ulster has enjoyed 
security. 

We are not the advocates or apolo- 
gists of political societies, marked by 
religious distinctions, Far more to 
our minds would be a state of things 
in which all sects and classes should 
feel themselves one people~—all under 
the law’s protection, and all inter- 
changing the charities of a Christian 
society. But there may be times when 
faction is strong, and the law blind or 
weak—when he who would be safe 
must seek a more effectual protector 
than unwise laws or a feeble executive 
can afford him—when the good must 
combine if they would not be victims 
of their enemies. In such a conjunc- 
ture the Protestants of the North of 
Ireland instituted the Orange society— 
a society which could appeal to the 
state of Ulster for forty years for 
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proof that its agency was beneficial, 
and which can appeal to the modera- 
tion and respect for law, which has 
characterised its proceedings during 
recent years of sore trial, as proof 
unanswerable that its professions of 
loyalty to the throne, attachment to 
the constitution, and its recognition of 
the great rule of Christian and social 
duty, have ever been in accordance 
with the principles by which, profes- 
sedly, it has been animated.* 

We shall not enter into the details 
of the trials of the Defenders. ‘Their 
treasonable organization and designs 
were made too manifest to need fur- 
ther exposure. There is but one 
subject on which we should wish to 
be enlightened. It is as to the mean- 
ing of the leading pass-word adopted 
in this confederation. The word is 
“‘Eliphismatis.” It will be remembered 
that the Defenders were exclusively 
Roman Catholic, and that their great 
object was described as being to anni- 
hilate or exterminate Protestants. It 
is probably very generally known that 
the pass-word, as given in the trial of 
Welden, was interpreted as a pledge 
to prosecute this evil purpose. The 
word was supposed to be composed of 
the initials of the engagement, and 
was thus interpreted :— 


“E very 

Living (or loyal) 
ris 

P rotestant 

H eretic 

I 

Shall 

M urder. 

A nd 

T his 

I 

S wear.” 


* A most groundless charge has been sometimes made against the Orange society, 
rofessing to be founded on an address delivered by Lord Gosford in the December 
of 1795. His lordship stated that Roman Catholics were cruelly persecuted and 
driven from their homes by a banditti, who accused them of no crime except their 


religious belief. It is only necessary to read his lordship’s address, to be convinced 
that the charges against the orangemen finds in it no countenance whatever. The 
battle of the Diamond was fought between Defenders and ‘“ Peep-o’-Day” boys. 
It was only when the former broke the truce, and re-commenced hostilities, that 
the Protestants of other denomination than Presbyterians, took part against them. 
The Orange society was framed in the first instance by those of the Protestants 
who were forced last into the field ; and the excesses, if excesses there were, after 
the battle, can, with no colour of justice, be ascribed to them. But, in truth, Lord 
Gosford’s address is full of exaggeration and misstatement. It was framed in 
accordance with the complaints of men, who in many instances covered their escape 
from the punishment of the law under a pretence that they were flying from per- 
sonal enemies. 
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Such was the interpretation almost 
universally assigned to the word by Pro- 
testants. We could wish to hear a 
better explanation given with an air of 
authority. It is unhappily certain, 
that the disclosed purposes and the acts 
of Defenders gave asemblance of truth 
to the sinister interpretation ; and it 
is not irrational to believe, that the 
readiness with which vile calumnies 
circulated with respect to the Orange 
society were received by the antagonist 
party, was, to some extent, an acknow- 
ledgment that their own views were 
of the same kind which they were so 
prompt to believe of others. As re- 
spects the Orange body, time, and the 
very searching inquiry into their sys- 
tem—we may add also, their uniform 
conduct—has disproved the foul slan- 
ders industriously circulated to defame 
them ; the societies also against which 
they united for their defence, have had 
their objects and purposes to some ex- 
tent ascertained, and the effect has 
been to establish the very worst of the 
charges, and confirm the worst suspi- 
cions ever entertained respecting them. 

On “the trials of the Defenders,” 
reported in Mr. M‘Nevin’s volume, 
the principal witness was a person of 
the name of Lawler. He appears to 
have been a young man, originally 
brought up as a Protestant, and after- 
wards led astray by falling into the 
society of persons who entertained the 
infidel notions, and the revolutionary 
principles then unhappily prevalent. 
From stage to stage of rash and crimi- 
nal speculation he passed eventually into 
the Society of Defenders ; and being 


more than ordinarily free from reli- 
gious, preferences, announced himself, 
by the advice of the party introducing 
him, as a Roman Catholic. After 
some time he learned the more secret 
purposes of the society, and finding 
that a general massacre of Protestants 
was among them, some good instincts 
stirred within him, and ina state of 
agitation, denoting horror at the in- 
telligence, he communicated it to a 
friend,* and besought his council. 
Arrests and trials followed. It is of 
little moment now to enter into detail 
of the particulars proved as affecting 
individuals. As regarded the society at 
large, it appears to have become con- 
nected with France, to have entertained 
a purpose of exterminating Protestants, 
and to have meditated a general rising, 
which was to commence in the North 
after the harvest had been saved. Itis 
unnecessary to remind the reader how 
amply evidence to this effect was borne 
out by the well-known state of Ulster, 
and especially by the battle of the Dia- 
mond, fought September, 1795.t The 
consequence of that unhappy, though 
providential, engagement was to arrest 
the Defenders in their career of 
wickedness—to rescue the North of 
Ireland from their power, and thus 
eventually, through Ged’s blessing, to 
save the country. 

The remaining trials in the volume 
are characterized rather by the great 
forensic ability displayed in them than 
by any thing of universal importance 
in their circumstances. One is the 
trial in which Mr. Peter Finnerty was 
convicted of a libel; the other that in 


* “George Cowan sworn; examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 


“Do you know Lawler? Ido. 
** How long? Four or five years. 


* Do you recollect his going to you in August last? I do. 
‘* Tell the jury upon what occasion was that. He came tome on Monday morn- 
ing, 23rd or 24th of August, and seemed to be a good deal agitated. He came into 


the parlour ; he shut the door of the parlour, and then opened his mind to me.”— 
Trials, p. 382. 

«‘ The prisoner asked witness what religion he was of ? Witness replied he was 
a Roman. The reason he said so was, because Brady told him when he went to be 
sworn to say he was a Roman, for that they had an objection to admit Protestants. 
Witness asked the prisoner his reason for asking the question so many times ? 
Prisoner said, because he would not sit in company with a Protestant, That the 
night before the Defenders were to have risen, but on account of the harvest not 
being got in, it was deferred ; for if the harvest should be destroyed, they would be 
starved; but as soon asit was got in, they would rise upon the Protestants and 
= them to death, and that the ports would be attacked at the same time ; he meant 

y the ports the different garrisons in Ireland.”— Ibid, p. 421. 

t The trials were held in the winter, the criminal purpose was sworn to as 

having been discovered in the summer of that ycar. 
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which Finney was acquitted of the 
charge of high treason—each contain- 
ing a favourable specimen of Curran’s 
surpassing eloquence—an_ eloquence 
in kind and degree unequalled in his 
own day, or, as we are informed, in 
ours, except in the passion and power 
of Mr. Whiteside’s addresses. The 
circumstances of these trials are too 
well known to admit of being dwelt 
on at any length. We would, how- 
ever, suggest to Mr. M*Nevin that his 
introduction to Finnerty’s trial isagreat 
and a manifest defect in his volume. 

The trial which furnished an ocva- 
sion for Finnerty’s libel should have 
been given in full, not in an editor's 
version of it. A report of that trial 
exists—it is evidently in Mr. M‘Nevin’s 
possession ; he ought to have placed 
it before his readers. To tell them in 
a note that “there is no correct re- 
port of the trial, and it is therefore 
offered in the shape of narrative, 
ample enough to illustrate the trial of 
Finnerty, which sprung from it,” and 
then to refer to this incorrect report 
from time to time as the sole authority 
for certain statements, is not to act the 
part of an unprejudiced editor in a 
case of so much delicacy as he had 
taken upon him to represent. Having 
undertaken to publish reports of cer- 
tain state trials, he was no further 
responsible than for his selection of 
the best, and best authenticated. In 
his notes and observations he could 
expose inaccuracies and supply defects, 
but he ought not to have offered his 
own version as the substitute for a re- 
port to which, from time to time, he 
refers his readers, while he affords 
them no opportunity of applying to it. 
This defect ought to be supplied by 
an appendix, or in a second edition. 
We would suggest also the expediency 
of indulging his readers with a good 
general index, and a more complete 
table of contents. With these addi- 
tions Mr. M‘Nevin’s published reports 
will prove very useful, interesting to 
the reader, and furnishing valuable 
materials to the historian. 

We have censured Mr. M‘Nevin’s 
omission of the report of the trial of 
William Orr—a report which should 
naturally precede that of Finnerty’s 


* Trials, p. 482. 
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trial for a libel ; and yet we are aware 
that the omission could be defended on 
the ground that the report was not 
worthy of insertion. This, we believe, 
would be a valid defence ; but then it 
is a defence of which no editor could 
reasonably avail himself, who had given 
the substance of the report, as if it 
were truth, in his own compilation, 
Mr. M‘Nevin states there is no correct 
report of Orr’s trial. How is this to 
be accounted for. The trial was the 
most memorable of all those in which 
the state prosecuted in that time of 
trouble and alarm. The result of the 
trial appears to have had a most exten- 
sive influence. The memory of the 
sufferer was honoured with an almost 
superstitious veneration. He served 
as a martyr for the convivial meetings 
of political reformers. The press of 
the times was, (as the character of the 
leading journals of the Union will 
show, as indeed was manifested in the 
publication in which Finnerty was pro- 
secuted,) daring enough to have put for- 
ward all that had appeared favourable 
to Orr on his trial, and to put forth a 
correct report of the whole trial, if 
such a report would render best service 
to his memory. And yet, as Mr. 
M‘Nevin informs his readers, “ there 
is no correct report of the trial.”* 

LordClare, in his place in the house 
of Lords, gave an account of the trial 
of Orr, and of the circumstances atten- 
dant on it, which it would be culpable 
to omit. In many respects his lord- 
ship’s statements correspond with those 
of Mr. M*Nevin:— 


‘| have informed myself,” said the no- 
ble earl,+ “ accurately of the circum- 
stances which attended this unhappy 
man’s conviction, which I will state; andas 
I state them in the hearing of the noble and 
learned lord who sate upon his trial, if I 
should commit any the most trivial mistake, 
Ihave no doubt he will set me right. He 
was indicted for administering an unlaw- 
ful oath to two soldiers of the names of 
Wheatly and Lindsay—an oath certainly 
intended to seduce them from their duty ; 
what led to the discovery of their sedi- 
tion was, the seizure of some official 
papers at Londonderry, upon a committee 
of United Irishmen, in which these two 
soldiers were returned by name, by one 
of their corresponding committees, as 


¢ Speech on a motion made by the Earl of Moira, February 19, 1798. 
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‘being up,’ which is the cant of the 
brotherhood to describe its members: 
these men were immediately seized by 
their officers, and examined separately ; 
and on their examination, they both 
agreed in the detail of their evidence; 
and having sworn information before a 
magistrate against Mr. Orr, for having 
administered an oath of seduction to 
them, he was arrested, and brought to 
trial. On his trial, both the soldiers 
were examined, and proved distinctly 
that Orr had administered the oath to 
them, in the presence of several persons 
whom they named ; and after a long and 
puzzling cross-examination, as I am in- 
formed, nothing appeared which could 
invalidate their testimony, An attempt 
was made by the prisoner in his defence 
to impeach the credit of one of them— 
I think of Wheatly—in which he failed 
so completely, that the learned judge 
would not even take down the evidence in 
his note-book ; but no attempt whatever 
was made at or after the trial, to im- 
peach the credit, or invalidate the testi- 
mony of Lindsay ; and although both the 
soldiers named several persons who were 
present when they were sworn by the pri- 
soner, not one of them was produced on 
his part, or examined in contradiction to 
the soldiers. On this evidence the jury 
found him guilty, and recommended him 
to mercy. The next day a motion was 
made in arrest of judgment ; and tothe 
scandal and disgrace of the profession 
to which I belong, in a partial and gar- 
bled report of the trial of this unhappy 
man, which every lawyer who reads it 
must see is the production of a barris- 
ter, the public are given to understand 
there was but one count in the indict- 
ment to which the objection was made 
in arrest of judgment; and the public 
are also given to understand that this 
unhappy man was tried and convicted 
under an expired statute, although it is 
clear as any point could be, that the ori- 
ginal statute could not have expired till 
the end of this session of parliament, 
and an act had passed last year for ex- 
plaining and amending it, which is al- 
together suppressed ; and although there 
were three counts in the indictment, 
to all of which the evidence on the 
trial equally applied, and two of them 
were unobjected to by the prisoner’s 
counsel, yet is this circumstance also 
suppressed: and in the same garbled 
and mutilated report, an affidavit of two 
of the jurors is printed, that whiskey 
was introduced into the jury-room, and 
that they were drunk when they gave 
their verdict; and to the scandal and 
disgrace of an honourable profession, 
one of the prisoner's counsel is repre- 
sented as having stated this affidavit in 
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open court, on the flimsy pretence of 
moving the court of oyer and terminer 
for an attachment against the jurymen, 
upon the voluntary affidavit which they 
had been prevailed upon to make, ac- 

cusing themselves of having given their 
verdict in a state of intoxication ; and in 
the same report the voluntary affidavit of 
a dissenting clergyman, taken most im- 
properly by amagistrate, after Orr’s con- 
viction, is also printed, in which he states, 
sometime since he attended Wheatly, 
at the village of Rashaken, in a sick 
bed, when he expressed that he had 
committed a number of crimes, and 
amongst these, the crime of perjury; 
and in the same affidavit he describes 
Wheatly pretty plainly as being in a 
state of mental derangement when he 
made this confession. On the return of 
the learned lord to town, he laid the 
recommendation of the jury before the 
Lord Lieutenant, and being asked by 
his excellency whether he had a doubt 
on his mind of the guilt of Mr. Orr, 
and whether he would join in recom- 
mending him to mercy, the learned lord 
declared that he had no doubt on his mind 
of the guilt of this unhappy man, and that 
he could not recommend him to mercy con- 
sistently with his duty. His excellency, 
notwithstanding this declaration of the 
learned lord, respited Mr. Orr, to give 
time for inquiry, whether any justifiable 
ground could be laid for extending 
mercy to him; and finding that nothing 
could be substantiated to shake the jus- 
tice of his conviction, the unhappy man 
was left for execution. The affidavits 
which I have stated never were laid be- 
fore the Lord Lieutenant; but if they 
had, is there a man with a trace of 
the principles of justice in his mind, who 
will say that such affidavits ought to be 
attended to—is it to be supposed that a 
judge would receive a verdict from a jury 
in a state of intoxication ; or was it ever 
heard that a juryman was received by 
voluntary affidavit to impeach a verdict 
in which he had concurred? Will any 
man with a trace of criminal justice in his 
mind, say that a voluntary affidavit of a 
person not produced, unexamined at the 
trial, ought to be received after convic- 
tion, to impeach the credit of a witness 
who was examined and cross-examined, 
and whose credit stood unimpeached by 
legal evidence? If such an affidavit 
were to lay the necessary foundation of 
a pardon after conviction, I will venture 
to say, there is no man who may be con- 
victed hereafter of any crime, however 
atrocious, that will not be able to obtain 
a similar affidavit.” 


Such was the statement, and such 
the reasoning of Lord Clare, delivered 
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in the house of Lords in the pre- 
sence of the learned lord, before whom 
Orr had been tried. We apprehend, 
no doubt is now entertained upon the 
subject of his guilt. Mr. Madden, in 
his History of United Irishmen, does 
not scruple to avow that Orr was con- 
nected with that body after the period 
at which their designs became what 
would be thought even worse than trea- 
sonable. At least we would infer so 
much froin the following passage :— 


** James Hope, on the subject of as- 
sassinations ascribed to the United 
Irishmen, informs me, that at the so- 
ciety established’ at Craigarogan, they 
came to a resolution to the following ef- 
fect: * That any man who recommended 
or practised assassination of any person 
whomsoever, or however hostile to the 
society, should be expelled.’ 

** At a Baronial Committee, held at 
Ballyclare, near Carrickfergus, James 
Hope and Joseph Williamson proposed 
the resolution above named, it was se- 
conded by William Orr, (who was exe- 
cused at Carrickfergus, ) who said on that 
occasion, ‘a man who would recommend 
the killing of another was a coward as 
well asa murderer.’ ‘The resolution, 
however, was opposed by some of the 
Belfast meeting, and it did not pass at 
that meeting. But no society or commit- 
tee gave a sanction to the practice of 
assassination.”* 


Such is Mr. Madden's statement, 
and such his singularly daring asser- 
tion. It is proposed in a Baronial 
Committee, ‘ that any man who recom- 
mends or practises assassination shall 
be expelled,” and the proposal is nega- 
tived. Did not the committee which 
came to such a decision sanction the 
crime they refused to punish? Did 
not they who thus affirmed their reso- 
lution to hold communion with mur- 
derers,sanction murder? Mr. Madden 
does not inform his readers that this 
abominable vote influenced Orr to re- 
nounce the society of the abettors of 
murder whe had come to it. Strange 
that the memory of a man who could 
continue to sit in such society, should 
ever have been had in honour. We 
would appeal to the common sympa- 
thies of any honest man, whatever his 
politics—who was most to be execrated? 
—the man who could continue in 
membership with a society which was 


asked to exclude from its body mur- 
derers in intention and act, and refu- 
sed to cleanse itself? or he who, having 
been lured into the society, under de. 
lusive pretexts, separates himself when 
he finds out its flagitious mystery, and 
denounces it to public justice? Which is 
baser or worse ?—the informer against 
whom no charge can be alleged, except 
that of having prosecuted members of 
a body which sanctioned the practice 
of assassination ? or the man who con- 
tinues to belong to that body, having 
such evidence as Orr had of its flagi- 
sious indifference to crime, and who has 
the sinful merit of guarding its foul 
tecret? But we must pause ; there is 
much in Mr. Madden’s volume as well 
as in the leading state trials, upon which 
we feel tempted to enlarge, but we 
have not space for such an indulgence. 

With respect to the views disclosed in 
the editorial observations which accom- 
pany Mr. M‘Nevin’sreports,weaccount 
them to a very great extent erroneous; 
but we do not dispute the sincerity 
with which they are entertained, or 
censure strongly the spirit in which 
they are avowed. Mr. M‘Nevin has 
made himself master of the arguments 
of the party whose champion he ap- 
pears to be, so far as such knowledge 
is compatible with ignorance of the 
case against them. This one-sided 
information he displays with an air of 
frankness, which could scarcely be re- 
tained by one who knew how false it 
was; and with sufficient ingenuity to 
make his case seem plausible to all 
who will take it on his showing. The 
spirit, too, in which he makes common 
cause with the culprits whom he re- 
presents as oppressed men, and de- 
nounces the informers who betrayed 
or bore witness against them, and 
even the government, which did not 
spare and screen them, resembles 
generosity ; and might indeed Jay claim 
to the name of that virtue, if it could 
exist in a total estrangement from 
justice. But it will not impose upon, 
or seduce, those who hold justice to be 
essential to all moral worth ; they will 
not confound the anger aroused on 
seeing guilt betrayed by an instrumen- 
tality like itself, and which it would 
have made its own, with the virtuous 
indignation which espouses the cause 
of oppressed innocence. 


* United Irishmen, second series, vol. ii, App. 356. 
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The case fairly deduceable from the 
“leading state trials,” and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were brought 
to an issue, admits of being briefly 
stated; and the adverse statements of 
it admit of a ready and instructive 
comparison. The condition of Ire- 
land and of Irish society at the 
epoch of the trials, was one of ex- 
treme peril. A very large proportion 
of the superior and middle classes en- 
gaged in a formidable confederacy, and 
covering treasonable purposes under 
constitutional pretexts—the far greater 
number of the humbler classes bound 
together in a conspiracy, which had 
fur its object the extermination of 
Protestants, and the accomplishment 
of a separation from England through 
the intervention of France ;—the 
army, to no small extent, tainted by 
the same treasonable spirit—foreign 
agents taking advantage of all oppor- 
tunities in their power to propagate 
disaffection, or to extend and consoli- 
date a treasonable organization—this 
fearful combination the government of 
the day put down; many of the pro- 
moters of it they punished. In their 
prosecution of guilty men they often 
had recourse to witnesses no less 
criminal—witnesses who, in some in- 
stances, had been corrupted by the 
culprits they prosecuted to conviction. 
Their crime is, not that they con- 
demned or punished innocent men, 
but that they employed some bad 
men as their agents. We ap- 
peal to the history of the fearful days 
of which we write, and to the dis- 
closures of times more recent, and we 
confidently affirm, that there is no 
precedent, to be found in the annals of 
any country, comparable with that 
which has been set in the “ leading 
trials’"—no one case in which such a 
conspiracy was baffled, and the victims 
to offended justice, guiltless of the 
offence for which they suffered, so 
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few. The times were so pregnant 
with disorder and alarm, that they 
might explain and excuse, although 
they could not justify, somé instances 
in which the law did not exercise due 
discrimination — some instances in 
which the innocent were sufferers : but 
we firmly believe, that, considering 
the magnitude of the evil, the pur- 
pose and strength of the conspiracy, at 
the close of the Jast century in Ire- 
land, there never was, at any period of 
the world’s history, a case in which 
those were so few who suffered un- 
justly from the sentence of the 
law. Let this be said in behalf 
of the government. Let the case 
against government be also stated. 
Spies and informers were employed for 
the purpose of bringing traitors to con- 
viction; and of separating, let it be 
added, their case from that of the inno- 
cent, who were thus kept unharmed. 

We leave these statements to the 
reader, and make no attempt to pre- 
judice or persuade him into a pre- 
ference for either. We enter into no 
defence of the Irish government for 
the undue indulgence, or the indecision, 
which may have given conspirators 
encouragement and hope in the years 
previous to the epoch of the trials, 
We enter into no investigation of their 
general conduct in the breaking up of 
a baleful conspiracy, or the suppression 
of arebellion. As to the trials, with 
which alone we are concerned, we affirm 
that few persons, if any,were condemned 
who were not guilty of the crime and 
charge for which they suffered; and 
for the employment of informers, we 
should take shame to ourselves were we 
to think of setting such a charge in 
the balance to be weighed against the 
merit of saving the empire—the lives 
and fortunes of loyal subjects—at an 
expense of convicting before the tri- 
bunals of the country so very few who 
merited acquittal. 
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OF THE NIGHTMARE. 


To our fathers, in their straightfor- 
ward way of looking at things—un- 
sophisticated by the Sadducean phi- 
losophy that every where Jends its 
colouring to the views of their chil- 
dren—the Nightmare was a wandering 
demon, or imp of darkness, which, 
either for its own inscrutable impish 
pleasure, or under the mysterious con- 
straint of some occult force of sym- 
pathy, or spiritual attraction, issued 
forth nightly from the place of such 
spirits, seeking among mortals whom 
it might ride in his sleep. Then, woe 
to him that had swinishly exceeded in 
his eating or drinking at the day’s last 
meal—supping “not wisely, but too 
well.” Woe to him that said not his 
prayers before going to bed, or that, 
lying down, neglected to commend his 
bed itself to the tutelage of the hea- 
venly powers! Such a one, ere the 
night was old, saw, between waking 
and sleeping, the Nightmare sitting 
upon his breast—a bloated, unsightly 
thing, staring upon him with eyes 
fraught with a hellish fascination, and 
pressing out his breath with the weight 
of its most abominable hams. Passive, 
without motion or speech, he lay, in 
terror and anguish, gasping mutely ; 
for the power of those Gorgun eyes 
was in his brain, and thence rayed 
forth influences along every nerve, 
and laid its thrall upon every muscle ; 
and his limbs were the Nightmare’s, 
and not his own. All human life and 
fellowship, the sun-gladdened earth 
itself, with all solace of its helpful 
hands and cheery voices, seemed passed 
on its way, leaving him behind, for- 
gotten, alone with the Nightmare, in a 
world of darkness and void. 

The old German name for this ob- 
scene spirit was Mahr, from which our 
Nightmare is derived. Of the same 
stock is the French cauchemar. In the 
Upper German the word kauchen sig- 


nifies to cover or squat; in High 
German, kauern. From kauchen and 
Mahr we have cauehemar,the cowering 
goblin. The modern Germans use, 
instead of Mahr, the word Alp, the 
affinity of which to the English e/f is 
evident. Indeed, in northern fable all 
spirits of baser sort (what we call 
sprites), as fays, goblins, &c., are 
named Alfen or Elfen. In some 
parts of Germany, the words Schroter- 
lein and Schretzel are used, which have 
atone of endearment about them, and 
no doubt are propitiatorily intended.* 
All these point equally to. a belief in 
the personal subsistence of the Night- 
mare, a belief indicated no less, in a 
widely dissimilar quarter, by the Greek 
Ephialtes and the Latin Jncubus, as 
well as by the curious term Balbutzi- 
carius, which Adelung finds in the 
writers of the Middle Empire. 

Our philosophy, confident that there 
is nothing in heaven or earth but 
what it is awake to, gives altogether a 
different account of the matter. The 
sense of pressure, it tells us, experi- 
enced by the sufferer from nightmare 
(for it will not so much as spell the 
word with a capital letter) is simply 
the effect of a congested state of the 
lungs, or of an overloaded condition 
of the stomach. A sensation is occa- 
sioned like that of a load lying upon 
the chest, and the dreaming phantasy 
forthwith suggests an outward cause 
of the sensation, and shapes to itself 
the cowering phantom, as hideous in 
form as the effect which it is brought 
in to account for is distressing. Thus 
we now admit only a subjective night- 
mare, whereas our fathers believed in 
an objective one. 

Obviously, neither opinion is capa- 
ble of proof, and every one will adopt 
that which seems to him most proba- 
ble; that is, which best connects itself 
with his theory of things in general. 





* In the same spirit of conciliation, the most mischievous personage of the English 
fairy mythology is called Robin Goodfellow. 
** Those that Hob Goblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their works, and they shall have good luck.” 
Midsummer-night’s Dream. 
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There is one point, however, which 
seems to tell startlingly for the ancient 
or objective side of the question. After 
the visitation, it is not uncommon to 
find the place upon which the monster 
had appeared to sit, swollen and dis- 
coloured, sometimes even excoriated 
and bleeding, presenting, in short, 
every appearance of having been really 
subjected to the pressure of a bruising 
or galling weight: nay, in some cases, 
the impression of the very form of the 
demon, as seen by the sufferer in his 
dream (the print of feet, the in- 
denture of haunches, &c.), has been 
plainly visible on the skin. Doctor 
van Duffel, or Druffel—we have seen 
the name written both ways—is our 
authority on this point. Here is what 
he says :— 


**In a half-waking or intersomnious 
condition, you behold a monster of some 
kind, a goblin, a fiery horse, a wild, 
gigantic man, glide slowly towards you. 
This apparition sets itself on the pit of 
your stomach, and presses you with 
such a crushing weight, that you can 
neither breathe nor move a limb. After 
the affection are often to be seen livid 
marks (sugillationes), some affirm actual 
impressions of the figure of the goblin 
or monster, on the place where it sat.” 


And Doctor Ennemoser also speaks 
of the same thing as matter of long 
experience and notoriety. 

Nor, however it seems to clash with 
received notions of spiritual essences, 
are we without evidence of the power 
of other spirits than the nightmare, to 
leave on the human body material 
traces of their operation. Liillbopp, a 
writer every way worthy of credit, says: 


“* A certain person saw a spectre lay 
hold of him, and, after the same was 
vanished, he yet felt, in the part so laid 
hold of, a pain which lasted many days ; 
in other such cases also have swellings 
and other marks of lesion been observed.” 


And the same writer further re- 
marks :— 


“Tt is not easy to reason a person 
who has had such an experience out of 
the belief in a preternatural agency, 
seeing he can in no other way explain to 
himself the fixed pain and the swelling.” 


You prove to him that it is impos- 
sible, but his pinches testify, in legible 
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black and blue, as well as in very in- 
telligible tinglings, that, possible or 
not, it is fact. 

And Doctor van Druffel, or Duffel, 
already cited, depones in the Berlin 
Ecclesiastical Journal, and says :— 


“IT myself know a person who affirms 
that a ghost, which he was compelled to 
carry some distance on his shoulders, in 
broad daylight, left livid-blue marks, as 
of bruises, on the parts which its but- 
tocks had pressed, which marks he also 
afterwards showed to me and to others. 
Now,” (proceeds the Doctor,) “ as to 
these sugillations, which the nightmare 
produces, I can appeal for the truth of 
them to known experience. It bynomeans 
follows, however, that a veritable, ob- 
jectively present spirit has produced 
these bruises. We may with confidence 
assume, that the phantasy, excited to a 
magical activity through the local afflux 
of blood, first subtrudes a goblin as 
cause, and then by a like magical re- 
action effects an extravasation of blood 


» 


in the part subjected to pressure.” 


Another great authority on such 
points, the learned Frederick von 
Meyer, of Frankfort, does not in this 
fully agree with Doctor van Duffel. 
The nightmare, as this author thinks, 
may indeed be a mere phantasm or 
psychic image, devoid of all proper 
objectivity ; but it is just as possible 
that it may be a personal subsistence, 
as the popular belief will have it. He 
calls on intelligent patients and un- 
prejudiced physicians to lay before the 
public accurate accounts of the affec- 
tion, ‘as it occurs in their own experi- 
ence, and thus to furnish persons 
versed in ghostly matters, and who 
have experimental knowledge of the 
invisible world, with data to decide 
upon its natural or supernatural cha- 
racter. To which purpose the learned 
author proceeds to throw in his own 
mite of information, assuring us that 
a lady so visited has described the sen- 
sation to him, as being distinctly that 
of the pressure of a hairy body, as of 
an ape or other beast. 


Certainly, there is no one in or 
out of Germany that knows so much 
about Nightmares, and such problema- 
tical entities, as Frederick von Meyer ; 
nevertheless, Doctor Ennemoser is 
not agreed with him. Doctor En- 
nemoser is a philosopher, and will not 
hear of au objective Nightmare. The 
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* sugillations” do not puzzle him. Me- 
dical history, he informs us, offers ma- 
ny examples of the power of thought 
to produce wounds on the surface of 
the body, in parts to which it is in- 
tently directed, the mere inward ima- 
gining of an injury in a particular 
place working the injury imagined. 
The explanation of this he finds in 
“the plastic force of phantasy, the 
essence of which, as poetic shaping 

ower, consists in the realizing of 
ideal representations, wherein the soul 
of man can do much even unto his own 
body.” ‘The animal soul (psyche),” 
says the Doctor— 


*‘ unconsciously copies in the germi- 
nal matter cuntntent in the blood the 
images presented to it, whether by the 
senses from without, or by the thought 
from within, embossing or engraving 
them upon the outer surface of the body. 
For the ideal, the supersensuous, ever 
seeks to acquire form, to give an im- 
press of itself in the sensible; and when 
the outward sense is now locked up in 
torpor, and the inward awakes in vision 
and ecstacy, then is the moment in which 
the shapes that occupy the dreaming 
soul can copy themselves off without dis- 
turbance—can model themselves in the 

assive materiality of the body. ° 

‘he spiritual picture, or intuition of the 
inward sense, reflects itself out of the 
camera obscura of the brain, through 
the nerves as light-conductors, upon the 
curtain of the skin, wholly according to 
the physical laws by which impressions 
of light embody themselves on opaque 
surfaces. That the reflex of the 
inner picture is produced chiefly on the 
outer skin has a natural ground; the 
nerves of feeling are the antithesis of 
the nerves of sight . - In magnetic 
clairvoyance the sense of feeling some- 
times acts vicariously, through the 
nerves of the skin, for its pole, the sense 
of sight, and there is no point of the 
surface of the body with which somnam- 
bulists have not seen.” 


Thus, as the thought is directed to 
a particular point, the blood rushes in 
fuller surges in the same direction, 
furnishing the plastic matter out of 
which the magical shaping power, the 
artist and prophet within us, creates 
works before which our own ander- 
standing, as well as that of others, 
stands baffled, and can but muse in 
‘expressive silence.” How vivid— 
how far more vivid than all objective 
pictures which the eye brings him 








from the outward world—is that ideal 
picture which the artist has within 
him, which is a part of himself, and 
which reproduces itself by his hands 
on canvas or in marble! Nearer to 
him than the objects that press most 
importunately on his sense, clearer in 
his soul, and more sharply struck off 
than all that is most defined and pal- 
pable in the material region around 
him, it works upon his mind with a 
power against which all external soli- 
citings of sense prevail nothing. Hap- 
py was Blake, who lived in good un- 
derstanding with the artist within him, 
and whose ready pencil transferred the 
unearthly creations of this latter to in- 
sensible canvas, instead of receiving 
them on his own sensitive skin. The 
pencil was the conductor, which car- 
ried off innocuous the destructive- 
creative force, the lightning that would 
have smitten and fused his own cor- 
poreality into new anomatous fantastic 
forms. It is good when he who ‘is 
subjectively an artist is one also ob- 
jectively—when the inward openness 
to the influences of an ideal world, 
goes hand in hand with the capability 
of transmitting those influences—of 
mediating their operation upon the 
world without, instead of arresting 
them within your own being, and be- 
coming yourself their passive object, 
when you ought to be their subject, 
their minister and co-operating instru- 
ment. Had Blake not been able to 
paint his nightmares, and his daymares 
too, they would have painted them- 
selves in wizard-marks upon his own 
body. 

Claude de Tisserant, who in the 
year 1775, wrote a book De Prodigiis, 
relates therein the following :— 


‘** The wife of amember of the parlia- 
ment of Provence in a dream saw her 
husband beheaded, which also really 
took place at the same time at Paris. 
Awaking in a passion of terror at the 
cruel spectacle, she found her hand con- 
vulsively shut, so that she was unable 
to open it; and when it was with main 
force opened by her maids, there was 
found on the palm the perfect image of 
her husband, with his head cut off, and 
this bled like the wounds of the stig- 
matized.” 


A very similar instance of the 
* plastic power of the dreaming soul ” 
is related by Von Meyer :— 
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‘“* Madame V., of N, saw one nigh’, 
in a very lively dream, a person who 
offered her a white and a red rose, bid- 
ding her choose one of them. She chose 
the red. When she awoke she felt a 
vehement burning in one arm, and by 
degrees there formed itself on the spot 
so affected, the perfect picture of a red 
rose, which appeared embossed on the 
skin, like a mole. On the eighth day 
this rose was in its most perfect state, 
both as to drawing and colour; it be- 
came thenceforth daily paler, and less 
defined, and after fourteen days no trace 
of it remained. This well authenticated 
fact forms an important contribution to 
the history of the stigmata,” 


These cases show how much deeper 
a significance than we think of lies in 
the phrase, so often in our mouths, 
“the power of the imagination.” The 
imagination is a power which we little 
understand : it is a truly creative pow- 
er, and is not ours, but we are its. 
Yea, the most powerful workings of 
the imagination are those of which the 
imagining subject is not conscious, 
wherein a higher, universal power, the 
‘soul of the world,” imagines in and 
by him, and works very miracles. But 
the ordinary creations of imagination 
are only subjective: then when ecstacy 
comes in with her help, they become 
objective. Which is the rationale of all 
magic. Maja, in the Indian mytho- 
logy, the everlasting mother of things, 
is nothing else than the divine imagi- 
nation, the source of all forms; as 
the divine reason—the father of things 
—is of all essences. 

The poet, or artist generally, is a 
conductor of the power of imagina- 
tion, open to receive it from above— 
open to transmit it netherward. A 
madman is a poet, in whom the force 
of divine imagination meets not free 
course—in whom the divine dream, 
which he should be the medium of re- 
alizing in the world without him, is 
arrested, painting itself in his own 
soul, as those nightmare-images paint 
themselves on the body, instead of be- 
ing by him sung, or painted, to others, 
as Blake painted Ais dream-shapes, 
and so put them forth out of himself. 

Aristotle, in his book De Animali- 
bus, relates that a hen, having van- 
quished a cock in fight, acquired, by 
the force of imagination, ever dwelling 
on this victory, a comb and spurs. 

How effects such as those related 
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above are, in moments of strong 
emotion, produced even in a waking 
state, we have many instances. The 
painful effect upon the nerves, oc- 
casioned by hearing a stuttering per- 
son talk, manifests itself in irritable 
temperaments, by similar stuttering 
on the part of the hearer. In ve- 
hement sympathy you imitate invo- 
luntarily the gestures of the person 
who is the object of the emotion— 
the movements of an orator who 
carries you with him, or of a person 
in danger whom you cannot help. 
In the following case, sympathy pro- 
duced still more marked effects :— 


‘On the entry of the French into 
Moscow, and during the desperate at- 
tempt made by some lingering inha- 
bitants of the ‘sacred city’ to defend 
the Kremlin, a French soldier, being 
hard pressed by a Cossack, was, after 
a running fight of the length of a street 
or so, driven into a certain ‘blind alley,’ 
or court without thoroughfare, and here 
stood at bay. A citizen, who had 
turned into this same alley to avoid 
meeting the combatants, and now could 
not get out, fell at the sight of the con- 
flict into an ecstacy of fear, and stood 
there charmed, beholding all as it were 
in a dreadful waking dream, or state of 
nightmare. When the Frenchman in 
his turn had driven the Cossack out of 
the alley, and the citizen, somewhat 
recovered from his panic, had got to 
his own house, there were found on 
his arms and other parts of his body 
bleeding gashes, ol as he had seen 
given, and received, so that he stood in 
need of surgical help, and kept his bed 
some days.” 


What the effect on this sympa- 
thizing soul would have been, had 
the Cossack cut off the Frenchman’s 
head, one trembles to calculate. 

But we have cases on record, of 
similar effects of sympathy, where the 
object of the emotion was out of 
the range of sensuous cognizance, 
and where, consequently, magnetic 
ecstacy must have been present, and 
clairvoyance supplied the place of 
ordinary vision. 

In the life of St. Suso, by Gorres, it 
is related that this holy person, who 
was remarkable for the austerity of 
his penances, on a certain occasion 
smote himself so pitilessly with the 
scourge as to lay open a blood- 
vessel, 
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** At the same time, and in the same 
hour that he so smote himself, a holy 
maid, whose name was Anna, was at 
her prayers in another city, and had a 
vision, or ecstacy, wherein she was led 
in spirit to the: town where Suso was 
administering to himself the discipline. 
As she beheld the cruel stripes, she was 
taken with such a passion of pity that 
she drew near to him, and as his arm 
was uplifted to deal himself a stroke, 
she interposed her own person, and 
received the blow on her arm. ‘Thus it 
seemed to her inher vision. And when 
she came to herself, there was just such 
a welt, livid and bleeding, upon her 
arm, as if the scourge had really 
stricken her, instead of Suso. Which 
mark she retained for a long time, with 
great pain.” 


Tha following somewhat similar 
case (which differs from the fore- 
going only inasmuch as here the sym- 
pathy rests upon natural, instead of 
religious affection) is related by 
Doctor Pabst :— 


“ The sister of a soldier who was 
condemned to run the gauntlet, being 
at the time of the execution at home in 
the midst of her family, was sensible 
of the stripes which her brother re- 
ceived, and in a kind of ecstacy moaned 
and cried, as if under the lash, until 
at length she fell down in a swoon, and 
was carried to bed, when, on stripping 
her, oy found her back piteously 

loughed with stripes, from which also 
lood was trickling. ’ 


To this category belong incontes- 
tably the workings of the imagination 
of a pregnant woman upon the being 
that forms itself within her; the 
affections of the mother permanently 
incorporate themselves in the body 
of the child. This was well known 
to the Spartans, who therefore brought 
their women during the time of preg- 
nancy into the presence of none but 
beautiful objects, and the Spartan 
forms furnished to the chisel of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, anda Deixippus, 
models worthy of those divine ideals 
which they helped to realize. 

Howshipp relates that a woman 
in the fourth month of her preg- 
nancy, as she attempted to cross a 
river in winter, was thrown by the 
cracking and rending of the ice into 
violent anxiety and fear. In the 
seventh month she brought a child 
into the world, whose integuments 








seemed to be torn and rent in all 
directions. The margins of the rents 
receded from each other, here more, 
there less: cicatrization had com- 
menced on all of them, but was in 
none yet completed. 

In such cases, and they might be 
multiplied to no end—the dream of 
the brooding soul is broken in upon ; 
she is startled into consciousness, 
and for a moment becomes, herself, 
artist, instead of instrument, organ 
of the world-artists working. Hur- 
riedly she paints from the picture 
before her, marring the fair work 
of that world-artist, which is painted 
from an eternal pattern. That 
world-artist is Maja, the “ mother of 
things,” the soul of the world, 
the Divine Imagination, whose 
dream are we, who imageth us to her- 
self, and to ourselves, and imageth 
herself in us. We spoke, above, of 
workings of the imagination, of 
which the imagining subject is not 
conscious, wherein a higher, universal 
power, the “soul of the world,” 
imagines in and by him, and works 
miracles. Of such miracles, the 
formation of a life within a life—of 
a life out of a life, is the highest. 
Of like miraculous imaginative work- 
ing we have an example, in the power 
of some of the lower animals, as 
the polypus, to replace limbs that 
have been cut away; and we have 
experience of something akin to it 
in ourselves, in so familiar a phe- 
nomenon as the closing and healing 
of a wound, or the knitting of a 
broken bone. In all these operations, 
the unconscious psychic power of 
imagination is at work; and it will 
not carry on two of them together, 
the fractured bone of a woman in 
pregnancy will not knit so long as 
the child is unborn; not till after 
the birth does the ordinary callus 
form itself. For, to all magical 
operations, an undistracted intention, 
as well as attention, is required. The 
mightiest enchanter cannot work two 
enchantments at once. 

Something strange and awful 
glimmers up, out of profoundest horror 
and gloom, in that observation of 
Testa, who found in the body of a 
great criminal a heart deformed by 
preternatural membranes and _hair- 
like fibres, and who remarks that 
such unnatural misformations and 
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monstrosities of structure are often 
found in the hearts of malefactors. 
Riolan found, on the dissection of 
aman of very vicious life, the sub- 
stance of the heart cartilaginous. 
It would appear that there is more 
in the phrase, “a bad heart,” than 
people generally mean. Do our sins, 
then, harden our hearts, physically 
as well as morally? More germane 
to our subject seems the well-avouched 
fact, that persons touched by the 
King of France, for glandular swell- 
ings, were really healed, and that 
warts, and the like, are to this day, 
and every day, cured by what are 
called sympathetic means, which act 
upon the imagination. 

The cases which have recently at- 
tracted so much attention in the 
Tyrol, find, like those above cited, 
the key to their mystery in this power 
of imagination, and assimilative energy 
of sympathy. The nun Emmerich, 
from her youth up very sickly and 
devout, had already before entering 
the cloister a vision of one who, in 
the form of a shining youth, offered 
for her choice a wreath of flowers 
in the left hand, and a crown of 
thorns in the right. She grasped 
at the latter, pressed it with fervour 
on her head, but on coming to her- 
self, felt, round the whole head, a 
violent pain, which was accompanied 
with bleeding. And the wounds in 
the hands, feet, side, and brow, as 
well of this nun as of Maria Morl 
of Caldaro, or Kaltern and Dome- 
nica Lazzari of Capriana, further 
exemplify the plastic power of the 
soul over the body, whereby the 
latter becomes the involuntary mirror 
of the former—yea, its photogenic 
plate, giving local permanence to the 
images which it (the soul) fixedly 
contemplates. 

The “ Legend of the Saints” tells 
of thirty-two persons who have had 
the stigmata; among whom the first 
and most illustrious is St. Francis of 
Assisi. The manner in which this 
holy person received these marks, 
is another proof of the power of 
sympathy, through the ministry of 
the imagination, to pass out from 
the spiritual into the bodity region 
of our being. It is thus related by 
Thomas of Celano :— 


‘“* Being in a solitude two years be- 
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fore his death (it was on the feast of 
the elevation of the cross), he beheld 
in a vision a man, like a seraph with 
six wings, who with outstretched hands, 
and feet bound together, was fastened 
to a cross. Two wings lifted them- 
selves over the head, two were stretched 
out as for flying, and two covered 
the whole body. This sight filled the 
servant of God with the highest joy, 
yet he knew not what the vision might 
signify. He rejoiced at the glorious 
aspect of the seraph ; but the condition 
of the heavenly being on the cross, 
and the bitterness of the sufferings, ter- 
rified him. Troubled in mind, he con- 
sidered what the vision might mean, 
and exercised his spirit with painful 
efforts to comprehend it. While he 
now vainly strove and wrestled for 
understanding of this, and the novelty 
of the vision moved him profoundly, 
behold! the marks of the nails began 
to show themselves also in his hands 
and feet, as he had observed them 
in that man in his vision.” 


Here follows a minute account of 
the wounds in his hands, feet, and 
side, painful to read, and which shall 
not here be transcribed. After which 
Thomas of Celano ejaculates— 


‘© Oh, how few were counted worthy, 
during the life of the saint, to behold 


that wound in the side! Happy Elias, 
who looked on both this and the 
wounds of the hands and feet! Happier 
Rufinus, whose hands touched them!” 


So early as the thirteenth century, 
Jacobus de Voragine (James of the 
Capacious Swallow ?) assigned as one, 
at least, of the causes of these stigmata 
borne by St. Francis, his glowing 
phantasy, thus taking the phenomenon 
out of the category of the supernatural. 
And Ennemoser says, in reference to 
all such cases— 


“These appearances are not artifi- 
cially produced deceptions, nor yet are 
they to be explained by the mere physi- 
cal circumstances of the body. To 
spirits, or to any immediate divine ope- 
ration, we will hardly ascribe them. 
Far from being miraculous, it is in every 
case a purely physiological process, 
grounded in a psychic cause.” 


The above may seem to the reader 
somewhat digressive, but is, we be- 
lieve, essentially apropos of the night- 
mare, and not uncalculated to throw 
light on the true nature of those 
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* sugillations,” which at first sight 
certainly appear to tell for the agency 
of a real, and even of a material being, 
in connection with the terrifying visi- 
tation. But, as we said before, it is 
impossible to prove, either that the 
nightmare is, or that it is not, a real 
goblin or devil. In the nature of the 
thing, neither opinion is susceptible of 
demonstration, and every one will 
adopt that to which his view of things 
in general inclines him. Perhaps the 
truth would be found in the union of 
the two, for they are not incompatible. 
What we call a popular error is often 
but a one-sided view of some truth ; 
and the unpopular philosophical view 
which we propound as its corrective, 
is, in the greatest number of cases, just 
as one-sided. That which can be 
scientifically known of a matter is not 
the whole of a matter. Every thing 
has its transcendental or supersensu- 
ous, as well as its phenomenal side ;— 
and science has to do wholly with the 
latter, with the accidents of the thing; 
while faith, imagination, instinctive 
intuition, which is strongest ip the un- 
scientific man, goes direct to the un- 
known, inaccessible substance ;—on 
which topic we could be distressingly 
philosophical, but forbear. And so, 
the ancient popular doctrine, which 
makes the nightmare an incubating 
fiend, and the modern physiological 
doctrine, which resolves it into con- 
gestion of blood about the epigastrium, 
or spasm of the midriff, may be 
the two sides of one truth. The 
nightmare may be a proper entity, a 
goblin as other goblins, whom either 
his particular elvish humour, or the 
law of his being, or some point of in- 
fernal economy or etiquette, moves to 
incubate on such persons as arr, by 
certain states of the nervous system, 
or certain spiritual or psychic aptitudes, 
brought into what the mesmerists call 
rapport with him. The congestion of 
the chest, torpor of the vital organs, 
spasmodic state of the midriff, may act 
like magnetism on the nerves, (as it is 
known that magnetism does produce 


such torpor, congestion, convulsive 
action), and so destroying the balance 
of activities in our wonderful complex 
being, leave the inward sense to act 
unantagonized, unseal the mystic eye 
of the soul, open within us the com- 
munication with brighter or darker 
spheres, and bring us into converse 
with angelic or elvish intelligences, ac- 
cording as our tendencies at the time 
are upwards or downwards, or accord- 
ing as the causes which produced our 
entranced state were of a celestial 
character or the reverse.* 

Now, there is nothing elevated 
about indigestion: it is neither saintly 
nor, in its unsaintliness, is it sublime. 
In general, it comes from eating too 
much, which is not a proceeding of a 
seraphic tendency, nor the first step of 
a movement heavenwards. And these 
affections of the epigastric regions are 
ordinarily the fruit of indigestion, 
wherefore the “ sleep-waking” state 
into which they cast us—namely, that 
sleep of the outward and waking of the 
inward man—reveals to the eye of the 
latter a base neighbourhood. The 
nightmare does not come up into our 
sphere, but we spiritually descend into 
his. He is there already, while we 
are gorging ourselves, but we are not 
aware of him until the outward senses 
be sealed in torpor, and the inward 
world opens in its dim horror on the 
troubled eye of the soul. 

We have met with people who be- 
lieve that the beasts characterised by 
the Mosaic law as unclean are not so 
in a mere ceremonial sense, but in one 
that has its foundation in nature; in 
fact that such beasts are in a special 
wise liable to demoniacal possession. 
The cat is a long-recognised minister 
of the darker powers. Dogs and 
horses see ghosts, which, as we shall 
presently see, implies a capability of 
being possessed, and is, in fact, the 
next thing to it. What is more hor- 
rible than to come into ‘“ magnetic 
rapport” with a dog, through infusion 
of the saliva of the latter into your 
blood? For the saliva is a great me- 


* Who knows but some thought, unconsciously framed in sleep, or some word, 
mechanically pronounced, by some perhaps accidental motion of the lips, may un- 
lock the gates of arealm of enchantments and monstrous shapes—may summon 
with a fatal cogency around your bed unearthly beings, aspects of darkness, the 
presence of which mortal senses cannot endure? May not we sometimes conjure in 


our sleep, and know nothing about it ? 
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dium of magnetic influences, a conduc- 
tor of psychic agency, wherefore, also, 
_the moods of the soul have a marked 
operation on its physical qualities, 
making it a vehicle of sanatory virtue, 
or a deadly poison. Armstrong af- 
firms that the bite of negroes, when 
enraged, produces obstinate ulcers and 
hydrophobia. Gaubius tells of a 
soldier who, being bit in the arm by a 
woman whom he had bitterly angered, 
died in convulsions ; as also of a young 
Italian, who, in a paroxysm of anger, 
bit himself in the finger, and forthwith 
became rabid, and died. And Sauvage 
has recorded the case of a young 
maiden, who, by sheer intensity of 
ireful emotion, without any bite at all, 
of herself or another, man or beast, 
was thrown into a state exactly re- 
sembling canine madness. Even the 
mere sight of a person in hydrophobia 
has engendered the same affection in 
persons of susceptible temperament. 
Mease relates such a case, wherein the 
sufferer was a priest. A student of 
Wittenberg became hydrophobious, 
after he had seen, with heartfelt sym- 
pathy, a violent paroxysm of rabies 
with which a young maiden, already 
nigh in the last agonies, was seized. 


He was indeed restored, but for years - 


laboured under a great weakness and 
uncertainty of the voice, as well as a 
painful dread of speaking in public. 
Themison experienced something of 
the same kind after attending a friend 
in hydrophobia, and seeing him die. 
An inward paralyzing terror took pos- 
session of him as often as he recalled 
to his memory the vivid picture of the 
suffering he had witnessed. Peter 
Frank, having merely touched with his 
fingers a person dying of hydrophobia, 
was, through the power of imagina- 
tion, presently affected with symptoms 
of the disease; and a young physician, 
mentioned in the “ Journal Général 
de Medecine, 1824,” became rabid 
through a similar operation of phan- 
tasy, after the dissection of a child 
which had died of the bite of a mad 
dog. The like unhappy fate had a 
woman, through attending the death- 
bed of her husband under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus mediately and immediately do 
dogs work us woe. Still every medal, 
says the Italian, has its reverse, and 
dogs, oftenest our bane, are sometimes 
our antidote. An epileptic person, at 
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Paris, was cured by the sudden spring- 
ing of a dog at him; but it would 
seem that the mental shock given to 
the man reacted with a physically de- 
structive force upon the dog, for it fell 
down dead on the spot. Convulsions 
of children are often transferred to 
beasts of delicate nature, such as cats, 
which are brought into contact with 
the sufferers. All convulsive affections 
are propagated by sympathy. At the 
Charité, an hospital in Berlin, four- 
teen sickly women were taken with 
epileptic fits, at seeing a newly-arrived 
patient fall into such. At St. Roch, 
in France, in the year 1786, from fifty 
to sixty young girls manifested a simi- 
lar effect of sympathy. But this time 
we have really digressed. 

About other unclean animals are 
observable other marks of spiritual or 
necromantic aptitudes. The ape is 
manifestly a diabolical creature ; and 
the idea of Doctor Adam Clarke is 
not without plausibility, that the form 
of this obscene brute yielded a lodg- 
ing to the tempter in paradise: for 
the rest, there is no shape under which 
the nightmare is more apt to appear. 
The hare lends its form to the witch 
for her twilight flittings and scuddings 
to the place of some unhallowed ren- 
dezvous. And that the swine is a 
possessed or possessable beast we have 
testimony not to be cited here. Now 
it is remarkable that the nightmare- 
visitations are oftener known to follow 
the eating of pork than, perhaps, any 
other supper. As if the fiend, which 
had housed itself in the living pig, had 
the power of oppressing and vexing 
the stomach into which the flesh 
thereof comes. As the ghost of one 
that hath not rest in death will often 
linger and sit by his new-made grave, 
so the demon which has been dis- 
turbed in his possession of a fat hog, 
haunts with a strange fondness the 
place where this latter lies sepulchred 
—the stomach of him, namely, that has 
supped upon it. Or is it, perhaps, 
not more probably so, that the un- 
clean spirit enters into the same mag- 
netic relation to the eater in which it 
had stood to the beast that is eaten? 
for possession is, say some, nothing 
else than magnetic relation between a 
devil, or between the soul of one that 
died not in grace, and a man living. 
And such a relation, but in a less 
degree of nearness and intimacy, is 
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also ghost-seeing. He who sees a 
ghost is but one stage removed from 
being possessed. Thus Novalis says, 
that “ ghost-appearing were not pos- 
sible without inspiration.” The ghost 
which we see (the nightmare, for in- 
stance) is not without us, but within; 
yet not in our innermost, which were 
possession. Our own phantasy pro- 
jects the apparition into the outer 
world, wherein it illudes us like a 
magic-lantern image, (for which rea- 
son also, the ghost is before you, turn 
which way you will); but that which 
mockingly thus, as spectre, appears to 
us from without, has in reality its site 
in the medial (not the central) region 
of our being; and the phantasy, be- 
hind it, is as a lamp, and the outward 
sense is as a glass before it, whereby 
its image is thrown out, and appears, 
huge and threatening, on the wall of 
the phenomenal. 

In the highly interesting Reminis- 
cences of the Marquise de Créquy, 
which run over a period embracing 
nearly the whole of the last century, 
namely, from 1710 to 1802, are re- 
corded two curious cases of night- 
mare, or of something like it, which 
we subjoin:— 


**The Duchess of Devonshire was 
nightly afflicted by a nightmare in the 
following wise:—Ilt was the apparition 
of a frightful ape, which suddenly rose 
out of the earth, and dragged her out 
of bed the moment her eyes were closed, 
Seizing her by the right arm, the mon- 
ster stretched her on her back in the 
middle of the floor, having first, with 
one of his bind paws, shoved a cushion 
under the small of her back; he then 
came and squatted himself on her 
breast, where he remained motionless, 
his two odious hands spread out upon 
her cheeks, and stared, as it were, into 
the depths of her eyes till she awoke. 
In this manner she passed night after 
night, and was brought by such horri- 
ble sufferings into a miserable state of 
debility and emaciation. No physician 
could free her from this nightmare: 
Tronchin himself went to England for 
the purpose, but in vain. 

“The celebrated Cazotte, author of 
the Diable amoureur, who had at this 
time become a member of the mystical 
order of Martinez de Pasqualis, heard 
of the affliction of the English Duchess. 
‘Chronic nightmare,’ said he, ‘ often 
comes from abuse of magnetism; it 
may, also, arise from unskilful mag- 
netic treatment, Unbelievers or mate- 
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rialists cannot heal this disease. It is 
not what people suppose.’ And as he 
never answered questions, nothing more 
was asked or known on the subject. 

** Cazotte was not’seen for some time. 
It transpired that he had spent eight 
days in London, and the Duchess of 
Devonshire wrote to Paris that she was 
radically cured.” 


Cazotte, then, it would seem, had 
cured her: how, the second case gives 
us an intimation. We need not sup- 
pose that the Duchess was really 
dragged out of the bed, but that 
she seemed to herself to be so 
in the half-waking, soporose state 
which is peculiar to such morbid 
dreamings. And from the position 
in which she believed herself to be 
placed, namely, with the breast hang- 
ing backwards, one would be the 
more tempted to ascribe her disease 
to a congested state of the heart or 
lungs, which, reaching on the nerves 
of the head, stirred up the imagina- 
tion to that ghastly activity. And 
the dreaming phantasy, having once, 
from some accidental suggestion, taken 
up the image of the ape, the same 
would afterwards, on similar sug- 
gestion, reproduce itself night after 
night. And so, no doubt, did the 
physicians of the time, pointed at by 
Cazotte under the designation of “ un- 
believers or materialists,” explain the 
phenomenon. But it was just in re- 
ference to such explanations that the 
illuminated disciple of Martinez de 
Pasqualis said, “ The thing is not 
what people believe it to be.” It is 
not to be doubted that magnetism, by 
opening the inward eye, and by other 
influences peculiar to it, may, when 
used incautiously, have mischievous 
effects. What, but magnetism abused, 
was the witchcraft of the middle ages ? 
For the rest, we have no evidence that 
the Duchess of Devonshire was ad- 
dicted to the use of this power : it was, 
however, the period when Mesmer 
stood in the zenith of his reputation. 

One would gladly have had a word 
more from Cazotte, who seems to 
have seen through the thing. But 
he answered not; he held it not far 
permitted, or he knew nobody would 
believe him. 

The Comtesse Fanny de Beauhar- 
nais, aunt to the first husband of the 
Empress Josephine, who died at Paris, 
in the year 1813, was afflicted with a 
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nightmare, if it can be called so, of a 
more extraordinary nature than that 
of the Duchess of Devonshire. It is 
thus related by Madame de Créquy :— 


de B. altered and fell 
‘ It is nothing,’ said she 
toyher friends, who expressed uneasi- 
ness about her; and when she was 
pressed on the subject, and could not 
turn it off with a joke, she wept for 
impatience. ‘In verity,’ said I to her, 
‘one scarcely knows you for yourself, 
and I cannot conceive what is the matter.’ 

«Tf T were to tell you,’ replied she 
smiling, ‘I should be ashamed of my- 
self.’ 

we Speak openly, dearest, or I can 
no longer believe in your friendship. 
Do we then shut up our heart from a 
heart that is ours ?’ 

** Her complaint was a nightmare, of 
the same character as the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s. It could, however, be 
ascribed to no use or abuse of magne- 
tism, for she had a mortal dread, an 
insuperable horror of magnetism. I 
might say she regarded it with execra- 
tion, were not the word out of place in 
reference to a character marked by so 
much moderation as hers. I can assure 
you that she was, at all times, of the 
purest sincerity. Harbour, therefore, 
no suspicion of the truth of her recital, 
of which I will endeavour to omit no- 
thing, and to which you may be sure 
I shall add nothing of my own. 

“As soon as her women had left her 
bed-chamber, and her curtains were 
closed, she was sensible of a feverish 
oppression; she rang, but nobody came. 
She opened her curtains a little to avoid 
suffocation, and there presented itself the 
following strange illusion. 

‘** First, she remarked on the hearth a 
clear coal-fire; she heard the folding- 
doors open, which connected her bed- 
room with the adjoining apartment ; 
and hereupon she heard an obstinate, 
rasping cough. 

** Now came into the room a very tall 
woman, miserably clad, ragged and 
filthy; her head was covered. with a 
linen cloth, which yet did not prevent 
horns being seen on her forehead. These 
horns were only a finger’s length, and 
like those of a young cow; they were 
not sharp, and one was somewhat shorter 
than the other, and appeared as if the 
end had been forcibly broken off, leaving 
only astump. This very repulsive per- 
son went directly to the fire, which she 
began to stir. 

**In the room, and chiefly about the 
bed, was a legion of frightful figures, 
which, in profound silence, changed 
themselves into formless things, and pre- 
sented themselves again under new 


** Madame 
away visibly. 
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shapes, with continually varying form 
and size. 

** The hero of this nightly drama was 
a little monster of a child, which had 
the whooping cough; it coughed like a 
diable enrhume—a devil with a cold 
(which it was)—and it was at length led 
into the chamber, with me asured steps, 
with every appearance of great impor- 
tance, and an infinity of precautions. 
It was conducted by a sort of medical 
devil, who in features resembled the 
Dowager Marquise de Beauharnais, and 
its retinue consisted of a multitude of 
demons, who lavished upon it caresses 
and endearments, befondlings and be- 
fawnings, tono end. Among these gob- 
lin lackeys were no monstrous figures 
like those which floated every where in 
the chamber, and met the eye, wherever 
it turned, like a living ghostly tapestry ; 
but there were faces so diabolically 
foolish, so idiotic-parasitic, so abject, 
toady and lickspittle, that it was a 
thing to make one desperate. The 
young sufferer, whom they made sit on 
a sofa-cushion at the fire-side, was of 
the size of a child from five to six years 
old. He wore a habit of blue taffety, he 
was swollen like a boil, but very pale; 
his head was of enormous bigness ; he 
had red hair, standing quite straight 
and stiff up from the roots, and you saw 
on his forehead buds of horns, which 


looked like snail-shells. 


‘* Between the friends of this little 
monster and its physician (who was so 
like the Marquise de Beauharnais) 
there took place regularly every even- 
ing a noisy discussion, carried on with 
pr odigious animation in an unintelligible 
language, broken in upon only by the 
fits of passion and the whooping of the 
little wretch with his cough. The pro- 
ceedings became more and more con- 
fused and tumultuous, till all was up- 
roar, hubbub, and fantastic chaos, in 
the course of which Madame de B. was 
dragged out of her bed. A kind of 
giant, with a white beard, lifted her up 
by the hair of the head, and, holding 
her in a perpendicular "direc ction, im- 
pinged her again and again on the floor 
until her knees bent. Her legs were 
then laid back, and bent upwards with 
such violence, that the joints were put 
out, causing the cruelest pain in both 
knees ; and the legs, doubled up along 
the back in this fashion, were made fast 
to her body by means of a small chaine 
a tourniquet, of which they made her a 
kind of girdle. They did not omit to 
set both her hands on her hips, taking 
care at the same time to keep the arms 
well out from the body, in order to 
round them off into the form of handles. 
The next thing was to stuffinto her 
throat, in a rude and quite inhuman 
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manner, white onions, roots of marsh. 
mallows, sticks of licorice, bundles of 
couch-grass, apples cut in four, and 
lumps of dried figs. To this were added 
brown honey and koney of Narbonne, 
which they brought into her mouth and 
gullet by means of wooden spatulas, 
and then came large handfuls of quatre- 
Jleurs—whatever that is—which, as she 
said, choked her worse than all the rest. 
Her torment was only somewhat lighten- 
ed when they let an extraordinary quan- 
tity of water down her throat by means 
of a leaden tunnel. 

“They then took her by her two 
handles, like a paving-rammer (one 
would say like a coffee-pot, only thata 
coffee-pot of her shape and of such a 
capacity was never seen on earth), and 
out her on the fire to boil all the night, 
like a pipkin of tisane. ‘No,’ said she, 
with a sigh, and weeping at the recol- 
lection of her torments, even while the 
absurdity of the whole made it impos- 
sible for her not to laugh; ‘no, never 
has mortal had to endure a misery like 
what I suffer night after night. I think 
I hear myself bellow for anguish: and 
then the tall woman begins and says— 
** Go, you foolish body ! you are only too 
happy to suffer for this sweet angel!” 
Sometimes we have lectures or disserta- 
tions of that unworthy wretch of a phy- 
sician, that enrage me outright—namely, 
when he undertakes to demonstrate to 
all those devils—while they laugh till the 
tears come in their eyes at the rareness 
of the joke—that I have nothing to suffer 
but what a water-kettle has to suffer as 
such, and am no more to be pitied than 
any other pipkin or pot, on the ground, 
as he says, that I have in me the requi- 
site quantity of fluid, not to burn. “Oh! 
if I had not supplied her with the mass 
of water required by the laws of physic to 
prevent a complete desiccation—ce serait 
différent—that would be quite a different 
affair! In that case, I grant you, she 
would have a right to complain; but 
you are all well aware that vessels 
filled with liquid receive no damage 
from being placed on the fire.” In short, 
it is enough to drive one mad, suppose 
one were really nothing but an earthen 
ot !—and just this hellish pedant, with 
Ris science and his self-complacency, is 
my worst torment, to say nothing of his 
likeness to my mother-in-law, which 
amounts to perfect illusion.’ 

**Ts it possible—is it really true,’ 
cried I, ‘that you can have so very odd 
and tormenting a dream with such sur- 
prising regularity ?’ 

** «I swear to you,’ replied she, ‘all 
these incredible, absurd particulars, and 
long talk, with which I have wearied 
you, about what I seem to myself to 
feel, to see, and to hear, are true to the 
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minutest details: the very same dream, 
the very same sufferings, await me, 
night after night. You know that I 
never tell stories, and you see how this 
kind of life has brought me down. I 
suffer so horribly from it all, that Iam 
come to the determination not to go to 
bed any more.” 


It is a pity that Madame de B. 
has not told us whether the dream 
ever went so far as the pouring out 
of the decoction, and how the little 
sick devil took his physic. We are 
informed by a poet, whose name, as 
far as we are aware, has not reached 
posterity, that, 

“ When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be :" 
but that was, no doubt, a grown-up 
devil, and it would perhaps be too much 
to expect to find such very serious 
impressions in an imp of six years old. 

Cazotte at last cured the Comtesse 
B. of her nightmare, and all that she 
could say of the means he used was, 
that he had pronounced certain forms 
of prayer, at the same time touching 
her hands. Perhaps he used the par- 
ticular prayer which, as we know, 
our fathers had against this visitation, 
and which was termed the * night- 
spell.” After his death, (he was guillo- 
tined in 1792,) his noble patient was 
visited, if not by the same plague, 
yet by others not less distressing, in 
consequence of which she had adopted 
the custom of sleeping in an arm- 
chair: this made strangers think her 
a little mad, but those who knew her 
better, did her more justice. 

That the “ spiriting,” the infernal 
farce which visited this afflicted lady 
every night, was mere play of her own 
phantasy, is hard to believe. Hallu- 
cination and monomania are words 
which seem to say a great deal, but 
in reality leave the ground of such 
things unfathomed. That Madame de 
B., with the first feverish oppres- 
sion, instead of falling into a healthy 
natural sleep, came into a condition 
of ecstacy, acertain half-sleep, (inter- 
somnium,) with opening of the inward 
eye—and that to this the lying in bed 
was more favourable than the sitting 
in the arm-chair, a position which les- 
sened the afflux of blood towards the 
epigastric region—all this we are war- 
ranted to assume, and so far acquire 
a clear view of the matter, in its 
psychological and physiological aspects. 
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But let us not be blind to the con- 
nexion of the natural with the spiri- 
tual. The domain of evil as of good, 
the kingdom of darkness, as well as 
the kingdom of light, is every where 
close to us, and seizes the opportu- 
nity offered it of coming into play. 
Such opportunity is presented by va- 
rious abnormal conditions of body. 
We have already suggested that phy- 
sical causes, congestions, nervous dis- 
turbance, &c., may co-exist and co- 
operate with causes of a more myste- 
rious nature. In fact, physical and 
spiritual conditions are not, by any 
sound philosophy, to be separated, 
though they are to be distinguished. 
As conceptions, they must not be con- 
founded; but as agencies, they are 
never to be looked for or assumed 
apart. 

But men cannot see the wood for 
the trees. Coleridge did not believe 
in ghosts: he had seen too many. 
Your unbeliever on principle will 
not believe even his own senses. Let 
a ghost appear to him—he will relate 
the occurrence to his friends as a 
“singular case of spectral illusion.” 
Let the ghost speak to him—he will 
tell you that “the case was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the illusion 
extended itself to the sense of hear- 
ing.” Let it sit on him, squelch him, 
pinch, or pommel him black and 
blue—strong in unbelief, even this 
staggers him not: he has his “ con- 
gestion” to flee to, and his “ plastic 
power of phantasy,” all very good as 
far as it goes, but which does not 
go far enough. Let him awake out 
of a nightmare dream, and with eyes 
open to all around him, see the fiend 
that vexed his slumbers still hover- 
ing near, as if reluctantly retiring 
from its hellish sport—will this sight 
convince him that his dream “ was 
not alla dream?” Let Doctor Aber- 
crombie answer :— 


“The analogy between dreams and 
spectral illusions, is beautifully illustra- 
ted by an anecdote which T sdcsived 
lately from the gentleman to whom it 
occurred, an eminent medical friend. 
Having sat up late one evening, under 
considerable anxiety about one of his 
children who was ill, he fell asleep in his 
chair, and had a frightful dream, in 
which the prominent figure was an im- 
mense baboon. He awoke with the 
fright, got up instantly, and walked to 
a table which was in the middle of the 
room. He was then quite awake aud 
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quite conscious of the articles around 
him; but close by the wall, in the end 
of the apartment, he distinctly saw the 
baboon, making the same horrible gri- 
maces which he had seen in his dream, 
and the spectre continued visible for 
about half a minute.”—Albercrombie on 
the Intellectual Powers. 


“ The analogy between dreams and 
spectral illusions!” This is the very 
heroism of unbelief! What is a ghost 
to do, to get himself believed in? 
Once more we say, men cannot see 
the wood for the trees. 

The reader doubtless knows the 
story of the lady whose lover came to 
her bed-side at midnight, and made 
known to her that he had in that hour 
been waylaid and murdered by a rival. 
The lady desired some sign which 
should certify her next morning that 
what she had seen in the night was no 
dream, whereupon the apparition laid 
its fingers upon her wrist. She felt 
as if branded in the place with a hot 
iron. The next morning the marks 
of the fingers appeared as if burnt in- 
to her flesh ; and this mark she bore 
to the day of her death, so that she 
was obliged to wear a black velvet 
arm-band, to hide the ghostly token 
from curious eyes. 

Here also, questionless, as in the 
case of Madame V., of N., the Pro- 
vence parliamenteer’s wife, and the 
nun Emmerich, we shall be told of 
“the plastic force of the dreaming 
soul,” “ the magic of phantasy,” “ the 
poetic shaping powers,” “the miracu- 
lous artist within us,” &c., &c. The 
cases, evidently enough, are cognate. 
To the same family belongs the case 
of a lady, mentioned by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, who, going into a dark 
room, distinctly saw before her the 
figure of death as a skeleton, with 
his arm uplifted, and a dart in his 
hand. He aimed a blow at her with 
the dart, which seemed to strike her 
on the left side. The same night 
she was seized with fever, accompa- 
nied by symptoms of inflammation in 
the left side; but recovered after a 
severe illness. ‘To which we may add 
the case of a gentleman subject to 
epileptic fits, mentioned by Doctor 
Gregory, in whom the paroxysms were 
preceded by the appearance of an old 
woman in ared cloak, who came up 
to him, and struck him on the head 
with her crutch, upon which he pre- 
sently fell down in_the fit. 
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This old woman in the red cloak has, 
by the way, been seen by so many diffe- 
rent persons, at different times, that 
we are almost forced to suppose her a 
real, objectively-subsistent entity. Dr. 
Dewar, of Stirling, tells us of a blind 
lady, who never walked out without 
seeing a little old woman with a red 
cloak and a crutch, who seemed to 
walk before her. And an apparition 
of just such an old woman, in a red 
cloak and with a crutch, is related 
with great minuteness in the “ Diary of 
a Jate Physician.” That it is the same 
old woman in all these cases we can 
doubt as little as that Dr. Abercrom- 
bie’s friend’s baboon is identical with 
the Duchess of Devonshire’s ape. 

But supposing all such cases to find 
their explanation in physiological and 
psychological grounds, and to be re- 
ferable wholly to subjective influences, 
what are we to say to pins, needles, 

ieces of glass, &c. conveyed by spirits 
into people’s bodies, out of which they 
afterwards come by the mouth, or 
otherwise? Will the “ magic of phan- 
tasy” go the length of getting up a pin- 
manufactory in our inside? Is “ the 
artist within us” a needle-maker ? 
Does the “dreaming soul,” perhaps, 
fabricate such articles of hardware out 
of the iron contained in the blood? 
Or do spirits, as Paracelsus thinks, 
“lay hold into man, without opening 
the skin, as the lightning acts on the 
sword without affecting the scabbard, 
or as @ man can take a stone in his 
hand, and thrusting the same into the 
water, draw out his hand again, and 
leave the stone in the water, and yet 
no one sees the hole that the hand 
made, nor is there any indication that 
somewhat has been thrust in?” For 
men are, according to this writer, to 
spirits what water is to men: thus, 
men are a mean term between spirits 
and water, and we might say, if this 
were the place for a sorry jest, that 
men are the medium through which 
spirits and water often come together. 

Pastor Rutzing, of Kleinau, in Alt- 
mark, tells us that the tutor of two 
young gentlemen, sons of the Count 
von Reuss, was so beset by an invisible 
power, when taking a walk with his 
pupils in the court of the castle of 
Koestritz, after dinner, that he “ could 
by no means walk straightforward, but 
was hurried away with irresistible ve- 
hemence in a sidelong direction.” This 
occurred more than once, so that he 
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was obliged to give up accompanying 
the young counts in their after-dinner 
walk. This might, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for on natural principles; but 
what are we to make of what followed ? 
One day, as he passed alone through 
a room of the castle, he was suddenly 
forced by an invisible power to stand 
still. There was then driven through 
his foot by an invisible hand a wooden 
nail or peg, and that with such force, 
that he was pinned fast to the floor, 
and stood there unable to move from 
the spot, until, at his cries for help, 
some one came, and, not without some 
trouble, got him loosed. The poor 
man, who was personally known to 
Pastor Rutzing, continued Jame all his 
life. 

Was that imagination? The power 
of thought might have produced the 
hole in the man's foot, but where did 
the wooden peg come from? 

After all, is it not a frightfuller 
thought that our own soul can people 
its environment with goblins and de- 
mons, than that such come near it 
from a sphere of their own? Were it 
not better for me to be able to say, 
when mopping and mowing fiends, or 
gibbering phantoms surround me— 
“These subsist apart from me—they 
have no part in me, nor I in them ;” 
than to be obliged to think—* These 
are projected aspects of my own spirit, 
multiplied reflections of my inner self: 
they are creations of a power within 
me, over which I have no control ;— 
yea, I myself am the abyss out of 
which they ascend, and which may yet 
pour them forth, myriads upon myri- 
ads, ever ghastlier, ever loathlier ?” 
Heavens! are we, strictly speaking, 
nothing more than portals, spiracles of 
the infernal pit? Have we within us 
the true “devil’s ladder,” or well- 
staircase, winding down into bottom- 
less gulfs and the “ blackness of dark- 
ness,” by which all shapes of night, all 
hellish spectres, all monstrous and ma- 
lignant things, come and go between 
their world andours? If we will not be 
afraid of ghosts, have we to be afraid of 
ourselves? To this has the march of 
intellect brought us? ‘To come back 
with this message to us went the 
schoolmaster abroad? Then let such 
march of intellect, say we, end in a 
Russian retreat; and, as for such a 
schoolmaster—the reader and we will 
bar him out. 
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The Claims of Labour. 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR.* 


Tuis is a thoughtful, well-considered, 
and thoroughly earnest book. It pro- 
bably will do much good, for we know 
no writer who so fastens on the 
thoughts of his readers a painful and 
oppressive sense of the responsibility 
under which—whether we act er for- 
bear from acting—we find ourselves 
placed, with respect to those in any re- 
lation of dependence of us. The ef- 
fect of the book in this respect, is one 
wholly independent of the particular 
details of improvement, which it sug- 
gests, and is not unlikely to bring 
back to many readers the first feeling 
with which they have read Clarkson’s 
History of the Slave Trade, or Fos- 
ter’s Essay on Popular Ignorance— 
works which, where they do not rouse 
the mind into sleepless exertion, ac- 
tually dispirit and paralyze it by forcing 
on us the thought that we ought to be 
more actively employed in the warfare 
with the evils of earth than in indo- 
lently reading or writing books. It 
is the great praise of the author of this 
volume, that where the book is read, 
he is likely to rouse many fellow-la- 
bourers, to assist in the exertions in 
which he is engaged. 

The attention of the employers of 
labour to the interests of those who 
are called the lower classes, is cer- 
tainly far greater at present than it 
has hitherto been; but the separa- 
tion between ranks of society is greater 
than ever. We are truly told, that 
the tendency of modern society is each 
day becoming more and more exclu- 
sive. The family circle is drawn 
‘* within narrower and narrower limits. 
The great lord has put away his crowd 
of retainers. The farmer, in most 
cases, does not live with his labouring 
men, and the master has less social in- 
tercourse with his domestics.” In 
other words, the enjoyments of home 
are better understood, and it is the 
object of the author of this volume to 
impress on the higher classes, in these 
changed circumstances, the duty of 


providing other comforts, in lieu of 
those which have been lost, for the 
humbler classes of society. They, too, 
should have their enjoyments ; they 
should be so educated as to have the 
feeling of home-comforts awakened in 
their mind; they, too, should have 
their homes. 

In every amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the humble and the poor, our 
author sees a new development of the 
principles of Christianity. The human- 
izing spirit that has already triumphed 
over a hundred forms of giant oppres- 
sion, is now, as at all times, making 
itself felt in many directions. The 
wisdom from above and from within, 
is making itself felt around. “ Its 
voice may come out of strange bodies 
— such as systems of ethics or of 
politics. Men may call it as they 
please—it goes on, doing its appointed 
work, ‘ conquering and to conquer.’” 

There can be no doubt, that public 
attention to the condition of the labour- 
ing part of the population, is now given 
in a degree before unknown. We 
speak not of charity, of poor-laws, or 
any of the means by which the state 
or benevolent individuals seek to assist 
the poor. We speak of direct atten- 
tion given to the absolute rights of a 
class of men who have been too long 
neglected. Society has been roused 
into exertion on these subjects. Some 
late movements, for the purpose of 
providing public baths and places of 
exercise in the vicinity of great towns, 
give promise of better times approach- 
ing. There have also been several 
reports of parliamentary commission- 
ers, on subjects connected with the 
health and well-being of the labouring 
classes, replete with suggestions for 
legislation. The object of the little 
book in our hands is, to distinguish 
what is properly the subject of legisla- 
tive interference from that which we 
can do ourselves, and ought at once to 
do. 

That our house should be felt by 
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our domestic servants to be their own 
home, and a happy home, is often in 
the power of the master or mistress. 
In a passage of great beauty, our au- 
thor dwells on the cruel “force of 
unkind words” from a master or mis- 
tress—‘‘upon those whose monotonous 
life leaves few opportunities of effacing 
any unwelcome impression.” ‘The in- 
gratitude of the poor, and the impos- 
sibility of winning their attachment by 
any kindness, is often spoken of. 
Alas! in the expectation of a return 
of gratitude acting in any degree as a 
motive for kindness, there is some 
great mistake—some error that, when 
disentangled, will appear to have arisen 
not from the faults of the persons 
whom we wish to serve, but from some 
lurking selfishness of our own nature. 
But is the implied reproach true ? We 
more than doubt it. The disproportion 
has to us always appeared to be in the 
other way. There are few passages of 
deeper truth in Wordworth’s poetry 
than that in which he describes an old 
man’s sense of a very trifling service— 


** The tears into hiseyes were brought, 


So fast out of his heart, I thought 

‘They never would have done. 

—I've heart of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 

Alas, the gratitude of men 

Has oftener left me mourning !” 


The true consideration, however, is 
not that of gratitude, where the ques- 
tion is not of favour but of right, and 
where the obligation is, after all, one 
of strict duty. If we more often 
thought of those, whom we call the 
lower classes, as in truth our superiors 
in most things—as fulfilling, in a much 
more perfect degree, the circle of du- 
ties to which they are called, than we 
ever, even in the flattery of imagina- 
tion, contemplate ourselves as fulfilling 
ours—as our equals at least in in- 
telligence, and, within their limited 
sphere, our superiors in every virtue, 
the growth of which is not inter- 
cepted among them directly or indi- 
rectly by ourselves—we should find it 
less difficult to realize to ourselves the 
thought from old Fuller, which fur- 
nishes our author with one of the 
mottoes to his book :—*And well may 
masters consider how easy a transpo- 
sition it had been for God to have 
made him mount into the saddle that 
holds the stirrip ; and him to sit down 


at the table who stands by with a 
trencher.” There is—or, may we yet 
say, was—an habitual feeling taught 
by parents in every act, and implied 
in all the usages of society, that there 
is an actual, essential difference of 
kind between master and servant— 
that the rich and poor are not, in reali- 
ty, children of the same family. What 
is sometimes called proper pride, was, 
or is, taught from so early an age as 
to seem almost a lesson of nature. 
It was never actually denied in express 
language, that the poor were human 
creatures—but the upper ranks proved 
by all their acts that they did not be- 
lieve in any identity of nature with 
them ; and, such is the slave-nature 
of the human mind, when utterly de- 
based, that the doctrine acted on by 
masters, was not resented as a fraud 
upon man’s rights by those who were 
the immediate, though not greatest, 
sufferers from the arrogant falsehood. 
Rich and poor alike thought of the 
possibility of individuals being elevated 
by cleverness of one kind or another, 
or good fortune, above the class in 
which they were first found—and 
the institutions of society seemed not 
absolutely unfavourable to this. To 
elevate the class itself was a dream that 
never seemed to occur to either. The 
tendency of professional life—the bar, 
the navy, the army —is to sepa- 
rate the individual from the rank to 
which he naturally belonged ; and, 
where the condition of his relatives 
was humble, the separation, without 
any fault of his or theirs, soon became 
a final one ; and how entire such sepa- 
ration becomes, isevery now and then 
evidenced by the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the links of relationship, when 
accidents of intestacy render the in- 
quiry necessary. The church was, in 
some degree, an exception. In Eng- 
land, the clergyman taken from the 
mass of the people, is not unlikely to 
raise with himself the family to which 
he immediately belongs ; still we can- 
not but regard the development of 
Christianity as very imperfect, which 
proposes as an object, rather the sepa- 
ration of individuals from the class to 
which they belong than raising that 
class. There is a passage of great 
beauty in the volume before us, quoted 
from the letters of an eminent manu- 
facturer to Mr. Horner, in which it is 
wisely said— 
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“ Tn all plans for the education of the 
working classes, my object would be, not 
toraise any individuals among them above 
their condition, but to elevate the condi- 
tion itself. For Iam not one of those 
who think that the highest ambition of a 
working man should be to rise above 
the station in which Providence has 
placed him, or that he should be taught 
to believe that because the humblest, it 
is therefore the least happy and desir- 
able condition of humanity. This is, 
indeed, a very common notion among 
the working dees of the people, and 
a very natural one; and it has been en- 
couraged by many of their superiors, 
who have interested themselves in the 
cause of popular improvement, and have 
undertaken to direct and stimulate their 
exertions. Examples have constantly 
been held up of men who by unusual 
ability and proficiency in some branch 
of science had caleed themselves above 
the condition of their birth, and risen to 
eminence and wealth; and these in- 
stances have been dwelt upon and re- 

eated, in a manner, that, whether 
intentionally or not, produces the im- 
pression that positive and scientific 
knowledge is the summum bonum of hu- 
man education,and that to rise above our 
station in life should be the great object 
of our exertion. This is not my creed. 
I am satisfied that it is an erroneous one, 
in any system of education for any class of 
men. Our object ought to be, not to 
produce a few clever individuals, dis- 
tinguished above their fellows by their 
comparative superiority, but to make 
the great mass of individuals on whom 
we are operating, vigorous, sensible, 
well-informed, and well-bred men.” 
And again he states that his object is 
**to show to his people and to others, 
that there is nothing in the nature of 
their employment, or in the condition 
of their humble lot, that condemns them 
to be rough, vulgar, ignorant, misera- 
ble, or poor :—that there is nothing in 
either that forbids them to be well-bred 
—well-informed — well-mannered —and 
surrounded by every comfort and enjoy- 
ment that can make life happy ;—in 
short, to ascertain and to prove what 
the condition of this class of people 
might be made—what it ought to be 
made—what is the interest of all parties 
that it should be made.” 


Coleridge's theory was, we fear, too 
aristocratic. He urges, with anxiety, 
pleading for the people rather than 
pleading to them, or with them. He 
seems to grieve even at our not hay- 
ing the power so to conduct our argu- 
ments as to prevent their knowing 
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any thing of the discussions in which 
their deepest interests are involved. 
Mr. Landor thinks most of the evils 
of the condition of society in our time 
arise from learned men not continuing 
to correspond, as in the middle ages, 
in something that was called Latin. 
We have Coleridge’s horror of popu- 
lar oratory, or any pleading with the 
working classes, the success of which 
depends on calling men to abandon 
their duties even for one hour, or on 
the excitement of the passions ; but 
our own experience has been uniform 
in the fitness of perfectly open dealing 
with all; nor have we ever met any 
man in any rank of society with whom 
entire truth was not likely to make 
its way. The separation between 
classes of men, and this pleading for 
men and not with them, is only likely to 
create or to perpetuate misunderstand- 
ings. What is there in the education 
or in the circumstances of the work- 
ing mechanic to make him incapable of 
understanding the argument in such a 
volume as the “ Results of Machinery ?” 
When Chalmers describes the effects 
produced on the well-being of a neigh- 
bourhood by those, who struggle 
against a hundred privations, rather 
than incur the debt to others, involved 
in receiving poor-law relief, are we to 
be told that men, practising the vir- 
tues of self-control andself-reliance, and 
thus exemplifying the feeling of inde- 
pendence, are incapable of following 
the train of thought which their own 
noble conduct has suggested, and on 
which they have been acting from the 
dictates of their own feelings and 
conscience? If there is one divine of 
the Church of England whose sermons 
appear to us, more than any others, 
distinctly and forcibly to bring out 
the true meaning of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture, it is Horsley. 
We have not his sermons at hand, 
but we well remember the delight 
with which we read his earnest ap- 
peals to hearers whom he described 
as unacquainted with any of the learned 
languages—as having but their Eng- 
lish Bibles—and whom he addressed as 
persons fully as capable of appreciat- 
ing his arguments, (even when they 
seemed to turn on points of minute 
criticism of the very words of Scrip- 
ture,) as hearers of the more educated 
classes. In fact, when the attention 
of such persons can be engaged, it is 
E 
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more entirely given to whatever the 
subject may be of investigation. There 
is less of conventional accommodation 
and observance necessary in the 
communication of truths to them. 
Our author refers to the divine teach- 
ing to show “ how the highest things 
are addressed to all classes.” This 
might be stated even with greater 
strength than it is—for to the poor 
those things are directly communi- 
cated, while, with the classes who 
would perhaps imagine themselves 
more capable of receiving instruction 
in its severest forms, the less perfect 
medium of parables is adopted. There 
would seem to be in their case a diffi- 
culty in looking at things in them- 
selves which did not in the same de- 
gree exist in our Lord’s humble fol- 
lowers. To the understandings of the 
poorer classes then, and to the more 
generous feelings of all classes, do we 
think that the reasoner on any subject 
may safely address himself, in perfect 
certainty of finding their strong sym- 
pathy with whatever is best in what- 
ever he may bring forward. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that the 
generous feelings on which such re- 
liance may be safely placed, are, from 
the very fact of their being easily 
excitable, not always acted on. Per- 
sons become distrustful of themselves 
and of the oratory which would call 
upon them to make any such sacrifice 
as involves continuing thought: anda 
hundred ugly vices, which we do not 
wish to look at distinctly, will assume 
disguises that reconcile them to our 
imagination. Want of human sym- 
pathy with distress, will call itself 
prudence ; avarice assume the shape 
of regard for wife or child; and indo- 
lence, perhaps, content itself with weep- 
ing romantic tears at the spell of some 
builder-up of cottage fairy tales, or 
laugh with Lever at the drolleries of 
Irish life, or complacently regard itself 
as usefully employed in reading with 
much approbation this essay of our 
own, as we have known a serious 
family lulled to sleep by Wesley’s ser- 
mon on * Early Rising.” Meanwhile, 
removable evils are left without any 
attempt to remove them. 

What we value most in this volume 
is its direct practical bearing. It is 
plainly the result of much thought—of 
thought sometimes conveyed in a form 
that may, perhaps, lessen its effect at a 


first reading, but which will compel a 
recurrence to passages at first read 
with some impatience, and finally lead 
us to more entire agreement with the 
forms of instruction adopted, than we 
could have at all at first anticipated. 
We allude to a marked peculiarity of 
our author’s style, which is that of 
casting much of the new matter which 
he brings into proverbial and aphoris- 
tic forms. Does he want to cheat us 
into a belief that, what is truly origi- 
nal, has been, in reality, so long and so 
familiarly known, as to have moulded 
itself into forms, that assume its ad- 
mitted truth? To enjoy, or even 
quite to understand the proverbs of 
a people, it is necessary to have lived 
among them. In other {words, the 
proverb should express the result of 
a process of thought in which we have 
shared. It falls dead upon us till its 
truth has been in a hundred instances 
exemplified. On this account we think 
this volume will be valued most by 
those who are acquainted with the 
author's earlier works—who have be- 
come familiar with his style and mode 
of thinking. For ourown parts, we are 
disposed to prefer a book written in 
a more conversational style, and in 
which, when any thing particularly 
good occurs, the reader thinks he has 
a right, from his going along cor- 
dially with his author through rough 
and smooth, as it may happen, to cry 
halves.” 

Our objection to our author’s mea- 
sured style is applicable only to the 
early chapters; and if it were nota 
reviewer's business to discover faults, 
(“we are nothing if not critical,”) 
might be better omitted. The two 
first chapters give some excuse for the 
observation. In the third this forma- 
lity has altogether melted away, and a 
stream of easy thought flows on in na- 
tural and often very graceful expres- 
sion. We have said that this is a practi- 
cal work. The details of improvement 
which occur to an intelligent observer 
are of less moment than the effect 
which such a work as that before us 
may have in leading others to observe 
and act. Yet, the communication of 
such details is of great value. That 
which the master can do for the com- 
fort of the members of his establish- 
ment, and which they cannot, without 
his aid, effect for themselves, is the 
subject of the third chapter. 
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The evil of imperfect ventilation 
in factories is first mentioned. It is 
clearly the duty of the master to pro- 
vide against it. It is a case in which 
the workmen not only can do little for 
themselves, but a peculiarity of the 
case is, that health is likely to be in- 
jured without the cause being even 
suspected. Here is a case for legisla- 
tive interference. The same necessity 
or fitness of legislation that every one 
admits in the case of party walls, ex- 
ists here, and would probably be cheer- 
fully submitted to. Regulations with 
respect to building need be looked to 
but in the first instance, and then the 
result of them remains for ever after- 
wards a great gain to health and mo- 
rals. One of the first things an em- 
ployer of labour, having a just view 
of his position, has to look to, is the 
health of his men. “It cannot be his 
duty to study only to make his fabric 
cheaper, and not to take any pains to 
see how it can be made to cost less of 
human life.” The danger of children 
being over-worked is mentioned—and 
the duty of the master to consider how 
the periods for necessary recreation of 


the persons employed is to be appor- 


tioned. The thoughtless cruelty of 
those who superintend, and those who 
order the manufactures of millinery, 
is adverted to. The poor work girls 
are actually killed in endeavouring to 
fulfil the tasks exacted from them. 
The next topic on which our author 
offers suggestions, is the school-room. 
We have before said, that we do not 
think any particular suggestions are, 
or can be, of the same moment, as the 
spirit in which they are urged, and 
which is sought to be infused into the 
mind of the reader. In entering on 
this part of his subject, the author 
supposes the case of imperial Rome, 
or some such government, aiming at 
universal dominion, having been alto- 
gether successful. In such an empire 
time would probably have exhibited 
some such benevolent emperor as Tra- 
jan or Antonine. Suppose letters to 
have attained such advances as they 
have amongst us, can it be doubted 
that plans of national education would 
have been contemplated, and that in 
the way in which such a power, as we 
have imagined, executes its purposes, 
these plans would be carried into com- 
plete fulfilment, through the length 
and breadth of the empire, and that 
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Britain, in the imagined case, a mem- 
ber of that vast empire, would have 
participated in all such plans of im- 
provement ?— 


*“*To say,” adds our author, “ that 
this would not have been a signal bene- 
fit to mankind would be idle: what we 
have to say against the despotic system 
is, that it absorbs private virtue, and 
suppresses private endeavour; that, 
though it may create better machines, 
it certainly makes worse men. Now 
then to bring these imaginings home ; 
for they do concern us closely. My 
readers are, to a certain extent, edu- 
cated; they will have gained by living 
in a free state; but if they continue to 
neglect the welfare of the great mass, 
in respect of education, can they say 
that this, the first layer of the nation, 
the turba Remi, might not almost wish, 
if they could comprehend the question, 
to live under a despot who would edu- 
cate them, rather than with free men 
who do not ? Are we to enjoy the sin- 
gular freedom of speech and action, 
which we do enjoy in this country, and 
to expect to have no sacrifice to make 
for it? Is liberty, the first of posses 
sions, to have no duties corresponding 
to its invaluable rights? And, in fine, 
ought it not to be some drawback on the 
enjoyment of our own freedom, if a 
doubt can come across our minds whe- 
ther a vast mass of our fellow-citizens 
might not be the better for living under 
a despotic government? These are 
very serious questions; and the sooner 
we are able, with a good conscience, to 
give a satisfactory answer to them, the 
better. Till that time, let no man in 
this country say that the education of 
the people is nothing to him. 

‘‘But how strange it is that men 
should require to be urged to this good 
work of education. The causing chil- 
dren to be taught is a thing so full of 
joy, of love, of hope, that one wonders 
how such a gladsome path of benevo- 
lence could ever have been unfrequented. 
The delight of educating is like that of 
cultivating near the fruitful Nile, where 
seed-time and harvest come so close 
together. And when one looks forward 
to the indefinite extension that any ef- 
fort in this direction may probably enjoy, 
one is apt to feel as if nothing else were 
important, and to be inclined to expend 
all one’s energies in this one course. 
Indeed, it is hard to estimate the enor- 
mous benefit of enabling a man to com- 
mune with the most exalted minds of all 
time, to read the most significant re- 
cords of all ages, to find that others 
have felt and seen and suffered as him- 
self, to extend his sympathy with his 
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brother-man, his insight into nature, 
his knowledge of the ways of God. 
Now the above is but a poor description 
of what the humblest education offers. 

** Let us now consider the subject of 
‘the school-room’ more in detail. And 
the first remark I have to make is, that 
we should perpetually call to mind the 
nature of our own thoughts and sensa- 
tions, at the early periods of life in 
which those are whom we are trying to 
educate. This will make us careful not 
to weary children with those things 
which we long to impress upon them. 
The repetition of words, whatever they 
may contain, is often like the succession 
of waves in a receding tide,{which makes 
less of an inroad at each pulsation. It 
is different when an idea, or state of 
feeling, is repeated by conduct of various 
kinds: that is most impressive. If a 
child, for instance, is brought up where 
there is a pervading idea of any kind, 
manifested as it will be in many ways, 
the idea is introduced again and again 
without wearisomeness, and the child 
imbibes it unconsciously. But mere 
maxims, embracing this idea, would very 
likely have gained no additional influ- 
ence with him from being constantly 
repeated—that is, at the time; for in 
after years, the maxims may, perhaps, 
fasten upon his mind with a peculiar 
strength, simply from their having been 
often repeated to him at an early period 
of his life. But at present this repeti- 
tion may be of immense disservice. 
You cannot continue to produce the 
same effect by words, that you did on 
first using them ; and often you go on 
hammering about a thing, until you 
loosen what was fast in the first in- 
stance.”—pp. 83-86. 


The question of religious education 
is touched with a delicate and for- 
bearing hand. The author fears that 
our insisting on children’s attendance 
at stated devotional exercises is not 
unlikely to render that wearisome to 
these young and volatilespirits, which we 
wish to make themlove. This is plainly 
a question of degree, and we do not 
know to what extent we can describe 
ourselves as agreeing with our author. 
If hé mean entirely to exclude children 
from family prayer and religious ser- 
vices, till they come to years at which 
they can be supposed to understand the 
passages of Scripture read, and the lan- 
guage of the prayers used by their 
parents or masters, we cannot but 
differ from him. The condition of all 
instruction requires assent to proposi- 
tions not at first understood in their 
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full bearing. In the religious educa- 
tion of children, we have to think not 
alone of the present, but of the future ; 
and while over-exertion of their facul- 
ties is to be guarded against, and what 
our author seems more to fear, weari- 
ness and impatience, we yet incline to 
think, that in the family circle at least, 
the attendance of the youngest children 
should be permitted, though, perhaps, 
not anxiously enforced. The ques- 
tions which even very young children 
ask, and the true feeling of filial depen- 
dence which we often observe among 
them, on that Father, whose children 
we and they are, give the strongest 
encouragement not to shrink from very 
early instruction on such subjects. 
However, this is a matter on which 
nothing very definite can be said—so 
much depends on the child—so much, 
too, on the parent. 

On this subject, however, we are 
not quite sure that we are altogether 
just to our author. His observations 
are expressed in very general terms, 
and seem of such extensive applica- 
tion as to be referrible to the education 
of children under all circumstances— 
indeed, we think, more naturally to 
suggest the consideration of the extent 
to which religious instruction should 
be carried in the domestic education of 
children, and how far they may be 
safely permitted to participate in the 
forms of family worship when of very 
tender years, than what, perhaps, the 
subject of our author’s work ought to 
lead a fair interpreter to regard as his 
meaning. If his purpose be, as it 
probably is, to warn masters against 
countenancing a disposition which is 
too prevalent, to over-burthen poor 
factory children with devotional task- 
works, so as to make the Sunday, the 
day of God’s rest, the most dreary and 
toilsome day in their week, we think 
he might have used even stronger 
language than he has done against 
what, as tending to deaden the feeling 
of religion in these young hearts, is 
assuredly a great evil. True religion 
is at any age most often a cheerful 
sentiment—in childhood is always so. 

From this topic the next step in the 
essay is, the fitness of masters con- 
sidering that the best things to be 
learnt are those which the children 
cannot be examined on—this more es- 
pecially in schools for such children 
“as are from places which cannot be 
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called homes, where scarcely any thing 
like parental love sustains or informs 
them, and where, perhaps, confusion, 
discontent, and turbulence prevail.” 

It is recommended to encourage 
lessons in singing, among other rea- 
sons, for the very important one, 
that “it is not much mixed up with 
emulation.” Accomplishments of a 
manual kind are also recommended to 
be taught, for reasons that will at 
once suggest themselves to all, and 
for one reason which it is probable that 
the kind-hearted writer of this book 
will be the first to suggest to many. 
These accomplishments “ will come in 
hereafter to embellish a man’s home, 
and to endear it to him.” 

The next section we transcribe ; in- 
deed no part of this book admits of 
easy abridgment. There is seldom or 
never a word too much, and the co- 
louring of the words tells of much that 
does not appear on the surface. The 
most valuable part of the instruction 
in this book, and still more in a former 
work of the same author is that which 
is thus suggested :— 


** THE PLAYGROUND. 


“ This is a place quite as important 
as the school-room. Here it is that a 
large part of the moral cultivation may 
be carried on, Itis a great object to 
humanize the conduct of children to each 
other at play-times, without interfering 
with them, or controlling them too 
much. But we have before gone over 
the motives which should actuate a 
teacher in his moral guidance: and it 
needs only to remark, that the play- 
ground is a place where that guidance is 
eminently required, and where the exi- 

encies for it are most easily discerned. 

‘Those games should not be over- 
looked which are of a manly kind, and 
likely to be continued in after life. This 
brings us naturally to think of the play- 
grounds for children of a larger growth. 
Hitherto there has been a sad deticiency 
in this matter in our manufacturing 
towns, and almost every whereelse. Can 
any thing be more lamentable to contem- 
plate than a dull, grim, and vicious po- 
pulation, whose only amusement is sen- 
suality? Yet, what can we expect, if 
we provide no means whatever of recrea- 
tion; if we never share our own plea- 
sures with our poorer brethren; and if 
the public buildings which invite them 
in their brief hours of leisure are chiefly 
gin palaces? As for our cathedrals and 
great churches, we mostly have them 
well locked up, for fear any one should 
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steal in and say a prayer, or contem- 
plate a noble work of art, without pay- 
ing for ‘it: and we shut people up by 
thousands in dense towns with no outlets 
to the country, but those which are 
guarded on each side by dusty hedges. 
Now, an open space near a town is one 
of nature’s churches, and it is an impe- 
rative duty to provide such things. Nor, 
indeed, should we stop at giving breath- 
ing places to crowded multitudes in 
great towns. To provide cheap loco- 
motion as a means of social improve- 
ment, should be ever in the minds of 
legislators and other influential persons. 
Blunders in legislating about railroads, 
and absurd expenditure in making them, 
are far greater public detriment than 
they may seem at first sight. Again, 
without interfering too much, or at- 
tempting to force a ‘Book of Sports’ 
upon the people, who, in that case would 
be resolutely dull and lugubrious, the 
benevolent employer of labour might 
exert himself in many ways to encourage 
healthful and instructive amusements 
amongst his men. He might give prizes 
for athletic excellence or skill. He 
might aid in establishing zoological 
gardens or music meetings, or exhibi- 
tions of pictures, or mechanics’ insti- 
tutes. These are things in which some 
of the great employers of labour have 
already set him the example. Let him 
remember how much his workpeople are 
deprived of by being almost confined 
to one spot; and let him be the more 
anxious to enlarge their minds by in- 
ducing them to take interest in any thing 
which may prevent the ‘ignorant pre- 
sent,’ and its low cares, from absorbing 
all their attention. He has very likely 
some pursuit, or some art, in which he 
takes especial pleasure himself, and 
which gives to his leisure, perhaps, its 
greatest charm: he may be sure there 
are many of his people who could be 
made to share in some degree that plea- 
sure, or pursuit, with him. It is a 
large, a sure, and certainly a most plea- 
surable beneficence, to provide for the 
poor such opportunities of recreation, or 
means of amusement, as I have men- 
tioned above. Neither can it be set 
down as at alla trifling matter. Depend 
upon it, that man has not made any great 
progress in humanity who does not care 
for the leisure hours and amusements of 
his fellow-men.”—pp. 92—95. 

The suggestions on the subject of 
education are followed by a section— 
certainly the most important in the 
volume—entitled “ The Workman’s 
Home.” Think of all that is expres- 
sed by that word “ home”—and esti- 
mate the delicacy and truth of feeling 
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which suggests to the author the use 
of this happy word, home, and which 
makes him throughout this section 
speak of the comforts and blessings 
which the very word is sure to suggest. 
A builder would have spoken of the 
houses or cottages—a mere utilitarian 
of the dwellings of the labourer. 
They know little of the power of lan- 
guage, who do not feel all the appro- 
priateness of the true English word, 
home. It has been said that this word, 
and the word “ comfort,” have no 
equivalent in any other language. To 
say this would be little, as we believe the 
assertion to be true of almost any 
word whatever, even of those used to 
express natural, and what would seem 
unchangeable relations ; but * the 
meaning of those who thus expressed 
themselves was probably this, that the 
feeling connected with the words was 
so peculiar to the natives of England, 
as to have it actually impossible to 
express it by any form of words 
derived from the language jof other 
countries—perhaps, too, there was in 
their minds the accompanying thought, 
that domestic civilization was under- 
stood and felt by the English alone. 
On the creation of the feelings expres- 
sed in the words home and comfort, 
but chiefly in the first of these words, 
depend the character, nay, the very 
nature—shall we not say so ?—of man. 
Our very humanity seems to depend 
on the feeling. We are not disposed 
at present to take any illustrations from 
the Nomad tribes, or from the circum- 
stances either of savage or barbarian 
life. A less deceptive way of consider- 
ing the subject is to look around us on 
the pictures of wretchedness which 
even in the most favoured parts of 
these islands, are every where to be 
found. Consider for a moment the 
difference between the dweller in some 
sordid hovel, and the man accustom- 
ed to the decencies of life. In the 
first case, self-respect, the parent or 
the nurse of every human virtue, if 
not altogether extinct, is yet wound- 
ed, and scarce able to live. A _ sen- 
tence, which we have before quoted 
from this volume, written in a very 
affectionate spirit, which urges the 
fitness of instructing the poor in some 
manual art, the effect of which may 
afterwards re-appear in the embel- 
lishment of their habitations, will at 
once lead us to feel that the man, fa- 








miliar with the thought of neatnesses 
of furniture and dress, is, even because 
of these tastes, likely to become a 
prudent man. He will feel it not so 
much a question of personal comfort, 
as of the degradation of man’s nature, 
to live in the sort of wretchedness in 
which the savage would, were it not for 
the imperious calls of mere animal ap- 
petites, dream out his beastly exist- 
ence. In Ireland we have seldom been 
more affected than in going into a 
poor tradesman’s cottage where every 
thing looked singularly clean and neat. 
On entering into conversation with the 
woman of the house, we were told by her 
of the exceeding distress and discomfort 
of every kind in which her family had 
lived, owing to her husband's con- 
tinual drunkenness, and of the entire 
change created by his having given up 
the whiskey shop. He has his home 
to come to now in the evenings,” was 
her expression. This was in the early 
days of the great reform effected by 
one good man. In this case, as in 
others, the comfortable home which, 
when his wages ceased to go for whis- 
key, the poor man’s wife was enabled to 
create for him, completed the work 
which Father Mathew had begun. “If 
civilization,” says our author, ‘does not 
show itself in a man’s home, where 
else is it likely to take much root with 
him? Make his home comfortable, 
and you do more towards making him 
a steady and careful citizen, than you 
could by any other means.” 

It is nonsense to say that this can 
be done by the poor for themselves. 
Their houses are built not by them. 
selves, but for them by their employers. 
Our author urges that a better class of 
houses should be built, and that struc- 
tural arrangements often extending to 
a whole street, as, for instance, in the 
case of drainage, and in which, even 
when they are confined to single houses, 
the actual occupant of the house can- 
not almost by possibility effectively in- 
terfere, should be provided for by the 
legislature—in some cases by compul- 
sory enactment, in others that discre- 
tionary powers should be more exten- 
sively given than at present, to local 
authorities. Extracts of several par- 
liamentary reports are given—some of 
the most fearful interest. From the 
Hand-loom Weavers’ Report of 1842, 
we transcribe an important sen- 
tence :— 
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“The man who dines for £6, and 
clothes himself during the year for £5, 
is probably as healthily fed, and as 
healthily clad, as if his dinner cost two 
guineas a day, and his dress £200 a 
year. But this is not the case with re- 
spect to habitation. Every increase of 
accommodation, from the corner of a 
cellar to a mansion, renders the dwelliig 
more healthy, and, to a considerable 
extent, the size and goodness of the 
dwelling, tends to render its inmates 
more civilized.” 


The Sanitory Report tells us, that 
“the annual slaughter in England and 
Wales from preventible causes of Ty- 
phus, which attacks persons in the 
vigour of life, appears to be double the 
amount of what was suffered by the 
allied armies in the battle of Water- 
loo.” The Hand-loom Weavers’ Re- 
port of 1841, states, in the year 
1838, a variation of the annual mor- 
tality in different districts of the me- 
tropolis, amounting to one hundred per 
cent. The comparative mortality of 
the unhealthy districts was traced to 
the presence of impurities, the want of 
ventilation, and the bad construction of 
the houses. 


“It appears,” says Dr. Southwood 
Smith, ‘* that in many parts of Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel, fever of a ma- 
lignant and fatal character is always 
more or less prevalent. In some streets 
it has recently prevailed in almost every 
house; in some courts, in every house ; 
and in some few instances, in every room 
in every house. Cases are recorded in 
which every member of a family has 
been attacked in succession, of whom in 
every such case several have died; some 
whole families have been swept away. 
Instances are detailed in which there 
have been found in one small room six 
persons lying ill of fever together ; I 
have myself seen this, four in one bed, 
and twoinanother. . . a Ow le 
The room of a fever patient in a small 
and heated apartment in London, with 
no perflation of fresh air, is perfectly 
analogous to a standing pool in Ethiopia 
full of bodies of dead locusts. The poi- 
son generated in both cases is the same ; 
the difference is merely in the degree of 
its potency. Nature with her burning 
sun, her stilled and pent-up wind, her 
stagnant and teeming marsh, manufac- 
tures plague on a fearful and large scale. 
Poverty in her hut, covered with her 
rags, surrounded with her filth, striving 
with all her might to keep out the pure 
air, and to increase the heat, imitates 
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nature but too successfully ; the process 
and the product are the same; the only 
difference is in the magnitude of the re- 
sult. 

‘** But the magnitude of the result in 
London, if that magnitude be estimated 
by the numbers attacked, is not slight. 
From returns received from the Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel Unions it ap- 
pears that during the last year there 
occurred of fever cases, 


**In Bethnal Green Union, 2,084 
“In Whitechapel Union, 2,557 

“ Total, 4,641.” 
—pp. 99, 100. 

From Mr. Chadwick’s report, the 
state of Edinburgh and Glasgow was 
even worse. From the Sanitory Re- 
port, the condition of large classes of 
tenements in the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire is described. Mr. Pear- 
son, the medical officer of the Wigan 
Union, tells of the prevalence of fever, 
which he ascribes to the filthy condi- 
tion of the town. Many of the streets 
are unpaved, and almost covered with 
stagnant water, which lodges in holes, 
into which the inhabitants throw the 
refuse of all kinds of animal and vege- 
table matters, which, as they undergo 
decay, become prolific sources of ma- 
laria, rendering the atmosphere an 
active poison. Of the town of Staf- 
ford, there are parts without any 
drainage ; the houses are built with- 
out any regard to ventilation, or to 
any thing whatever it would seem, but 
ensuring the greatest possible return, 
for the smallest outlay. The houses 
consist of two smallrooms. The family 
work, in the day-time, in the room in 
which they sleep by night. There is 
no provision made for refuse dirt. It 
is thrown down in the front of the 
houses, to putrify. A part of the 
town of Stockport is described as con- 
sisting of forty-four houses, in two 
rows, and twenty-two cellars, all of 
the same size. The cellars, dark, 
damp, low, six feet between the ceil- 
ing and floor, are let out as separate 
dwellings. The street, between the 
two rows, is seven yards wide, in the 
centre of which is the common gutter, 
or, more properly, sink—into which 
all refuse is thrown. It is a foot in 
depth. Thus, there is always a quan- 
tity of putrifying matter contaminat- 
ing the air. At the end of the rows 
is a pool of shallow, stagnant water, 
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and afew yards farther, part of the 
town’s gas works. In many of these 
dwellings, there are four persons in 
one bed.* The accounts of country 
districts is not more favourable. We 
cannot go into details; but the total 
absence of drainage round cottages 
was found to be the most general cause 
of the malaria prevalent in these dis- 
tricts at all seasons, and that often 
makes itself felt in malignant diseases 
of a contagious character, calling on 
the fears, for their own safety, of 
those who cannot be awakened in any 
other way to attention to these re- 
movable evils. 

In 1842, there were eight thousand 
inhabited cellars in Liverpool—the 
occupants were estimated at from 
35,000 to 40,000. In Great Britain, 
in each year, there is required an 
increase of 59,000 new tenements, 
** a number equal to that of two new 
towns, such as Manchester proper, 
which has 32,310 houses; and Bir- 
mingham, which has 27,268 houses.”+ 
Shall there be no care,’ on the part of 
the legislature, as to the building of 
these houses? Shall it be left altoge- 
ther to the accident of individual pru- 
dence ? 

The extent of legislative interference 
is a question of considerable difficulty. 
Suppose the expense of building cot- 
tages materially increased by new re- 
gulations, the labouring classes may, 
by the increased rent of cottages, be 
driven to the occupation of rooms—a 
change, in every respect, for the worse. 
In an old country, already densely 
covered with houses, the regulations 
most desirable may be attended with 
inconvenience, such as to render it al- 
most impossible to carry them into 
execution. These difficulties are felt 
and stated by our author; still he 
thinks much good may be done by some 
simple building regulations of a sani- 
tory nature. Much may be done indi- 
rectly, all of which is nearly sure to be 
good. He suggests lowering the taxa- 
tion on building materials—a proposi- 
tion hardly to be disposed of without 
something more of information on the 
subject than the book gives us. An- 
other suggestion we feel less difficulty 
in adopting, that of modifying the 
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window tax with a view to benefit the 
dwellings of the poor. 

Mr. Biers, a witness examined be- 
fore the select committee of 1842 on 
building regulations, says that he was 
in the habit of putting in each building, 
as erected, what are called lancet- 
lights, for ventilating cellars and lar- 
ders. These being for parts of the 
house not occupied as dwelling apart- 
ments, were not charged for; but a 
more stringent survey included all such 
lights, and charged them as windows. 
The consequence was, that in the 
houses already built, these necessary 
openings for ventilation were stopped 
up, and none placed in the houses built 
after it was proved they were taxable. 
Here is a case in which it is probable 
that the tax was one never in the 
contemplation of the legislature. Di- 
rect injury was done to the health ; 
and even considered as a matter of 
finance, the expense in all probability 
fell upon the state in some other form. 

We feel more pleasure in the parts 
of the book before us, that press their 
duties on individuals than those which 
suggest plans of legislation. When 
the first is strongly felt, the other is 
sure to become unnecessary, or, where 
necessary, soon to follow. The dif- 
ference of building a small row of 
cottages back to back, which it will be 
hard to ventilate, and which must be 
without the most obvious household 
requisites, and that of building a row 
of cottages, each of which will have a 
yard at the back, will be about twenty- 
two per cent on the outlay. This dif- 
ference, or rather the want of thinking 
on the matter, has, in thousands of 
cases, determined the health and mo- 
rality of the inmates. The greater 
outlay necessary for building superior 
cottages would be more than compen- 
sated by increased rent, or, whichis the 
same thing, rent more regularly and se- 
curely paid. This consideration is urged 
by our author, who, however, gives full 
credit to the proprietors of the land on 
which cottages are built, and to the 
owners of the capital expended in 
building, for views of benevolence 
which might interfere with their seek- 
ing to make, in all cases, the most of 
their property, in the hope that build- 
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ing a better class of houses for the 
poor may not end in an isolated act of 
benevolence, but may indicate a mode 
of employing capital likely to be fol- 
lowed by others. Then follow a few 
words on the allotment system. It 
has been tried at Leeds by Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Gott. Ithas, too, been 
recently tried in the manufacturing 
districts to ascertain its results. Our 
author anticipates from it, to the 
working man himself, an additional 
means of support. It would tend to 
endear home to the working man—it 
would provide a pleasing change of em- 
ployment for him in good times—it 
would not render him so listless when 
out of work—and it would give him 
an additional topic of conversation, 
and an interest in various things 
which he might never otherwise have 
felt the least concern for. 


** Moreover, it amuses and occupies 
the little ones in a family, and it leaves 
less temptation for parents to employ 
children too early in factories or work- 
shops, when they can find something else 
for them to do which may be profitable. 
In this respect, indeed, any improvement 
in domestic comfort, or any additional 
domestic pursuit, is likely to be bene- 
ficial, as it enlarges the sphere of house- 
hold duties, and creates more reasons for 
the wife and children being left home. 

‘** Again, as there is hard labour to be 
done in a garden, this allotment system 
might occasionally prevent the sense of 
an almost unnatural dependence being 
so much exhibited, or felt, when the 
children are employed in some factory 
and the grown-up people are not. This 
is one of the greatest evils that at pre- 
sent attend the state of manufactures, 
Some of the advantages which I have 
reckoned above, as likely to be connected 
with the allotment system, are trifling 
things; but small impulses, all tending 
one way, may lead to great results. 
The main objection which, I suppose, 
will be taken, is that to make allotments 
in crowded districts is scarcely prac- 
ticable. Some beginning, however, has 
been made at a place so crowded as 
Leeds, and at any rate, in any future 
building arrangements, room might be 
left for allotments of land, which would 
also secure many a with re- 
spect to the sanitory condition of the 
people. It may be remarked, too, that 
any manufacturer, who possessed cot- 
tages with allotments to them, would have 
an easy mode of rewarding good beha- 
viour. Such cottages would be eagerly 
sought after by the men, and might be 
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given, in preference, to those of good 
character. 

‘* Ts all this romantic ? Is it inevitable 
that the suburbs of a manufacturing 
town must consist of dense masses of 
squalid habitations, unblest by a proper 
supply of air, light, or water; undrained, 
uncleansed, and unswept ; enjoying only 
that portion of civilization which the 
presence of the police declares, and pre- 
senting a scene which the better orders 
hurry by with disgust? Or, on the 
contrary, may we not, without giving 
ourselves up to Utopian dreams, imagine 
that we might enter the busy resorts of 
traffic through extensive suburbs con- 
sisting of cottages with their bits of 
land ; and see, as we come along, symp- 
toms every where around of housewifely 
occupations, and of homes which their 
humble owners might often think of 
with pleasure during their day’s labour, 
looking forward to their return at even- 
ing with delight? The richer classes, 
even those low down in the scale of 
wealth, mostly struggle to secure some 
portion of country air for themselves: 
surely they might do their best to pro- 
vide for the working man something 
like a change from the atmosphere of 
the factory, or workshop, in which he 
must pass the greatest part of his day 
throughout the whole year. 

‘** Against what I have said above, it 
may be urged that it would prevent the 
workman from living near his work. 
In many cases this may be an inconve- 
nience ; but I do not imagine that, in 
general, it can be proved to be an insur- 
mountable, or even a very serious, ob- 


jection.” —pp. 119-122. 


The effort to abridge this volume is 
doing it great injustice ; and in no part 
do we feel this so much as in what he 
says of the town where great manufac- 
tures are carried on. To improve and 
embellish it ought to be one of the ob- 
jects of the great manufacturer. The 
place where he resides, and where his 
business is carried on, is surely to be 
regarded as a part of his house, and 
should be contemplated with a home 
affection. The feeling, against which our 
author would contend, is that which 
makes the employer of labour think 
of some scene distinct from that in 
which his works are, as more properly 
his home than the town in which they 
are carried on. Did he think of the 
town as a part of his home, he would 
feel interest in the erection of churches, 
hospitals, buildings for the display of 
works of art, and all that tended to 
elevate the sentiments or improve the 
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condition of his men. Public baths 
and public walks for the recreation of 
the inhabitants would claim his atten- 
tion. Loan societies, too, as a means 
of assisting the provident, and not as 
one of the forms in which improvidence 
is prolonged, or, by the exaction of 
usurious interest, is punished. The 
beauty of towns will, among other and 
better reasons, be regarded by him as 
one of the means of attracting to them 
the wealthier classes. 

It is hard to pass to details; but 
among evils easily removed he regards 
smoke asone. Mr. Cubitt’s, the great 
builder’s, evidence on the subject, be- 
fore the sanitory committee, is quoted. 
Competition drives the manufactories 
to work as cheaply as they can. A 
man gets upa steam-engine, and sends 
out an immense quantity of smoke ;— 
perhaps he creates a great deal of 
foul and bad gas: that is all let loose. 
Where his returns are one thousand 
pounds a month, if he would spend 
five pounds more, he would make that 
completely harmless. He works as 
cheaply as he can, and the public suffer 
beyond all calculation. Here, surely, 
supposing the manufacturer’s calcula- 
tion perfectly just, and that such a sav- 
ing can be effected by poisoning a 
neighbourhood, the interference of the 
legislature, to save the public a charge 
which falls upon them many thousand 
fold, is absolutely called for; but the 
calculation of the manufacturer is 
founded in mistake, and he is a loser 
by hismismanagement. The evidence 
of Mr. Ewart, admiralty inspector of 
machinery at Woolwich, who was ex- 
amined by the same committee, is, that 
if the fire be properly managed, there 
will bea saving of fuel. The extent of 
smoke denotes the extent to which com- 
bustion is incomplete. The West 
Middlesex Water Company, by dimi- 
nishing the smoke of their furnaces, 
save one thousand pounds a-year. 

The state of sewerage, the imperfect 
supply of water, and other circum- 
stances connected with ventilation, are 
next examined. In reply to the argu- 
ment that many or most of these evils 
are referrible to this being an old coun- 
try, the necessary consequences of our 
dense and over-crowded population, and 
the circumstances of property in such 
a countryas England, evidence is given 
of things being just as bad in New 
York. The inference is, that these 
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are matters which cannot safely be left 
to people themselves. The legislature 
ought to take care of matters so essen- 
tial to the health of all. The fact that 
ill health is connected with imperfect 
drainage and want of ventilation, well 
established as it is, and almost obvious 
as it appears when pointed out, is an 
inference of scientific research. The 
structural arrangements which would 
guard against such evils cannot be 
safely left to the people themselves. 
Social intercourse between different 
classes of society is dwelt upon as 
among the best means of improving the 
humbler classes. To what the author 
says, we would only add, what perhaps 
is implied, that the improvements will 
probably be reciprocal. The educa- 
tion of females for domestic life is for- 
cibly suggested by the evidence of a 
sensible man, examined by one of the 
parliamentary committees :— 


‘** Children during their childhood toil 
throughout the day, acquiring not the 
least domestic instruction to fit them for 
wives and mothers. I will name one in- 
stance, and this applies to the general 
condition of females doomed to, and 
brought up amongst, shop-work. My 
mother worked in a manufactory from a 
very early age. She was clever and in- 
dustrious; and, moreover, she had the 
reputation of being virtuous. She was 
regarded as an excellent match for a 
working man. She was married early. 
She became the mother of eleven chil- 
dren; Iam the eldest. To the best of 
her ability she performed the important 
duties of a wife and mother. She was 
lamentably deficient in domestic know- 
ledge. In that most important of all 
human instruction, how to make the 
home and the fireside to possess a charm 
for her husband and children, she had 
never received one single lesson. She 
had children apace. As she recovered 
from her lying-in, so she went to work, 
the babe being brought to her at stated 
times to receive nourishment. As the 
family increased, so any thing like com- 
fort disappeared altogether. The power 
to make home cheerful and comfortable 
was never given to her. She knew not 
the value of cherishing in my father’s 
mind a love of domestic objects. Not 
one moment’s happiness did I ever see 
under my father’s roof. All this dismal 
state of things I can distinctly trace to 
the entire and perfect absence of all 
training and instruction to my mother. 
He became intemperate, and his intem- 
perance made her necessitous. She made 
made many efforts to abstain from shop- 
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work; but her pecuniary necessities 
forced her back into the shop. The fa- 
mily was large, and every moment was 
required at home, I have known her, 
after the close of a hard day's work, sit 
up nearly all night for several nights to- 
gether washing and mending of clothes. 
My father could have no comfort here. 
These domestic obligations, which in a 
well-regulated house ™ (even in that of a 
working man, where there are prudence 
and good management) would be done 
s0 as not to annoy the husband, to my 
father were a source of annoyance ; and 
he, from an ignorant and mistaken no- 
tion, sought comfort in an alehouse. 

** My mother’s ignorance of household 
duties ; my father’s consequent irrita- 
bility and intemperance; the frightful 
poverty; the constant quarrelling ; the 
pernicious example to my brothers and 
sisters ; the bad effect upon the future 
conduct of my brothers ; one and ali of 
us being forced out to work so young 
that our feeble earnings would produce 
only one shilling a week ; cold and hun- 
ger, and the innumerable sufferings of 
my childhood, crowd upon my mind and 
overpower me. They keep alive a deep 
anxiety for the emancipation of the 
thousands of families, inthis great town 
and neighbourhood, who are in a similar 
state of horrible misery. My own ex- 


perience tells me that the instruction of 


the females in the work of a house, in 
teaching them to produce cheerfulness 
and comfort at the fireside, would pre- 
vent a great amount of misery and crime, 
There would be fewer drunken husbands 
and disobedient children. As a working 
man, within my own observation, female 
education is disgracefully neglected. I 
attach more importance to it than to 
any thing else.”—pp. 144, 145. 

Education is enforced, by exhibiting 
from Dr. Cooke Taylor’s “ Tour in 
the Manufacturing Districts” statis- 
tical tables, showing the degree of in- 
struction, age, and sex of the persons 
tried and convicted in Manchester, in 
the year 1841. They show that a very 
small degree of instruction leads to 
the prevention of crime; but this is so 
obvious, that we own we feel distrust 
of sustaining it by evidence of the kind, 
and think that the tables might have 
been better omitted. 

We have now done what we pro- 
posed. What we have said, and the 
extracts which we have given, will, we 


* See Dr. Kane’s 
published on Ireland. 
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trust, do something to introduce this 
volume to some, into whose hands it 
has not yet come. It is impossible that 
any one can read it without learning 
much of the good which it isso easy to 
do—which, alas! it is also so easy to 
leave undone. In the world, perhaps, 
there is not a spot where more can be 
done by any one individual than in this 
Ireland of ours.* We do not mean to 
discourage far-reaching speculation, 
or to think lightly of any one move- 
ment for either the phy sical or the 
moral amelioration of our people—but 
is there one of our readers who may 
not himself, at once, and without de- 
laying for the doubtful participation of 
others, addalmost infinitely to the hap- 
piness of those around him, by acting 
in the feeling that he and they are 
the children of the same parent? This 
first great truth, which, stated in words, 
seems to be but a truism, is, in act, all 
but universally denied. The most fear- 
ful sign of the times in which we live 
is the increasing alienation of the 
classes of society. This can alone be 
removed by the belief, which will not 
be slow of growth, where it ought to 
grow at all, that the feeling of friendly 
brotherhood does in reality exist—that 
masters think not of themselves, com- 
pared with their workmen, as an ex- 
clusive and privileged order of beings, 
but asman and man. Confidence will 
soon grow up. It will be felt by the 
labouring man, when he sees the em- 
ployer of labour occupied in providing 
for his workmen’s comforts, as his 
duty and his delight, that such em- 
ployer is his friend, and the prospe- 
rity of such a man will form a part of 
the pride and happiness of every per- 
son in his establishment. Books, such 
as we have been reading, may or may 
not be adequate expressions of the feel- 
ing in which they originate, but they 
are evidence to all of the existence of 
such feelings ; and we cannot despair 
of true kindliness of feeling arising 
among the different classes of society, 
when such works prove to the persons 
employed in operative labour how 
deeply the consideration of their com- 
forts interests their employers. 


‘* Industrial Resources of Ireland,” the most useful book ever 
See also Mr. Naper of Loughcrew’s ‘“ Suggestions for the 
more scientific and general Employment of Agricultural Labourers,” 
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look with much anxiety for the Report of Lord Devon’s Commission. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE—FOURTH AND CONCLUDING SERIES, 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


NIOBE. 


Upon the mountain's ample brow 

The mother with her children stands ; 
They gaze upon the scene below, 

The rocky wastes, the cultured lands. 
Young eyes delighted, wander wide 

O’er hill, and dale, and orchard fair ; 
Hers hath a more concentrate pride ; 

Her treasures are beside her there. 


From babyhood to youth’s bright glow, 

From infant’s grace to woman’s charms, 
She sees them gambol round her now, 

The youngest nestling in her arms. 
Forgive her, Gods! if mother love 

Hath swelled too near immortal pride ;— 
Forgive her, if your joys above 

She hath disparaged or decried. 


Unshadowed yet by cares or fears, 
That morning on the rocky mount, 
Seven hardy boys of varying years, 
Seven lovely girls her heart can count. 
She does not mark the rising cloud 
Afar the horizon’s light deform ; 
She dreams not that its murky shroud 
Veileth for her a fatal storm. 


It glooms, it bursts, a tempest wild ;— 
The frightened shepherds of the plain 
Thought not of such this morning mild, 
Such sudden storm, such bursting rain. 
To them ’tis but a fearful hour 
Of summer thunder ; but that stir 
The matron knows enfolds the power 
Of vengeful gods, let loose on her. 


What others deem the lightning’s flash, 
In fiery arrows round her flies— 

She heareth in the thunder-crash 
The laugh of mocking deities ; 

And round her falls that clustering group, 
Like leaves shorn sudden by the wind ; 

She cannot shriek—she scarce can stoop 
To such o’erwhelming woe her mind. 


But when the infant near her heart 
Dies with alow convulsive wail, 

Then do her arms asunder start— 
Then back she rends her flowing veil. 
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«One arrow more! one other dart 

“In mercy through this naked breast ! 
‘So with the loved shall I depart, 

“‘ And sudden grief have sudden rest.” 


It may not be, and still she stands 
Amidst her fallen hopes alone, 
With streaming eyes and clasping hands, 
Already stiffening into stone. 
Days pass, the dead are borne away, 
An honoured grave at last to fill: 
She followeth not the precious clay— 
The changed stands wildly weeping still. 


Go to the mountain when the light 

Of the full sunshine streameth down, 
A rocky pillar meets your sight, 

A rivulet trickling from its crown ; 
But in the twilight, or the beam 

Of mellowing moonlight, ye shall see, 
As through the shadowing of a dream, 

This is the stricken Niobe. 


THE FLIGHT OF DZDALUS AND ICARUS, 


In the mazy labyrinth which his own design had planted, 
Suffering for the evil deeds by his connivance done, 

Like some weird magician kept within a cell enchanted, 
Captive lay the cunning Greek, companioned by his son. 


Destined for their prison was a small and curious chamber, 
Seven-sided, seven doors, and seven windows round ; 

Yet in vain the captives to each window-niche might clamber, 
Which would ope with hinge and latch was scarcely to be found. 


Even to the builder of that labyrinth surprising, 
The entrances and windings his cunning skill surpassed ; 
Only by their watching of the bright sun at his rising, 
And marking how his beams went round they found the way at last. 


Yet with dauntless brow, and a courage never shaken, 
Deedalus the sire kept still entrenched his heart, 

Never did so vigorously his scheming spirit waken, 
As when so loudly called upon to exercise his art. 


Pondering on his hopes and fears, with brows all sternly knitted, 

For hours and hours, his teeming brain gave birth to many a shape ; 
Images of liberty, of watchful guards outwitted, 

And all the plans that seemed to give a promise of escape. 


But Icarus, the guiltless son, with head all sadly stooping, 
On his hand his pallid cheek, would sit the livelong day, 

In the prison labyrinth too long inactive drooping, 
Longing for the woods, and hills, and waters far away. 
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If he roused a moment, ’twas to climb unto the casement, 
Drinking in the prospect of the rocks and distant sea ; 
Then to turn again with looks of sorrowful amazement, 
That even his soul, one moment, could go forth so glad and free. 


. - . . . + . . . 


They are framed, those curious wings, unquestioned and unchidden, 
All the means of speedy flight are thus at last secured— 

Icarus can scarcely keep his joy’s o’erflowing hidden ; 
Daedalus knows well how much hath yet to be endured. 


’Tis the earliest, greyest dawn—the island yet is folded 
Deep in slumber ; even the guards sleep soundly at the doors ; 
Now are fixed those wondrous wings, so marvellously moulded, 
And from the open window now their venturous framer soars. 


And taking courage from his flight through the untroubled ether, 
The hesitating son unfolds his buoyant pinions too ; 

Forth the fugitives have fared triumphantly together, 
Marvelling how well they cleave that tideless ocean through. 


Higher still and higher have the freed-from-bondage risen, 
Taking courage as they hold unchecked their onward flight ; 
Now a speck amidst the hills’ appears their hated prison— 
Now amidst the distant haze hath vanished from their sight. 


Still the early clouds of mist lie white around the mountains, 

Scarce the freshening breath of morn the slumbering forest thrills— 
Nought disturbs the eternal sound of ever-gushing fountains, 

And the morning star beholds her image in the rills. 


O’er the spicy myrtle groves a brooding scent is floating, 

Of incense that through night’s still hours from their recesses creeps— 
On the blue gean specks are here and there denoting 

Where rocking in his anchored bark the weary fisher sleeps. 


And o’er that blue Agean, despite its vasty dangers, 
The fearless voyagers hurry on, on wings that never flag ; 
While the sea-eagle, curious, sweeps in circles round the strangers, 
Then screaming dashes downwards to his eyrie on the crag. 


Upwards glides the round red sun above the eastern billows, 
Turning to gold the horizon’s rim and heaving main beneath ; 

And greeting eyes of ocean nymphs upflashing from their pillows, ° 
Make the waves glitter as at noon, when sweeps the zephyr’s breath. 


Not a mist or cloud is left to promise shade or shower— 
Pilgrims of the air to you such shadow were a boon; 

Onward with your utmost speed before the sun hath power ! 
Wings like yours have cause to dread the burning test of noon. 


Now the distant shores of Crete fade to a cloud behind them ; 
Faintly outlined far before another country lies, 

There a refuge anda home, the fugitives may find them, 
*Midst the clustering vineyards, and beneath the cloudless skies. 


As the racer to the goal, the father onward presses, 

Nor sees, at first, less cheerily his comrade keeps his way ; 
It is not that a feeble heart the gentle youth possesses, 

*Tis no capricious lingering that causeth this delay. 
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But a thousand sudden fears have riserr to assail him, 
As the hot radiance of the sun more hotly pours around; 
Already he begins to feel those wings untimely fail him— 
Already casts an eye of dread down to the blue profound. 


Ah! no groundless fears are these ; already those false pinions 
Slide away, and downward dives the victim to the wave, 

Caught perchance by ocean-nymphs to Neptune’s own dominions, 
But never seen to rise again above that crystal grave. 


Vainly in Italia’s land the father builds an altar 
To the great Apollo’s name, that wondering crowds admire ; 
Still he sees that graceful youth on faithless pinions falter— 
Still their waxen sinews melt before the day-god’s fire. 


Vainly in Sicilian courts the artist wise is cherished 

For the busy marvels wrought by active hand and brain— 
Still his soul regretfully remembers him who perished 

In the ’whelming waters of the blue Zgean main. 


ACHILLES CONTEMPLATING THE CORPSE OF PENTHESILEA. 


They have lifted up the dead, 
From the gory battle-field ; 
Raised is her graceful head, 
And pillowed on her shield. 
The helmet is unlaced, 
That pressed upon her brow ; 
And down, even to her rounded waist, 
The unprisoned tresses flow. 


Of the strong, but snowy hand, 
The fingers they unclasp ; 
They have loosed the broken brand, 
That filled its stiffening grasp. 
And the corslet on her breast, 
Whence slow the dark blood flows, 
As if she felt how hard it pressed, 
They carefully unclose. 


The spasm of the pain, 
That wrung the suffering clay 
At the moment she was slain, 
From her face hath passed away. 
But that those features still, 
One sole expression keep, 
You might think, unscared by dreams of ill, 
The maiden doth but sleep! 


Leaning upon his sword, 

With both his bloody hands, 
The battle’s fiery lord, 

The bold Achilles stands. 
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’T was he who laid her low ; 
Like lightning through the storm, 
His flashing falchion gave the blow, 
That marred her peerless form. 


Before her beauty’s power, 
He feels his heart relent ; 
His crime, within the hour, 
Hath brought its punishment. 
Whilst pity, love, despair, 
All sudden, o’er him swept, 
Above that corse of beauty rare 
The conquering hero wept. 


*¢ Oh, this had not been so,” 
The heart-struck victor cried, 
“If thou, one hour ago, 
** Hadst thine harness laid aside! 
** More powerful than thine arms, 
«* Thy beauty had been seen, 
«* And vanquished only by thy charms, 
«* Thy captive I had been! 


* Take from her helm and crest, 
«* Bind up that fallen hair ; 
« And, on her bleeding breast, 
« Compose her fingers fair ! 
“‘ Thou more than shield or spear 
*¢ From a warrior’s heart hath won; 
‘** For thou hast brought from its depths a tear, 
«© O matchless Amazon !” 


CUPID’S VISIT TO THE FORGE OF VULCAN. 


Beneath the steepy mountain, with its mantling veil of snow, 

And belt of everlasting pines, he sees the furnace glow ; 

He hears a distant murmur, like the sound of rolling waves, 

That rush upon a rocky beach, and search its secret caves ; 

He hath left the rosy bowers where his smiling mother dwells, 

And all for sport that he may see his father’s gloomy cells— 

The caverns where, by night and day, still sounds the loud turmoil, 
And where without or stop or stay the swarthy Cyclops toil. 


His glossy hair hangs clustering above his laughing eyes, 

Where the concentred radiance of the summer noon-day lies ; 

His rosy lip is archly curled, dimpled his cheek with mirth, 

And his warm, plumy wings are furled as he glides along the earth ; 
And though so rugged is his path, strewn with sharp stone and thorn, 
Though naked, his immortal feet can travel on untorn, 

And the hot vapour, hovering round with pestilential breath, 

Bears to his guarded pulse no blight of sickness or of death. 


He pauses by the lofty arch whence smoke comes circling forth, 
An entrance that was never found by ought of mortal birth ; 
He hears the ringing of the strokes that on the anvil fall, 

He hears the swart slave’s shouting, and his father’s louder call ; 
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As lightly as a graceful bird would o’er the ocean dip, 

He steals on tiptoe forward, with his finger on his lip ; 

Ah! needless is the caution, for an army rushing in 

Would scarcely have its trampling heard above that deafening din. 


Oh! the roar of that stupendous forge was louder than the blast 
That rendeth down the forest trees, as it sweeps all conquering past : 
Oh! the clangour of the hammers at every ponderous stroke, 

Was heavier than the thundering fall of some primeval oak. 

Only the mighty walls around unshaken ; could sustain 

The echo of that mingled sound, and fling it back again ; 

Only in Ztna’s ancient caves such uproar could ascend, 

Nor out into the upper air a sudden pathway rend. 


And yet in measured time each stroke fell on the heated bar, 

And thus, like giant music, broke upon the ear afar ; 

And every glittering shower of sparks the hammers brought to life 
Showed how the walls were hung with arms, for safety or for strife, 
And lighted up each grimy brow, and the fiery eye that shone 
Beneath it ; for each sinewy smith was furnished but with one, 

But that was like the flashing star, whose fierce incessant glare 
Shines all the night supremely bright, when summer fills the air. 


And now, amidst those workmen grim, the venturous pilgrim stands, 
Unseen, ’till his soft fingers press his father’s sturdy hands ; 

The uplifted hammers fall not—the sounding blows are hushed, 

Only the forge-blast rushes on, as ever it hath rushed ; 

Each eye on the intruder turns, unknown to all save one, 

And he, half proud, half angry, turns in wonder to his son ; 

Then in a voice, where father-love subdued the tone severe, 

“« How now,” he cries, “ pert urchin ?—my child, what brings thee here ?” 


‘* Borne on the breath of whispering winds, and of the murmuring waves, 
“I heard a tale of treasures kept within my father’s caves : 

‘* T heard of shields of matchless proof, like that to Pluto given, 

‘* I heard of javelins, by whose power rocks are asunder riven ; 

* T heard of sceptres powerful as that vast trident wrought 

«* For Neptune on his ocean-throne ; and here I have been taught, 

“* Oh! my dread father, that ye forge the thunderbolts of Jove : 

* I want to prove against them all a weapon framed by Love.” 


In mute astonishment all gazed on the intruder bold, 

But from his quiver forth he drew a slender dart of gold ; 

And while a half-contemptuous laugh around was heard to ring, 

He took his bow, and fitted it, still smiling, to the string ; 

And while they wondered much to see his fearlessness of proof, 

He aimed it at a polished shield suspended from the roof ; 

Far flew the glittering fragments !—aghast the master stands, 

And the wily marksman danced for glee, and clapped his dimpled hands. 


So shattered he the sceptre—so shattered he the spear, 

And cleft the very thunderbolts, ’till the gazers thrilled with fear ; 

Then spake again his sire— My boy, no farther need we prove 

« That never armour may be forged invincible to Love. 

* Go tell thy beauteous mother of the conquests of thy dart, 

« And pray that she will heal its wounds, once planted in my heart ; 

« For well thou know'st I left the world her beauty doth adorn, 

“ To shun the sting of darts like these, barbed by her ruthless scorn !” 
Vor. XXV.—No. 145. FB 
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CAMILLA.* 


No silken slave of luxury—no pampered child of pride—? 

And yet unto a royal house the maiden is allied ; 

No pettish airs—no regal frowns disturb her brow serene, ' 
And yet the nursling of the woods is destined for a queen. 

In forest haunts with merry nymphs and hardy hunters shared, 
On simple food, in simple ways, was fair Camilla reared ; 
’Neath canopies of stately trees surpassing kingly halls— 
Lulled by the music of the breeze, and birds, and waterfalls. 


Tall was her graceful form—her limbs were cast in beauty’s mould, 
And lustrous were her azure eyes—her hair of sunny gold ; 

And as in beauty, so in speed to none Camilla yields, 

For never foot as light as her’s flew o’er the flowery fields. 

The heavy ears of ripening wheat, as o’er she passed elate, 

Bent not so much beneath her feet as by their own rich weight ; 

The waters, as o’er lake and stream she skimmed with graceful bound, 
Scarce rose above her sandals to the instep’s arching round. 


Even as the bee and butterfly perch lightly on the bough, 
So lightly fell her little foot upon the flowers below ; 

As scarcely ruffling ocean’s breast, the sea-bird glances by 
So o’er the glassy waters did the maiden’s footstep fly ; 

To Dian’s service in her youth a dedicated child, 

Ah, had she ever thus been left to flourish in the wild, 

In harmless warfare had she ranged the forest far and wide, 
And victor but in sylvan sports, had happy lived and died. 


But she is decked in royal robes, and throned, and honoured now, 
Though heavily sometimes she feels the circlet press her brow ; 

And she must lead to hostile realms an armed and dauntless band, 

And woe for those who chance to come near her own conquering brand ! 
Alas that death so suddenly hath crushed that fearless heart ! 

That Aruns there should find a mark for his ignoble dart! 

But Dian loves her votary still, although so long estranged, 

And by the huntress goddess is the fallen queen avenged ! 


HYMN TO MORS.t 


Daughter of endless Night! 
Mysterious offspring of mysterious shade, 
Who meet’st not mortal sight 
In any imaged form of flesh arrayed ; 
We build a temple here, 
But in what shape shall we thy power enshrine ? 
What image shall we rear, 
That our bowed hearts may veuerate as thine ? 


* Queen of the Volsci, and celebrated for the speed and lightness of her foot. 
She was reared in the woods, and dedicated to Diana, but afterwards ascended 
the throne, and, after engaging in several successful battles, was slain by a soldier 
named Aruns, who, in revenge, was killed by Diana. 

T The ancient goddess of death. 
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Through every day and hour 

Thine acts are manifest—thy work is done ; 
Earth thrills beneath thy power, 

Alike ’midst winter storm or summer sun. 
Still is thy message sent— 

Still from thy viewless hand shoots many a dart ; 
Nor hath thy mother lent 

One of her stars to show us what thou art. 


The goddess of the dawn 

Sheds her bright smile upon the eastern hills, 
Whilst on the grassy lawn 

The wakeful shepherds watch by peaceful rills. 
The goddess of the flowers 

Leaves her soft breath upon the balmy wind, 
Or, from the rosy bowers, 

Looks laughing forth upon the busy hind. 


The huntress goddess flies 

With buskined feet along the mountain’s breast, 
Startling the heavy eyes 

Of the tired hunter from his midnight rest. 
But thou, who dost possess 

A power more dread, more universal sway, 
All vague and bodiless, 

Hauntest all living things by night and day. 


We look for thee in vain, 

In the dim twilight, where all shadows rise, 
Upon the spacious plain, 

Or darkly hovering between earth and skies ; 
Or 'midst the leafy shades 

Of the thick forests when the moon is low ; 
But whilst thy rule pervades 

All things, thy deeds are all of thee we know. 


To other deities 

We bring our offerings, chosen each with care ; 
But thou hast sacrifice 

Of every kind, and taken every where. 
Well, goddess, might’st thou laugh 

At our poor gifts of herds, or corn, or wine, 
Who life’s best springs dost quaff, 

And when thou wilt, canst make all nature thine. 


Strange thoughts will sometimes steal 
Into our bosoms when we think of thee ; 
Strange doubts we might reveal, 
If that such doubts were not impiety. 
What if thou only art 
An emanation from a power supreme ! 
But a dependent part 
Of some great whole—some universal scheme! 


What if from some deep source 
Of wisdom and benevolence shall flow 
Events in every course, 
Of death and life—of happiness and woe! 
Pause, oh! presumptuous thought ; 
Already dost thou take too wild a flight ;— 
Bow, as thou hast been taught, 
Before th’ unseen, though mighty, child of Night! 
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ROBERT BURNS, 


First Article. 


Lirerary censors have long taken a 
distempered pleasure in trying to ter- 
rify our intellectual youth from the 
pursuit of poetry. Not the most hap- 
less children of the wretched, say 
they— 


“ Not beggar’s brat, on bulk begot, 
Nor offspring of a pedlar Scot, 

Nor boys brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of bridewell, or the stews, — 
Are so disqualified by fate, 

To rise inchurch, or law, or state, 

As he, whom Phebus, in his ire, 

Hath blasted with poetic fire.” 


And, among the multitude of exam- 
ples for ever in their mouths, of 
penury pursuing the footsteps, and 
disappointment corroding the minds 
of men of poetic genius, there is no 
name oftener dragged up, with all its 
dreadful accompaniments of want, 
drunkenness, and self-torture, than 
that of Robert Burns. 

Swift, whose bitter words we have 
quoted, had really no belief in what 
he wrote, beyond that sort of scornful 
credit which a witty man will give to 
the grotesque creations of his own 
humour. He knew, as well as any 
man, the privileges and rewards of the 
poet; but there are conventional 
subjects of affected bitterness among 
the satirists, just as there are of 
affected admiration among the panegy- 
rists ; and the lot of the poet has been 
a theme for forced pity ever since the 
appetite for scurrility raised satire to 
a permanent place inliterature. Swift's 
lines, of course, have no reference to 
Burns, who, probably, was not born 
at the time of their composition ; but 
they carry on their front the mark of 
that contempt and hatred for Scotland 
and the Scottish people, which, just 
before the generation of Burns, flowed 
in a torrent of obloquy from so many 
of the ablest pens of the age—and out 
of which, under God, it was Robert 
Burns’ sincere andgenerous eloquence, 
speaking in melodious strains of love, 
and hope, and courage, that first raised 
his drooping country, and in the proud 
position which she has ever since 
maintained, still crowns her with the 


freshest, and perhaps the most endur- 
ing, of all the intellectual wreaths yet 
won for her By her children. 

Men, much too readily, adopt as 
maxims the sententious epigrams of 
wit ; and where “ Scot,” for a whole 
century, had been made the rhyme 
and catch-word of every thing that was 
tersely sarcastic, pungent, and ridicu- 
lous, as well as of much that was 
admirably provocative of contempt and 
dislike—it speaks more wonderfully 
than perhaps any other instance of the 
power of song, since fabulous times, 
that, mainly through the instrumen- 
tality of that literary genius evoked 
by Burns, a single half-century should 
have seen such feelings totally dispelled, 
and their places occupied by a sincere 
esteem and generous admiration. We 
who, in Ireland, occasionally smart 
under the petulance of our small me- 
tropolitan wits, so powerless in com- 
parison with the satirists of the reigns 
of Anne and the First and Second 
Georges, ought to draw a lesson of 
patience and courageous hope from the 
example. Our Poet has not yet arisen. 
Many eyes, and many eager, affection- 
ate hearts were once turned to Moore, 
in the hope that, at last, the hour had 
come, and the man; but taste sick- 


ened, and freedom dropt a tear, when 


we saw the ingenuous muse of the 
Melodies apprentice himself to the vile 
arts of a lying and spiteful theology. 
The noble utterance was stopped, and 
the national hope crushed back to its 
sources. But let us sing “ Craigstown’s 
growing,” and cherish our hope in the 
language of our encouragers :— 


** Oh, Lady Mary Anne looked o’er the 
castle wa’, 

She saw three bonny boys playing at 
the ba’, 

And the youngest, he was the flower 
o’ them a’. 

O! my bonny laddie’s young, but he’s 

growing yet!” 


God, to the contemplative man, 
gives few more signal encouragements 
to virtue, than the power with which 
he has invested the words of the poet, 
speaking the sincere utterances of the 
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soul, in allaying the splenetic heats of 
faction, and even in composing the 
bitter objurgations of theology. Where 
almost an angel from heaven would be 
disregarded in the obloquy and cla- 
mour of party or sectarian warfare, 
if a true poet arise, and speak accord- 
ing to his mission, he will undoubtedly 
be heard—even, as in old times, the 
bard could put an end to the battles 
of the Gauls, by shaking his chain of 
silence between the hosts. That such 
a man will some day arise among us, 
as Burns, sixty years since, arose 
among the Scotch—or as Beranger, 
in our own generation, has arisen 
among the Parisians—it is as reason- 
able, as it is consolatory and cheering, 
to expect ; for, perhaps, no where in 
the world have so great a multitude of 
men, at any one time, been set think- 
ing and striving to express great 
thoughts, as among ourselves, during 
the very year in which we write; and 
of the various manifestations of poetic 
genius with which the past exciting 
period has been rife, those to which 
alone the public admiration has fully 
responded, have been such as expressed 
generous and noble sentiments ; while 
any pieces affecting the satirical and 
denunciatory vein so much in vogue a 
century ago, have met with no com- 
mendation beyond the suspicious ap- 
plauses of the devotees. In London, 
on the contrary, a frivolous and ill- 
conditioned sort of badinage has sprung 
into popularity, hardly energetic 
enough to be deemed satire, yet, too 
petulant to pass for raillery—a sure 
sign of decaying taste, and of an un- 
healthy morality. 

The Scotch, for much of the seve- 
rity which they experienced at the 
hands of the wits of Queen Anne’s 
and the two succeeding reigns, had 
mainly to thank the offensive extrava- 
gancies of their clergy. The “ Tale 
of a Tub” was written, as much for the 
ridicule of Jack, as for the censure 
of Peter ; and had it not been for the 
arrogant pretensions of the Presbyte- 
rians in the latter parliaments of Anne, 
we, probably, would never have heard 
of the loaf forced down Martin’s 
throat, in lieu of a shoulder of mut- 
ton—or of the supernumerary tags to 
my Lord Peter's small-clothes. In 
the history of John Bull, the same 
feeling breaks out in the derogatory 
character of Peg, and in Jack’s antics, 
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insanity, and suicide—while through- 
out his verse satires, Swift never misses 
an opportunity of avenging his polemi- 
cal quarrel on the beggarliness, the 
dirtiness, and the selfishness of the 
Scotch people. 

Johnson, a man of too candid a 
magnanimity to exaggerate in any 
thing, did not affect to conceal, speak- 
ing of their pretensions to learning, 
an opinion, perhaps more damaging, 
in consequence of its measured impar- 
tiality, than the severest sarcasms of 
those who denied the obnoxious race 
all credit for either civility or know- 
ledge. ‘Men bred there,” says he, 
speaking of their universities, “ cannot 
be expected to be often decorated with 
the splendours of ornamental erudition ; 
but they obtain a mediocrity of know- 
ledge, between learning and ignorance, 
not inadequate to the purposes of com- 
mon life, which is very widely diffused 
among them, and which, countenanced 
in general by a combination so invi- 
dious that their friends cannot defend 
it, and actuated in particulars by a 
spirit of enterprise so vigorous that 
their enemies are constrained to praise 
it, enables them to find, or make their 
way to employment, riches, and dis- 
tinction.” 

Wilkes’s hostility to the administra- 
tion of Lord Bute, not only revived 
in the pages of the anomalously-named 
North Briton, the old libels of the 
time of Elizabeth, but let loose on the 
devoted countrymen of the Tory pre- 
mier the whole ferocious energy of 
Churchill, whose mind had so tho- 
roughly contracted the habits of the 
bully, that he never assails an enemy 
of his own with half the fury that 
possesses him when espousing the per- 
sonal or political quarrels of his friend. 
Nothing but the exhaustion of a deso- 
lating war could have kept the Scotch 
quiet, under the sting of. Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine: nothing but the 
utmost brutality could have dictated 
so cruel a libel. Yet, the introduc- 
tory part of it is little worse than 
some of Swift’s satirical pictures of 
the’ coarseness and brutishness of his 
own poor countrymen. May the con- 
clusion yet be as applicable to us, as 
heaven, changing the words of the 
mocker into unexpected reality, has 
actually made it to those whose poverty 
and feebleness it was designed to ag- 
gravate ! 
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«« Long have we borno this mighty load 
of ill, 

These vile injurious taunts, and bear 
them still ; 

But times of happier note are now at 
hand, 

And the full promise of a better land. 

For us, the earth shall bring forth her 
increase, 

For us the flocks shall wear a golden 
fleece ; 

Fat barns shall yield us dainties of our 
own, 

And the grape bleed a nectar yet un- 
known. 

For us, the sun shall climb the eastern 
hill, 

For us the rains descend, the dews 
distil. 

When to our wishes nature cannot rise, 

Art shall be taxed to grant us new 
supplies. 

For us, the oak, shall from his native 
steep 

Descend, and fearless travel through the 
deep ; 

The sail of commerce, for our use un- 
furled, 

Shall waft the treasures of each distant 
world; 

For us, sublimer heights shall science 
reach; 

For us, their statesmen toil—their 
churchmen preach,” &c. &c, 


All these bitter taunts are now 
reality; and of Churchill’s libel, the 
most popular in England of all the 
pungent effusions of that era, the only 
portion that remains likely to escape 
oblivion, are the ironically-meant, 
though really reasonable, lines of ex- 
postulation which the satirist addresses 
to himself :— 


“ Oft have I heard thee mourn the 
wretched lot 

Of the poor, mean, despised, insulted 
Scot ; 
Who, might calm reason credit idle tales 
By rancour forged, where prejudice 
prevails, , 
Or starves at home—or practices 
through fear 

Of starving, arts that damn all con- 
science here. 

When scribblers, to the charge by 
interest led, 

The fierce North Briton foaming at 
their head, 

Poured fresh invectives, deaf to candour’s 
call, 

And injured by one alien, railed at all ; 

On northern Pisgah, when they take 
their stand, 

To mark the weakness of that Holy 
Land, 
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With needless truths their libels to 
adorn, 

And hang a nation up to public scorn, 

The generous soul condemns the frantic 
rage, 

And hates the faithful, but ill-natured 


” 


page. 


It kindles a good deal of indignation 
to see respectable satire engaged in the 
cruelty of running down a race of 
brave men, who had fought and bled 
for their opinions. A Russian bard, 
insulting the misfortunes of the Poles, 
would not employ his pen to aharsher 
purpose, than that of Churchill, in 
exulting over the Scottish people, 
prostrate after the battle of Culloden. 
Satire, never amiable, assumes _ its 
most repulsive aspect when it assails 
the weak. However it may serve as a 
vehicle for shrewd remark, and some- 
times for the terse maxims of worldly 
wisdom, this style of composition is 
precluded by its very nature from ever 
rising to a true philosophy ; and, per- 
haps no other department of literature 
has furnished the material of so much 
that is unjust and imaginary, in our 
estimates of the morals of different 
states of society, as this particular 
shelf of the professed satirists. After 
all, it is but a poor ambition, to point 
only the shafts of censure, laying up 
an armoury for combative or scornful 
spirits to draw upon, for the weapons 
of ridicule, contempt, or denuncia- 
tion—but furnishing no happy thought 
for the encouragement of virtue, the 
consolation of affliction, or the increase 
or preservation of any genuine or holy 
joy. The freaks of a splenetic humour, 
and the wrathful ebullitions of scorn, 
resentment, and insensate hate, have all, 
from time to time, clad in the splendours 
of genius, passed for the just indig- 
nation of morality ; for private enmity 
is almost always the motive, public 
depravity the apology, of these bitter 
spirits. Armed with whips for the 
individual backs of Titus and Sempro- 
nius, they proclaim a mission to lash 
the vices of the age—and while indulg- 
ing the animosities of personal, or na- 
tional bad blood, challenge the appro- 
bation due to a generous zeal for the 
public morals. We do not include 
Swift among these hypocritical pre- 
tenders to a public censorsifp. Whe- 
ther animated by just anger, blind 
fury, or mere spleen, Swift assailed 
the objects of his hatred or contempt 
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with proud and fearless personality, 
smiting his real or supposed enemies 
with gigantic force, and scorching up 
with fiery sarcasms the smaller game 
who crossed his path, without deign- 
ing a word of any such pharisaical 
excuse. But his hatreds often were 
unreasonable—and of them all, none 
more so, than this furious enmity to 
the Scotch. The homely dogmatism 
of an unlettered ministry ought not to 
have irritated, for it could not have 
surprised, a well-read divine, and ex- 
perienced student of mankind. Their 
affectation of a morose sanctimony 
might have provoked an allowable rail- 
lery from one, who was conscious how 
much the tranquillity of the church is 
promoted by the agreeable address of 
the clergy—but it could never justify 
that excessive ridicule, which reaches 
at religion itself, past the follies of its 
professors. At home, in the venality 
and servility of the then Irish parlia- 
ment, his fury had a more legitimate 
excuse—and here, his verses are as 
affluent in all that can best express an 
honest contempt and just indignation, 
as those of Juvenal himself. Still the 
reputation of the mere satirist is not 
an enviable one; and we own, we 
would rather have written the Birth- 
day Odes to Stella, than the Legion 
Club—and would rather, with John 
Milton, have failed in translating the 
little gem, “ Quis multa gracilis,” 
than boast with Gifford, a triumphant 
success, in making Juvenal speak all 
his coarsest sentiments in the purest 
English. 

While upon the subject of the Sa- 
tirists, let us for a moment assume the 
part of Brother Gerund, and say a 
word to our younger clergy, whose 
zeal for religion sometimes betrays 
them into an unconscionable use of 
those extravagant pictures drawn by 
the ancient satirists of Greek and 
Roman manners. Let us suppose the 
case our own, and that in some future 
state of society, it should hecome an 
object with an equally learned and in. 
fluential class of teachers, to draw 
debasing comparisons between us and 
the members of some future new- 
light communion. Place in the hands 
of such 8 the plays of Beaumont 
and Fligtcher, the comedies of Fielding, 
and thé Satires of Churchill, and there 
is no enormity of Greek or Roman 
vice which they may not fasten on 
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English society since the Reformation, 
just as plausibly as we attach the same 
charges to the audiences who witnes- 
sed the Clouds and Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, or to the literati who indulged 
in the perusal of Catullus. We do 
not believe Churchill's satire of the 
*«* Times ;” no more do we believe 
Juvenal’s picture of the manners of the 
Roman matrons. They had both 
the same inducement to exaggerate, 
strengthened in Juvenal’s case by the 
diseased pleasure which he manifestly 
took in describing the vices he exe- 
crates, and without some share of 
which, we do not believe his translator 
could ever have toiled through the foul 
labour of his version, perfect as it is in 
all the proprieties of whatever is most 
improper. Both, as professed satirists, 
lay under the necessity of colouring 
their grotesques up to the standard vi- 
vidness of earlier lampoons. The mor- 
bid appetite excited by the Rosciad 
would not have relished any picture of 
Apicius less abominable than the ter- 
rible pen of Churchill has drawn it— 


‘* Why mourns Apicius thus 
his stomach palled 

‘And drowned in floods of sorrow? Hath 
fate called 

His father from the grave to second life ? 

Hath Clodius on his hands returned his 
wife ? 

Or hath the law, by strictest justice 
taught, 

Compelled him to restore the dower she 
brought ? 

Hath some bold creditor against his will 

Brought in, and forced him to discharge 

a bill? &e. &e. 

No—none of these—his debts are still 
unpaid—&e. &c. 

His wife is still a , and in his power, 

The woman gone, he still retains the 
dower : 

Sound in the grave (thanks to the filial 
care 

That mixed the draught, and kindly sent 
him there) 

His father sleeps, and till the last trump 
shake 

The corners of the earth, will not 
awake.” 


And this parricide, dishonoured by 
his wife, this cheat, glutton, and what- 
ever else more detestable satire has de- 
nounced on the persons of monstrous 
villains, is the type in Churchill's 
« Times,” of the English nobleman of 
the last century; just as Laufella in 
the Latin scold stands for the Roman 
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lady of the age of Tiberius. For our 
part, we give as little credit to the 
Italian, as to the English railer. 
Apicius, we know, was the personal 
and political enemy of the one satirist. 
Laufella, or Laufella’s husband, may 
well enough be presumed to have given 
cause of similar personal hostility to 
the other. Ingenuous young priests, 
and ye candid deacons, take this into 
account, as often as you feel tempted to 
flatter the self-esteem of your hearers 
at the expense of those who are dead 
and gone, and have left no one to 
speak a word on their behalf—except 
when now and again the words of 
eternal truth and justice fashion them- 
selves into poetic form, in the verses 
of such a man as the wise and loving 
loughman, whose name we have placed 
at the head of this paper, and who has 
sung even for your instruction— 


‘Oh, would some power the giftie gie 
us, 
To see ourselves as others sce us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in gait and dress wad lee us, 
And even in devotion.” 


Burns was a ploughman—not a me- 
nial servant, but the driver, first, of 
his father’s, and then of his own plough 
—an occupation of which no man liv- 
ing on the earth, from which God has 
said, man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, need be ashamed. 
From the kings and sovereigns of the 
world, to the beggar by the way-side, 
all who pray for their daily bread, de- 
pend, under God, on the ploughman ; 
and the occupation which in former 
times exercised the heroic hands of 
Ulysses and Cincinnatus, still exists un- 
changed as the basis of all national and 
individual prosperity. All the pursuits 
of agriculture are in this sense heroic, 
being still the same with those practi- 
sed in heroic times by the chiefs and 
sages of the early world. Mark how 
Ulysses glories in his skill in rural 
labour— 


** Forbear, Eurymachus: for, were we 
matched 

In work against each other, thou and I, 

Mowing in spring-time when the days 
are long ; 

I with my well-bent sickle in my hand, 

Thou armed with one as keen, for trial's 
sake 

Of our ability to toil, unfed 
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Till night—grass still suficing for the 
proof— 

Or, if again, it were our task to drive 

Yoked oxen of the noblest breed, sleek- 
haired, 

Big-limbed, both battened to the full 
with grass, 

Their age and aptitude for work the 
same, 

Not soon to be fatigued; and were the 
field 

In size four acres, with a glebe through 
which 

The share might smoothly glide, thou 
then shouldst see 

How straight my furrow should be cut, 
and true.” 


And mark how nobly from the 
plough the warrior rises to feats of 
arms, and the king to the expression 
of his princely indignation :— 


“Or, should Saturnian Jove, this day, 
excite 

Here battle, or elsewhere, and were I 
armed 

With two bright spears, and with a 
shield, and bore 

A brazen casque well fitted to my brows, 

Me, then, thou shouldst perceive ming- 
ling in fight 

Among the foremost chiefs, nor with the 
crime 

Of idle beggary shouldst upbraid me 
more. 

But thou art much a railer, one whose 
heart 

Pity moves not, and seemst a mighty 
man 

And valiant to thyself, only because 

Thou herdst with few, and these of 
little worth. 

But should Ulysses come, at his own 
home 

Again arrived, wide as these portals are, 

To thee at once too narrow they should 
seem, 

To shoot thee forth with speed enough 
abroad,” 


The ploughman’s occupation is com- 
paratively solitary, especially where a 
small farmer can yoke no more than a 
single plough ; but in the tillage sea- 
son, although each man may be alone 
in his field, yet the fields around him 
are all, more or less, alive, and in the 
pauses of his occupation the small far- 
mer, guiding his own team, may hear 
from every hill and valley the voices 
of his neighbours encouraging their cat- 
tle, ‘*where busy ploughs are whistling 
thrang,” than which neither town nor 
country affords a more cheerful music. 
The labour of directing the plough is 
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by no means so severe as that of many 
other rural duties; and besides the 
freshness of the open air, and the 
cheerfulness of early hours and active 
exercise, an exhilarating and whole- 
some gas rising from the newly opened 
soil, fills the lungs of the ploughman 
with life, and flushes his cheek with 
healthy vigour. 

The labour of the mower, in which 
Ulysses also boasts his ability, is far 
more toilsome: fitter for the broad- 
backed, strong-loined, and sedate mid- 
dle aged man, than for a young brisk 
worker. But Burns was from his youth 
a big-boned, stout-built, and vigorous 
man, and at the scythe could tire out 
all competitors ; though we can hardly 
imagine a more ungenial task to a 
youth of his temperament. There 
are few more perfect pictures of 
patient unconquerable toil, than that 
of the mower standing for the length 
of a summer's day at this monoto- 
nous continuous labour, swaying the 
upper part of his body from side 
to side with the successive strokes of 
his scythe, while his lower limbs ad- 
vance him by slow degrees into the 
thick meadow. Professor Wilson, that 
illustrious countryman of Burns, from 
whom our poet’s memory has received 
so many eloquent and beautiful tributes, 
has somewhere presented a wonder- 
fully striking picture of two sedate 
middle-aged men mowing together 
without emulation, but without inter- 
mission, except to whet their scythes— 
it being piece-work—from grey morn- 
ing to grey twilight, the scene varied 
only by the coming of their wives with 
their humble fare at meal times. 
Reading it, one scents the moist grass 
with all its bleeding juices, and 
half feels the grasp of lumbago across 
the loins. How these men work for 
their bread! What excessive toil to 
be allowed the privilege of life! How 
strong and patient is the labour of 
love! 

Next to the toil of the mower, that 
of the shearer is, perhaps, the most 
trying in point of physical endurance ; 
but the shearer’s labour is wonderfully 
lightened by the charm of society, and 
the fescennine mirth of the harvest- 
field. Burns, who learned to medi- 
tate at the plough, learned to love with 
the sickle in his hand. In the barley- 
field, too, his youthful heart acknow- 
ledged that other noble passion, equally 
indigenous in the manly breast, but 
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which brings no remorse, since even 
its excess is virtue :— 


The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turned the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear ! 


Of all the shows and mottos dis- 
played at the Ayr festival, that splen- 
did and affecting tribute to Burns’s 
memory, of which we must speak so 
much hereafter, noneso instantaneously 
raised the suffusion of affection to the 
people’s eyes, and evoked from their 
breasts such thundering shouts of ac- 
clamation, as these ingenuous lines, in 
which Burns confesses how his youth- 
ful love of country followed him into 
his daily avocations, and invested even 
the weeds of the field with a sacred 
inviolability. 

At a time when threshing-machines 
were unknown, the flail was another 
instrument of toil with which the 
hands of every young man in Burns's 
station of life were necessarily familiar. 
There is a cheerful racket and bustle 
about this labour that makesit one of the 
most agreeable occupations of a coun- 
tryman’s life. The rattle and clatter 
of the flails, the leaping sheafs and the 
scattering grain, make the barn where 
two or three pairs of threshers are at 
work, as animated and as noisy as the 
smith’s forge itself—another favourite 
resort of the young labourer—when 
its sparks are showering about under 
the noisy din of the hammers, and 
*« Burnewin comes on like death at 
every chap.” 


‘“* Nae mercy, then, for airn or steel ; 
The banie, brawny, ploughman chiel 
Brings hard ower hip wi’ sturdy wheel 
The strong fore-hammer, 
Till block and studdie, ring and reel 
Wi’ dinsome clamour.” 


Such are the main occupations of 
the labouring farmer—a sort of life 
for which it would be a blessing if so- 
ciety permitted the rest of mankind 
occasionally to exchange the wasting 
head-work of their trades and pro- 
fessions. How different the enjoy- 
ment of repose arising from whole- 
some labour in the open air, and the 
lassitude of mind and body that fol- 
lows the close occupations of the 
citizen! Our nobility and gentry, 
ashamed to be seen between the stilts 
of a plough, or digging with the 
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spade, purchase a fatigue not half so 
sweet or natural from their costly 
field sports. We could imagine a 
new and better Grafenburg for the 
invalids of luxury, where the disci- 
pline of a farm would oblige the 
patients to do farm-work and to keep 
country hours, and where the wealthy 
ennuie, paying for the liberty of mak- 
ing the earth yield her increase to his 
own hands, would earn a content of 
mind and wholesomeness of body that 
he now seeks for in vain with his dog 
and gun, or even with his rent-devour- 
ing pack of hounds. In no healthier 
or happier state need any youth of 
Burns’ temperament have desired to 
be brought up, and under no more 
favourable opportunities for cultivat- 
ing that insight into the human heart, 
and that quick perception of charac- 
teristics and manners with which he 
was so bountifully gifted. About this 
period of his life—putting out of sight 
that miserable time which he spent at 
Irvine, learning the flax-dressing busi- 
ness—there can be no question.— 
Apart from the occasional despondency 
caused by his father's straitened circum- 
stances, he was as happy as any man with 
the aspirations of a poet could be, 
and be was fast learning to express 
these aspirations, and to win the ap- 
plauses of the world. Let us pause 
here, and while the prospect is still 
fair, and the clouds high, contemplate 
the sort of scenes among which young 
Burns’ hours of relaxation were 
passed. It is said we have a picture 
of his father’s own household in “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” This we 
doubt, though Allan Cunningham 
affirms it. ‘The poem was a tribute 
to Aiken, the brave defender of Gavin 
Hamilton, when the sour zealots of 
Mauchline would have visited that 
worthy man with ecclesiastical censures 
for allowing his servant girl to fetch 
in some dug potatoes from his garden 
of a Sunday morning ; and as Burns 
had used a reprehensible freedom in 
espousing the quarrel of his friend, 
bringing religion itself into con- 
tempt in his exposure of the hypo- 
crisy of “Holy Willie,” ‘ Daddy 
Auld,” and the rest of the bitter pro- 
moters of that illiberal charge, “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” was written, 
as it would appear to us, to show that, 
however he might hate hypocrisy and 
assert a strong contempt for Calvinis- 
tic dogmas and discipline, Burns could 


exhibit as profound a reverence for 
the ordinances and exercises of reli- 
gion, unalloyed by sectarian animosi- 
ties, as any man; and this he has done 
in as sweet strains as have ever been 
consecrated to the holy services of 
family worship either before or since. 
No religious man, be his theology 
what it may, can read the “ Saturday 
Night,” without a fervent glow of 
affection for his brethren of mankind, 
and a holy love, mixed with an awful 
fear of God. But we apprehend the 
piece was written more as a vindica- 
tion of Burns to himself and to those 
who loved him, and felt that blasphe- 
mous abuses of the holy name were 
far from his heart, than as a picture 
of any actual scene on which he could 
look back with agreeable recollections. 
In fact, the Cotter’s fire-side wants 
cheerfulness, not to say mirth. The 
father, “ mingling a’ wi’ admoni- 
tion due,” is drawn with an excess of 
severe gravity that casts a degree, if 
not of gloom, at least of constraint, 
over the whole picture. The mother 
boasting “her weel-hained kebbuck”’ 
to Jenny’s shame-faced but happy 
lover, gives occasion for the only touch 
of humour in the piece, and truly it is 
as dry as the gude wife’s own bannocks. 
The opening of the poem, too, is 
loosely constructed, and _ evidently 
never drawn from any individual scene 
in nature—leading the mind about 
with devious images, and mixing up 
a picture of “ miry beasts retreating 
from the plough” with the indications 
of spade-husbandry, and these again 
with a somewhat disconnected image 
of a moor and a cottage beneath the 
shelter of an aged tree, which, if you 
imagine it a single tree, only adds 
dreariness, and gives no shelter, and 
is, in point of fact, the undisguised 
“line for rhyme” of the stanza. A 
similar discrepancy appears in the pic- 
ture of youthiul love, which the illus- 
tration carries away from the scene 
whence the idea originates, and the 
month of November, to an interview 
of lovers beneath a milk-white thorn, 
scenting the gale of a May evening in 
some sunny valley. Then the intro- 
duction of lines and couplets from other 
poets, such as the picture we have just 
mentioned—* hope springs exulting on 
triumphant wing,’’ and “an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,’ be- 
token anxiety, and that the writer felt 
he was on his stilts. Besides, we must 
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own the quantity of religious service is 
excessive. First, the father inculcates 
the fear of the Lord; next, he reads 
the Psalm—Dundee, or Martyrs, or 
Elgin ; next, he reads the sacred page, 
Genesis, Kings, Job, Isaiah, the Gos- 
pels, or Revelations; next, he prays 


with his family; and, finally, 


‘*The parent-pair then secret homage 
pay, 

And offer up to heaven the warm re- 
quest ;” 


—in a word, ten stanzas of religious 
services to five of human affection, 
while the main charm of the piece 
unquestionably gathers round the 
latter. But for Jenny’s sweet con- 
fusion—her mother’s prudent anxiety 
—her lover’s ingenuous shame-faced- 
ness, set at ease by the father’s accept- 
able crack of “horses, pleughs, and 
kye,” all comprised within the limits 
of a single stanza, the piece would 
want a good half of its beauty, while 
much of the insipid enumeration of 
the sacred books and Psalm-tunes, 
occupying so considerable a part of 
the rest of the poem, might be omit- 
ted, without depriving the reader's 
heart of any virtuous or holy emotion, 
or his mind of any intellectual acquisi- 
tion. But the “Saturday Night” 
was a piece which might always be 
safely praised; and many who have 
felt, but dare not acknowledge, their 
obligation to Burns for his bold vin- 
dication of common sense and hu- 
manity elsewhere, have discharged 
their consciences by bestowing an 
excessive and strained admiration on 
this beautiful but, we think, over-rated 
poem. Our object here, however, is 
not so much to criticise the piece as a 
work of g2nius, as to show our rea- 
sons for believing it not to have 
been the representation of any scene 
with which Burns’ youth was habitually 
familiar. His own father’s household 
it assuredly cannot have been meant to 
represent; though William Burnes’s 
picture may have been, and pro- 
bably is, to some extent sketched 
in that of the austere old man 
“mingling a’ wi’ admonitioa due,” 
for, by all accounts, Robert’s father 
appears to have been a most importu- 
nate exhorter, in season and out of 
season ; and the result is plain to be 
seen in the early dissipation into which 
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his son plunged, to escape the uncon- 
genial austerities of a household in 
which innocent amusements were re- 
garded with disapproval, and where a 
sanctimonious gloom was the child’s 
best recommendation to the smiles—if 
old William ever smiled—of the parent. 
But the household itself it cannot re- 
present, for none of William Burnes’s 
family ever went out to service, nor 
was he ever in the condition of a cotter, 
nor was there any young girl, “ woman 
grown,” at that time, to be visited 
by a lover in the little group that 
used to gather round his respect- 
able but sombre hearth. 

Old William was certainly an extra- 
ordinary, though morose man, and 
we think much mistaken in his no- 
tions of the education of young people. 
He was from Kincardineshire ; had 
come to the neighbourhood of Ayr in 
the capacity of gardener to Provost 
Ferguson ; had raised himself to the 
condition of a small farmer, holding a 
plot of about seven acres, on which, 
chiefly with his own hands, he had 
built a house—of course a cottage and 
mud-walled—but by no means a hut; 
on the contrary, it consisted of several 
apartments, and afforded all the ac- 
commodation which a small farmer’s 
family could reasonably require—very 
much the same sort of habitation, we 
would imagine, as that of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s father at Prillisk. But this 
humble man, in addition to a perfect 
and profound acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, was possessed of very con- 
siderable secular knowledge, of astrong 
turn for moral and physical philosophy, 
and an ardent desire to impart the 
advantages of literature to his family. 
For this purpose, he and some neigh- 
bours united to employ a tutor to at- 
tend their children, taking the main- 
tenance of the teacher in turns. To 
this well-disposed but conceited peda- 
gogue, called Murdoch, we owe the 
grudge of having taught Robert that 
smattering of French which so fop- 
pishly and absurdly marked his prose 
composition in after life. To him also 
we owe the very exaggerated estima- 
tion of William Burnes’s character, 
which has led so many writers to re- 
gard him, not only as wholly blameless 
for Robert’s follies, but: as a pattern 
for all parents. Murdoch got into 
communication with Walker, the au- 
thor of the “ Memoir on the Irish 
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Bards” in 1799, ata time when Burnes’s 
fame had attracted universal attention, 
and when the tutor might hope to 
share in whatever commendation was 
going. It will easily be understood 
how he would make the most of his 
subject, declaring that, within William 
Burnes’s mean cottage, “dwelt a larger 
portion of content than in any palace 
in Europe!” and appealing to the 
“* Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which he 
must have well known represented no 
such scene, in confirmation of his as- 
sertion. His praises of old William 
are unbounded: “ An excellent hus- 
band,” “a tender, affectionate father,” 
“never saw him angry but twice,” and 
“he was by far the best of the human 
race he ever was acquainted with,” &c. 
&c.; though, in the midst of Mur- 
doch's laudations, it is perfectly plain 
that every one in the house stood in awe 
of him, and Robert himself declares 
that he early felt himself the object of 
a positive dislike, which he ascribes to 
the morose old man’s vexation at his 
going to the dancing-school. Looking 
around us in life, we see almost as 
many young men ruined by excessive 
austerity as by excessive indulgence at 
home. If old William’s hearth had 
been more cheerful, Robert would have 
had fewer attractions at the ale-house. 
But our principal quarrel with him is 
this: that at one time he appears to 
have succeeded in making Robert 
something of a hypocrite. We speak 
of the letter from Irving beginning 
** Honored Sir,” and affecting a reli- 
gious unction, which we strongly sus- 
pect was assumed for the occasion. 
If we be right in this, what a positive 
sin this mistaken old man has to an- 
swer for, in debasing, even for a time, 
so manly and ingenuous a mind, and 
one from which every base pretence 
was so abhorrent. But, to return to 
the “ Saturday Night,” we repeat, 
we think it was a picture which 
Burns felt he ought to draw for 
his own justification, and which he 
drew with more regard to what a 
jealous piety would consider the 
Scottish peasant’s hearth ought to be, 
than what it really was. We find a 
picture of the sort of scene in which 
we think it infinitely more probable 
Robert used to spend his ‘ Saturdays 
at e’en,” in Doctor Keith’s pleasing 
little poem, “the Farmer's Ha’,” for 
which we are indebted, among so 








many other acceptable gifts of know- 
ledge, to Messrs. Chambers, in one 
of their exceedingly cheap and gene- 
rally well-selected publications, though 
in this particular instance we find our 
poem associated with other pieces, 
the sordidness of which, in our esti- 
mation, greatly overbalances their 
merit of humour :— 


In winter nights, whae’er has scen 

The farmer's canty ha’ convene, 

Finds a’ thing there to please his een, 
And heart enamour, 

Nor langs to see the town, I ween, 
That houff o’ clamour. 


Whan stately stacks are tightly theekit, 

And the wide style is fairly steekit, 

Nae birkie, sure, save he war streekit 
For his lang hame, 

But wad gie mair for ae short week o’t 
Than I can name. 


The lasses aye the gloamin hail, 
For syne the lads come frae the flail, 
Or else frae haddin the pleugh-tail, 
That halesome wark ; 
Disease about they dinna trail, 
Like city spark. 


They a’ drive to the ingle cheek, 

Regardless o’ a flam o’ reek, 

And weel their meikle fingers beek, 
To gie them tune ; 

Syne sutor’s alson nimbly streek, 
To mend their shoon. 


They pu’ and rax the lingle tails, ” 

Into their brogues they ca’ the nails ; 

Wi’ hammers now, instead o’ flails 
They mak great rackets, 

And set about their heels wi’ rails 
O’ clinkin tackets. 


And aye till this misthriven age, 

The gudeman here sat like a sage ; 

Wi’ mull in hand, and wise adage, 
He spent the night ; 

But now he sits in chamber’s cage, 
A pridefu’ wight ! 


Then, after describing the “lasses,” 
who 


** With unshod heels, 
Are sitting at their spinning wheels,” 


while the “ auld gudewife” reeling the 
yarn, keeps exhorting the hizzies to 
their work, and “redds them up I 
trow fu’ weel,” as auld gudewifes 
we suppose will continue to do while 
the world goes round, the rhymster 
introduces us to that indispensable 
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character in such scenes, and prescrip- 
tive butt for the rustic wit of the 
kitchen, the tailor. 


But he’s a slee and cunnin loun, 

And taunts again ilk jeerin clown ; 

For, tho’ no bred in borrow town, 
He’s wondrous gabby, 

And fouth o’ wit comes frae his crown, 
Tho’ he be shabby. 


Two other important characters, at 
least in their own eyes, are the “ house 
dog,” and the “ gudewife’s cat,” the 
former of whom, a cynical colly, 


Full oft towards the door does look 
Wi’ aspect crouse ; 

Tes unco folk he canna brook 
Within the house. 


While baudrons, with a grave con- 
sciousness of her position, 


Purs contentedly indeed, 
And looks fu’ long, 
To see gin folks be taking heed 
To her braw song ; 


which leads to a discussion on the 
weather, interrupted by the arrival of 
the pedlar :— 


The chapman lad, wi’ gab sae free 
Comes in and mixes i’ the glee, 
After he’s trampet out the e’e 
O’ mony dub,* 
And gotten frae the blast to dree 
A hearty drub. 


He tells them he’s weel sorted now 
Of a’ thing gude, and cheap and new ; 
His sleekit speeches pass for true 
With ane and a’ ; 
The pedlars ken fu’ weel the cue 
O’ Farmer’s Ha’. 


He hauds his trinkets to the light, 
And speirs what they're to buy the night; 
Syne a’ the lasses loup bawk height 
Wi’ perfect joy, 
Cause lads for them coff broach sae 
bright, 
Or shining toy. 


An unwelcome visit from the gauger 
now causes no small consternation ; 
but he finds nothing, and goes off “ wi’ 
his finger in his cheek.” Next appear 
the beggars, and give our auld gude- 
wife a fine and seasonable opportunity 
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of at once administering a smart re- 
buke ‘to the pride of the “ hizzies,” 
and gratifying her own benevolence. 


The gauger’s scarcely frae the door 
Whan beggars they come in galore, 
Wi’ wallops flappin in great store, 
Raised up in cairns, 
And birns baith ahint and ’fore 
O’ greetin bairns. 


Quo’ they, ‘** We’re trachled unco sair, 
We’ve gane twal mile o’ yerd and mair, 
The gait was ill, our feet were bare, 
The night is weety ; 
And gin ye quarters hae to spare, 
Oh, shaw your pity !” 


The lasses yamour frae their wheel, 

*« There's mony a sturdy gangrel chiel 

That might be winnin’ meat fu’ weel, 
And claes an’ a’; 

Ye’re just fit to mak muck o’ meal, 
Sae swith awa’.” 


Auld luckie cries, ‘‘ Ye’re ower ill set, 
As ye’d hae measure, ye sould met ; 
Ye ken na what may be your fate 
In after days— 
The black cow hasna trampit yet 
Upon your taes !” 


**Gie ower your daft and taunting play, 
For you and they are baith ae clay ; 
Rob, take them to the barn, I say, 

And gie them strae, 
There let them rest till it be day, 

And syne they’ll gae.’’ 


Presently John, the head ploughman, 
returns from the smith’s forge full of 
news :— 


He thus begins: ‘‘ What’s this ava 

There's sad wark in America, 

The folk there dinna keep the law 
And wad be free ; 

Nor o’ King George hae any awe, 
Nor taxes gie. 


I wish our folk soon home again, 

And no to dander ’yont the main, 

Because I dread the King o’ Spain, 
And wily France, 

Will seek the thing that’s no their aim, 
And lead ’s a dance.” 


But now, while all are commenting 
on John’s political speculations, the 
gudeman himself 


Comes ben the house, 
Whilk o’ their gabbin makes a truce ; 


* 'Trodden in the eye of many a puddle, 
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The lads and lasses a’ grow douce, 
And spare their din ; 
For true’s the tale, ‘‘ Weel kens the 
mouse 
When pussie’s in !” 


Brose-time has at length arrived : 
the swankies help the lasses to “ link 
off the pot ;” supper is spread, they 
pull their bonnets over their faces, say 
grace, and fall to :— 


Oh, here are joys uninterrup’, 
Far hence is pleasure’s gangrene cup ; 
Clear-blooded health tends ilka sup 
O’ simple diet ; 
But flees awa, frae keepin’t up, 
And midnight riot. 


When supper’s ower, and thanks are 
ien, 
Mirth dances round wi’ canty mien ; 
In daffin, and in gabbin keen, 
An hour they pass ; 
And ilka lad, wi’ pawky een, 
Regards his lass. 


But Morpheus begins to chap, 
And bids them a’ gae tak their nap, 
And when they’ve sleepit like a tap, 
Then rise to wark, 
Like Phebus out o’ Thetis’ lap, 
As blythe’s a lark! 


We find in the same collection a 
very graphic picture of the scenes at 
harvest time, written in the same mea- 
sure by a farmer of the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, about a.p. 1786, the 
year of Burns’ greatest poetical exer- 
tions. The piece is of considerable 
length, and deals with a great variety 
of characters—Highland folk, and 
“ Embrugh wives,” and the house- 
hold corps and cotters of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Highlanders put us 
much in mind of our own poor country- 
men. 


O’ these some frae Lochaber come, 
Lang thretty miles ayont Tyndrum ; 
And some frae Mull; and ither some 
Frae wild Locheil, 
Whare mountain goats and roebucks 
roam, 
And Camerons dwell. 


Frae Keppoch’s and Glengarry's lands 
There comes a power o’ special hands ; 
Or eastward thence, where Carie stands 
By Rannoch Loch, 
Comes Struan’s clan, and numerous 
bands 
Frae Badenoch. 
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Oh! much behauden the Lowdons are 
To this supply o' reapers rare, 
Without their aid ill wad we fare 

In time o’ need; 
Industrious folk beyond compare 

In har'st indeed ! 


The farmer now proceeds to mar- 
shal his reapers in the field :— 


The hamelan’ servants tak the lead ; 
The cotters niest come on wi’ speed ; 
And niest to them the Embrugh breed, 
A randy race 
Of ill-tongued limmers, that exceed 
In want o’ grace. 


To spur them on, and haud them gaun, 
Behind is placed the Highland clan, 
Led on by Malcolm, honest man, 
Wha taks his snish, 
And cries, when they a-clatterin stan’, 
Curish, curish 1” 


The shearing begun, individual 
character begins to display itself. 
Malcolm is a “laudator temporis 
acti ;” the “ Embrugh wives” vain- 
glorious, and full of excuses for being 
reduced to manual labour ; but in the 
charms of discourse a discharged pen- 
sioner, one of the household corps, 
soon takes the lead: — 


But nane sae mony braw things says 

As does the Chelsea-man, whase phrase 

Exceeds them a’, and wins the bays ;' 
He shows them scars 

Which he, in George the Second’s days, 
Gat in the wars! 


For to his colours he was staunch, 

In time o’ battle ne’er did flinch, 

But bravely fought in field or trench :— 
At Fontenoy, 

He wi’ Duke William fought the French; 
The brave old boy! 


Sometimes he’ll speak o’ Minden plain, 
Whare siccan heaps o’ French were 
slain ; 
For he did bravely mak campaign 
Wi’ Ferdinan’, 
And there saw Granby glory gain, 
That gallant man ! 


The reminiscences of the gallant pen- 
sioner are presently interrupted by 
a “wicked flyte” between two of the 
“Embrugh wives,” whose hostilities 
having been appeased after a long 
altercation, for neither is willing to 
“yield the threep,” the ambition of an 
eager reaper to outstrip his fellows ex- 
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cites the emulation of the next shearer, 
and so the contagion spreads till the 
whole field is involved in the fury of 
the Kemp. In this grand strife of 
who shall shear fastest, the never-fail- 
ing tailor occupies the post of ho- 
nour, giving and returning the gibes, 
usual on such occasions, with infinite 
spirit, though with no very refined 
wit. Indeed the play upon words is 
of the most artless kind, and the 
words themselves of a strange and 
barbarous rusticity. 


A windy taylior leads the van, 

A clean-hough’d nimble little man ; 

And sair this nettles wabster Tam, 
And gars him girn ; 

He vows he'll ne'er rest till he can 


Wind him a pirn. 


The blasty smith does brook it ill 
That he maun stand sae studdie still ; 
For sair it gaes against his will 
o lose the strife, 
And a’ for fault o’ pith and skill 
O’s glaikit wife. 


Yet her tongue clinks through a’ the 
field : 
She sair misca’s the supple chield, 
And aye casts up whate’r’s been steal’d 
By Prick-the-loose ; 
And yet, for a’ that, he’ll no yield, 
But gabs fu’ crouse. 


He says, “Her manners need a patch, 

(For this her tongue is an ill swatch), 

Her borders ne’er with his will match ;” 
And then he jeers, 

That he could mak’ as quick despatch 
Wi’ his auld shears. 


Auld Tamie Speals, the Cowan-wright, 
Now strives ‘gainst him with a’ his 
might ; 
But he is dung clean out o’ sight, 
‘* His edge is gane,” 
The ae bids him hight, 
0 grinding-stane. 


Then he sic measures does display, 
And skreeds sic blads 0’ corn away, 
That he had fairly gained the day, 
But that a sutor, 
Most manfully about does lay, 
A tough auld fouter. 


He strives as’t had been for his /ast, 
And a’ his airs about does cast, 
That now he had him surely past, 
As clean’s a lingle ; 
The taylior now clips lang and fast— 
He’s in a pingle. 


But the kemp is attended with a 
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grievous wastrie of the grain, which 
they shake from {the ears in their 
eagerness to grasp great handfulls, and 
the older reapers make their protest, 
Auld William exclaiming feelingiy 
against spilling the “ gude food.” 


*“‘ Toshear sae foul is ill to brook, 
For better corn ne’er come ower hook; 
I’se warrant they'll be in ilka stook 
Four pecks and mair.” 
Syne he does to the pickle look— 
**’Tis wondrous fair.” 


Then doth auld Highland Malcolm say, 
That they sud also mind the strae, 
To cut him laigh, for he’d be wae 
To waste gude fodders, 
For nowte and horse their food maun 
hae, 
As weel as idders. 


The harvest concludes with a “ kirn,” 
and supper, at which Auld William 
says grace, and the Chelsea Warrior 
wins great applause as toast-master. 
The materiel of humour is abundant, 
but the writer has no charm of ex- 
pression. He shows the scene, as it 
actually appeared, in which Burns 
joked, and jibed, and kemped, among 
his fellows, but he cannot make us feel 
how young Burns felt, or see the pic- 
ture, as young Burns saw it, with his 
poet’s eyes. To learn this we must 
hear Burns himself speak, who has 
told us these feelings in strains of un- 
equalled picturesqueness, tenderness, 
and fervour, in his “Vision.” This 
noble poem has one, and but one fault. 
The ambition of fine writing has in- 
troduced into its machinery a set of 
agents, imagined, it would appear, after 
Pope’s gracefully-insipid [gnomes and 
sylphs in “ The Rape of the Lock.” 
We wish them heartily back at Twic- 
kenham, or, if he did not get them 
there, at a further place. It was 
written after Robert had been to 
Edinburgh, and the pedants had begun 
to whisper in his ear that his muse 
had affected a too rustic simplicity. 
They could not understand the tender 
humanity of such pieces as the address 
to the em and the Daisy, or the 
world of feeling and philosophic hu- 
mour that lies in the brief compass of 
** The dying Words of poor Maillie ;” 
but they felt that Burns was a poet, 
and they fed their vanity with the 
idea of what they would make of 
him in the stilted forms of poetry 
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which were at that time the models of 
taste in the school of Blair. They 
thought they had caught the making 
of a laureate in whose future odes, 
epodes, and epics, the world was to re- 
cognize the forming hands of teachers, 
as illustrious in their pupil's reflected 
brilliancy as the pupil himself. Hence 
came those uneasy efforts at genteel 
satire, at tragedy, and at classic ode- 
writing, in strophe and antistrophe, 
which appear among Burns’ poems, 
like so many fops among young coun- 
try fellows at a game at football. Such 
an incongruity we find in that band of 
genii introduced by Coila in the “ Vi- 
sion.” Coila, herself the local Muse, 
is stated by Burns to have been ima- 
gined on the idea of Ross’s Scotia ; 
but the introduction of such a being 
has from time immemorial been privi- 
leged in the machinery of pieces of this 
kind. Probably the more immediate 
hint for the details of Coila’s appear- 
ance—her wondrous robe, luminous 
with seas and rivers, and shadowy with 
waving woods and dusky mountains, 
as well as for the tone of mingled re- 
buke and encouragement in which she 
addresses the poet, was taken from 
the opening of Hector Boethius’s 
« Consolations of Philosophy,” a work 
of which several translations were then, 
and still are, accessible to reading men 
throughout Scotland. 

We will not spoil the “ eximia la- 
tinitas” of Boethius by attempting to 
render his musical periods in our dis- 
sonant English ; but we will afford the 
reader, who possibly does not often 
look into the “ Consolations,” the 
pleasure of weighing one or two of 
those melodious sentences in his tune- 
ful ear :— 


“‘ Hee dum mecum tacitus ipse repu- 
tarem querimoniamque lneryuntibllon 
styli officio designarem, astitisse mihi 
supra verticem visa est mulier reverendi 
admodum vultus, oculis ardentibus, et 
ultra communem hominum valentiam 
ears. colore vy ivido atqua inex- 
austi vigoris. . .  Vestes 
erant tenuissimis filis, subtili artficio, 
indissolubilique materia perfectz. 

Quarum speciem veluti fumosas ima- 
gines solet caligo quedam neglect 
vetustatis obduxerat. Harum inextrema 
margine II, in suprema vero @ legi- 
batur intextum; atque inter utrasque 
literas in scalarum modum gradus qui- 
dam insigniti videbantur, quibus ab in- 
feriori ad superius elementum esset 


ascensus, Eandem tamen vestem vio- 
lentorum quorundam scinderant manus. 
Tune es ille, ait,’ qui nos- 
tro quondam lacte nutritus, nostris edu- 
catue elementis, in virilis animi robur 
evaseras ? Atqui talia contuleramus 
arma qnez nisi prius abjecisses invicta 
te firmitate tuerentur. Agnoscisne me ? 
. Itaque ubi in eam deduxi 
oculos intuitumque defixi, respicio nu- 
tricem meam, in cujus ab adolescen- 
tia laribus versatus fueram, PHILoso- 
PHIAM.” 


In like manner Pogsy, in the person 
of Coila, the local Muse of Ayr, breaks 
in on the desponding solitude of Burns, 


just as he is about to make the rash 


vow of abjuring those pursuits which 
had brought him so much intellectual 
and so little worldly reward. But how 
different the manner of their introduc- 
tion: the Roman, without more pre- 
face than the tears and groans of a 
wounded spirit, all at once aware of 
the presence of Philosophy standing by 
his bed-head; the Scot, painting every 
thing ad unguem—the fatigue of his 
body after a day’s wielding of the 
“thresher's weary flinging-tree”—the 
discomfort of the poor apartment— 
the restless rats squeaking in the 
thatch—the pungent smoke spewing 
from the fire-place, till the atmosphere 
of the spense was all one “misty, 
mottie clime”—and the succession of 
desponding thoughts and galling com- 
parisons between his own poverty and 
insignificance and the purse-proud ease 
and consequence of the world’s mi- 
nions, till, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
he has heaved up his hand to swear the 
impious vow— 


When click! the string the sneck did 
draw, 
And jee! ‘the door gaed to the wa’, 
And by my ingle-lowe I saw, 
Now blazing bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie braw 
Come full ir sight. 


This is the Muse. The abruptness 
of her entrance, and its agreement, in 
all respects, with that of an ordinary 
earthly visitant, strikes the reader, 
perhaps, as inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the occasion. But consider 
how such a mood of mind as Burns had 
then fallen into lowers the standard of 
every thing. He was about to abjure 
the dominion of mind, and swear alle- 
giance to the world. He saw every 
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thing with his newly-opened eyes of 
“ earth, earthly.” He saw the Muse, 
“a tight, outlandish hizzie,” with a 
taper leg, and he prepared to hail her 
with the coarse welcome of a self- 
consulting earthly nature. But look 
again— 


Green, slender, leaf-clad, holly boughs 
Were twisted gracefu’ round her brows ; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 
By that same token, 
And come to stop those reckless vows, 
Would soon be broken. 


Ye needna’ doubt, I held my whisht 
The infant aith, half-formed, was crusht. 


And now it is plain that this is no vi- 
sitant to be gazed at only through the 
gross medium of sensuous admiration : 


Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew, 
Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, 
threw 
A lustre grand, 
And seemed to my astonished view 
A well-known land. 


Here rivers in the sea were lost, 

Here mountains to the skies were tost ; 

There tumbling billows marked the coast 
With surging foam ; 

There, distant shone art’s lofty boast, 
The lordly dome. 


With musing, deep, astonished stare, 

I viewed the heavenly seeming fair ; 

A whisp’ring throb did witness bear 
Of kindred sweet ; 

When, with an elder sister’s air, 
She did me greet. 


The Muse has come to rebuke her 
recreant son, to remind him of the dig- 
nity of his calling, of the rewards he 
has already obtained in the promotion 
of virtue, and the friendship and ap- 
plause of the good, and of the exqui- 
site delights of which his youthful- 
spirit had been made a partaker, 
through her means, when otherwise 
his soul would have hardened and 
grown callous to every purer enjoy- 
ment in the sordid routine of daily 
labour. This is a noble design, and 
full of the deepest philosophy ; and we 
like the way in which Burns carries it 
out, even more than we do the os- 
tentatiously didactic, though beautiful 
and true, sonnet to the same effect by 
Wordsworth: “ The world is too much 
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with us.” Burns asks for no classical 
recollections, no associations of learn- 
ing: enough for him to have been blest 
with the happiness of feeling nature— 
enough for him to have experienced 
the sweetness of love, the glow of pa- 
triotism, the aspirations after fame. 
No man whose breast has ever owned 
a spark of poetic feeling, can read 
this exposition of Burns’ youthful 
raptures, without being thrilled to the 
soul with keen delight: 


With future hope I oft would gaze, 
Fond, on thy little early ways ; 
Thy rudely-carolled chiming phrase, 
In uncouth rhymes ; 
Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 


I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar, 
Or, when the North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature’s visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


Or, when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherished every flowret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth, 

In every grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love. 


When ripened fields and azure skies 
Called forth the reaper’s rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 

in pensive walk. 


When youthful love, warm-blushing, 
strong, 
Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along, 
Those accents, grateful to the tongue, 
The adored name, 
I taught thee how to pour in song, 
To soothe thy flame. 


I saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild, send thee pleasure’s devious way ; 
Misled by fancy’s meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ; 
And yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 


I taught thy manners-painting strains 

The loves, the songs of simple swains, 

Till now, o’er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends, 

And some, the pride of Coila’s plains, 
Become thy friends. 


To give my counsels all and one, 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
G 
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Preserve the dignity of man 
With soul erect, 

And trust, the universal plan 
Will all protect. 


Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thine humble sphere to shine ; 
And trust me, not Potosi’s, mine, 
Nor king’ s regard, 
Can give a bliss o’er matching thine— 
A rustic bard. 


In these delightful stanzas, rising 
and culminating as they proceed, un- 
til, towards the conclusion, they attain 
a pitch of beauty as lofty, per haps, as 
any other poet has ever risen to in 
the English language, Burns rapidly 
sweeps away all the gloomy impres- 
sions made by his earlier reflections— 
the atmosphere grows clear around 
us—the walls of the spense spread and 
widen—the roof springs aloft—and, 
when at last the Muse binds the holly 
round his beaming brows, we see be- 
fore us, instead of the w eary and care- 
worn thresher, eaten up w ith indigence 
and self-censure, the poet, conscious of 
the dignity of his office, rich in the 
rewards of enthusiasm, and radiant 


with the light of pride and joy, 


‘* Etherial, flushed, and like a throbbing 
star, 

Seen through the sapphire heaven's deep 
repose!” 


Moments like these repay years of 
anxiety and toil; sentiments like these 
retrieve heaps of folly and piles of irre- 
verence. Minute criticism may quar- 
rel with some inelegances of the ex- 
pression, and an exacting logic may 
discover some wants of complete se- 
quence in the construction; but the 
ever-recurring, happy thought, brought 
directly home to the breast, in simple, 
manly language, cures every thing. 

The perfection of eloquence is fer- 
vid thought in direct language ; of 
poetry, fervid thought in language 
at once direct and harmonious.— 
The man who has heart and down- 
rightness cannot fail to be eloquent. 
He who has heart and downrightness, 
and an harmonious ear, if he but deal 
sincerely with himself, will sing sweetly. 
and truly the songs that come home 
to the human breast. If to these be 
added imagination and learning, he 
will not only touch the hearts, but will 


sway the minds, and inflame to noble 
aspirations the spirits and the souls of 
men. Whether from between the 
stilts of the plough, or from behind 
the weaver’s beam, or from the desk 
of the poor mechanical clerk or school- 
master—whoever feels the generous 
emotion, and is conscious of the per- 
ception of rhythmical harmony, and 
will suffer his thoughts, without fear 
or question, to clothe themselves in 
whatever utterances they may find at 
hand, may send them forth with this 
fearless certainty, that if they fail to 
reach the hearts and souls of. men, it 
is neither because he wants wealth, nor 
station, nor influence, but because 
either they want argument, for which 
his reasoning faculty must bear the 
blame, or harmony, for which his own 
ear is answerable, or vividness, of 
which a weak imagination has been 
the cause; for if they be not defective 
in these points , and have sincer ity and 
fervour, they must succeed. There is 
no common hall in the world where 
such universal equality, in every thing 
but song, is recognised, as in the court 
of Apollo. The highest seat here is 
occupied by the blind Ionian beggar— 
princes and nobles content to sit im- 
measurably below—kingdoms and na- 
tions proud, from generation to gene- 
ration, of having sent forth a single 
occupant of a place at his feet. Low 
down, far below the feet of Homer, 
and the feet of those who sit at Ho- 
mer’s feet, Burns has got his place ; 
but Scotland now would not, for mil- 
lions of money, abandon her proud 
privilege of pointing to her son sitting 
even there. 

If, then, it need but this to be a 
poet, how comes it, you will say, that 
so few have been deemed worthy of 
the name, and that even in the rank 
occupied by Burns, he sits with a band 
of not more than two or three com- 
panions? Is it not, then, a simple 
thing to be good?—and yet how few 
attain to virtue !—a simple thing to be 
as little children?—yet how few are 
real followers of Christ! Truly, it 
would appear that in the very sim- 
plicity of both lies that which makes 
both so very hard of attainment ; for 
society sits round a man, looking at 
him on every side ; this may make him 
odious, that ridic ulous ; whatever he 
says or does out of the common, will 
be scrutinized by the rules ofa jealous, 
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exacting, and form-serving system. 
To speak freely in the face of such an 
audience, a man must be both single- 
hearted and courageous — confident 
that what he says is for the pro- 
motion of something good, and con- 
scious, in his utterance of it, of no 
cowardly compromise with his own 
spirit; and to this he must add the 
vividness of bold or beautiful imagery, 
the charm of melodious numbers, the 
fruit of knowledge, and, above all, the 
form and sequence of just argument, 
or he will be no poet. Poets there- 
fore are, and ever will be, few in num- 
ber, though the number of those who 
possess some or other of the poetic fa- 
culties be very great, and to all men 
the field is open to run the glorious 
race. 

Of the faculties requisite to ‘suc- 
cess in poetry, that of just reason- 
ing is the one most frequently found 
wanting ; but Burns in this had no 
deficiency. His thoughts succeed 
one another in just and logical se- 
ries, in the midst of his most fervid sen- 
timents and most vivid imaginations. 
Reasoning on the social anomalies 
which he bravely protests against, you 
find his views distinguished by strong 
mother-wit, and brought home by un- 
impeachable arguments. This is the 
faculty which we would wish to see 
chiefly cultivated among those on whom 
the furnishing of a future poet for this 
country will probably be cast—the 
middle classes of the Irish. Judging 
from the specimens of native song and 
satire, of which we are acquainted 
with agreat abundance, weincline to be- 
lieve this the main desideratum. There 
certainly is no want of fervid feeling, 
nor of musical or rythmical perception. 
Neither courage nor sincerity are de- 
ficient. But imagination halts—pro- 
bably for want of knowledge—and the 
just sequence of thought is not there. 
Therefore, these pieces generally want 
variety and intellectual force. We 
speak now of the native remains in 
the Irish language; but if we extend 
our observations to those beautiful and 
spirited effusions, in which the same 
mind has expressed itself in English, 
we perceive a great and most cheering 
difference. Probably no more just se- 
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quences of thought are to be found in 
the whole round of lyrical literature 
than in the Melodies of Moore. No 
orator, with all the art of rhetoric, 
could build up a more perfect fabric 
of thought than the Harp of Tara. 
In the compass of two stanzas, it 
unites the demonstrative, the reflective, 
and the illustrative elegancies of rhe- 
toric, and brings all home to the breast 
of the reader with a combination and 
completeness equal, in its way, to the 
peroration of a speech of Demos- 
thenes. In some other lyrics, too, 
not unworthy of Moore, which the 
vehement agitation of the minds of 
men during the last two years has 
called forth in T’he Nation newspaper, 
a fervour even more glowing than 
Moore’s own has been combined with 
an almost equal eloquence and justness 
ofarrangement. in the great majority 
of the latter pieces, however, the pre- 
valent fault of the older Irish effusions 
is glaringly conspicuous, and in too 
many of them the bloodthirstiness 
combines with the barbarism of 1641]. 
Still, some of them are finer than any 
thing in the same style since Camp- 
bell; and the prospect of our at length 
seeing an Irish bard equal to those 
who sustain the lyrical honours of the 
sister country grows clearer and nearer 
in their lustre. 

If any, either of these or of the other 
gifted youth of Ireland, feel the strength 
and sincerity that is needed for the 
attempt, let them not be frightened 
back by the terrorism of Swift and the 
satirists. We have seen Robert Burns, 
the example generally selected of all 
that is most calculated to deter genius 
from the pursuit of poetic fame, hap- 
pier in the little smoky spense of Moss- 
giel than God suffers most mortals to be 
in the world’s loftiest stations. We shall 
pursue the subject to the end, and 
hope to show the ingenuous young 
men on whom we depend in our ef- 
forts for the literary advancement and 
renown of the country, that even in 
Burns’ days of deepest degradation, it 
was not his genius that brought the 
misery, that ought to bear the blame, 
or that should now deter others from 
emulating his unaffected and manly 
strains. 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 1760, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


REPENTANCE. 


And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 

Shed when the clouds had gathered, and distained 
The spotless cther of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a hallowed spot of earth 

More holy in the sight of God or man ; 

Then o'er that dome a sanctity shall brood 

‘Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Oh! maid, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 
My bosom is proud as thy own! 


Mapvetetne Ditton O'Moone, (for 
Carleton had not forsaken his first 
love,) had not knelt for one agitated 
minute—the beating of her heart was 
not still, nor had her quivering lips 
yet acquired the mastery of speech, 
when, with a faint sound, the door of 
a small aperture was withdrawn, and, 
separated still by a grating, the austere 
visage of the confessor became visible, 
almost touching the face of the young 
penitent, and exhibiting a character 
of grave, passionless attention. What 
a subject for a picture, if the painter’s 
art could describe it!—the two coun- 
tenances that then met together. One, 
upon which every passion, every at- 
tainable enjoyment, and almost every 
endurable sorrow, had left a witness of 
its presence—and over which penances 
almost commensurate, were human 
satisfaction possible, to the sins for 
which they were to satisfy, had drawn 
the semblance of an enforced compo- 
sure; this, seen through the little 
wicket bars, in a dim recess, enlight- 
ened, one might say, by the lustre of 
eyes, on which mortification had exer- 
cised its power in vain;—the other, 
marked by agitation which had never 
before been experienced—a _ counte- 
nanee framed for gentle joys, and 
which it would be hardly too much to 
say, felicity itself had fashioned—a 
face, whose serene and joyous charac- 
ter, care, or disappointment, or grief 
had never clouded—and which, now, 
in the first anguish of a young life, 
received, and manifested in its com- 
plex expression, notices of all that the 


heart which looked through it was 
capable of experiencing. In the face 
of the priest were the traces of a 
stormy life past, and of the rigid re- 
pose which waited“on the season of its 
decline ; in the maiden’s, there was 
the prophecy of a troubled life to 
come—it seemed as if retaining the 
last looks of happy girlhood, and suffer- 
ing to mingle with them notices of 
coming disaster and passion, and of 
the struggles in which virtuous prin- 
ciples triumph. 

‘There was a pause of silence while 
the lady strove for power to speak— 
and the confessor, who saw the effort 
she made, waited until it was success- 
ful. At length, she spoke, faintly 
indeed—but with the distinctness 
which, whether the intonation be rapid 
or slow, often characterises profound 
emotion. ‘ Pardon, father,” she said, 
“I do not come to you to confess, I 
come for counsel—rebuke—and, oh, 
for protection.” 

The wise ecclesiastic saw that this 
case was to be no ordinary and formal 
interchange of confession and absolu- 
tion; and he, at once, adapted himself 
to the emergency. Without expos- 
tulating against the irregularity with 
which the young penitent addressed 
him, or using any expression which 
might disturb the connection of her 
thoughts or feelings, he paused for a 
moment after she had ceased, and find- 
ing her silence continue, he said, in a 
manner to invite further confidence— 

“Proceed, my daughter—from what 
do you desire protection ?” 
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* From all that may be feared,” 
was the whispered answer, “ from 
God and man, father. I have pro- 
faned this sacred temple by the thoughts 
with which I entered it, and I tremble 
to think of departing. I came here, 
not to meet God. Oh, even on this 
blessed night, I forgot him. What 
am I to be, if I have brought down 
his curse? What am I to be, if in 
his anger he forsake me? Who shall 
protect me against myself?” 

And she sobbed vehemently. When 
her agitation had ceased, the confessor 
resumed— 

“« Be composed, poor child, God is 
merciful, even to offence like yours— 
accept your remorse as a proof of his 
favour ; but see that you reveal your- 
self, that nothing which ought to be 
told, remain unspoken. You came 
here, you tell me, not with pious 
thoughts—not to meet God in prayer. 
You came to meet a sinner—one who, 
Iassume is here, or was to be here, 
in no better frame of mind than your 
own ; do you know is any such person 
now in the church ?” 

“Oh, yes; but his sin is not great 
as mine,” she answered, half turning 
her face round, as if to look behind 
her, and then, with a shudder, avert- 
ing it again; “yes, he is here—I saw 
him! I saw him! How! ob, how 
shall I escape!” 

There was a brief pause—the 
confessor remaining silent, as if in 
thought. 

** Hear me, father,” she re-com- 
menced ; “ hear me with patience, for 
my heart is deeply wounded. Never, 
till now, did I know how dreadful 
God is. I entered into his holy house, 
to keep my promise to one who had 
conjured that I would meet him—I 
entered, father, with folly and fear in 
my mind—but oh! there is a presence 
here! there is an influence that fills 
the consecrated space! and even the 
heart of sin is sensible of it. My first 
thought was to fly; but I had entered 
eagerly, and as I looked round to 
retire, he was at a pillar near me— 
his face was averted, but I dared not 
pass him; I dropt on my knees, trem- 
bled, and bowed my head, striving 
with myself to pray; I dared not; I 
could not. Was I not alone in the 
whole congregation? Were not all 
raised and pure in their devotion ? 


How painfully their hymns of joy sunk 
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on my guilty heart. But ob, whea I 
lifted up my eyes, as if even I would 
seek-pity from heaven, I saw above 
the altar, the mother and the crucified 
Son; then was my hour, not of dark- 
ness, but of light and terror ; it was 
a vision, father, not a picture—and 
words were spoken in my heart, ‘ be- 
hold whom thou dost contemn and 
persecute.” Oh, father, I was sink- 
ing, dying—and in that moment, I 
saw you, and by an impulse, may 
heaven have sent it, I came to you for 
mercy.” 

She ceased, and the confessor, too, 
remained for some time silent. After, 
it would seem, deep reflection, he 
said— 

« Daughter, you must be in a state 
of more composure and recollection 
before you can partake the sacrament 
of penance; you shall speak to me as 
a friend, a father, and I will counsel 
you. Hereafter, yon may have the 
privileges of devotion; you must now 
be satisfied with humbler blessings. 
Retire, my child, I will speak with 
you presently.” 

She heard him with terror, not less 
than gratitude. 

‘* | tremble,” said she, “to be for 
a moment unprotected. I am observed 
and beset. Oh, father, counsel me.” 

“Did you,” said the confessor, 
** come here alone, quite alone ?” 

“© No, father; I have one faithful 
servant, she has accompanied me, but 
she is feeble. The sense of sin is very 
timid; and although I have good 
hopes that I would not yield again to 
idle thoughts, I shrink from the fear 
of trial—I cannot bear to be further 
shaken.” 

“ Is your attendant near at hand— 
can you discern her ?” 

The penitent looked hastily back. 

‘She is near, father, I saw her 
this moment, her eyes are upon me.” 

“ Rise, my child, let your compa- 
nion attend you—pass instantly through 
the entrance next but one, on the right 
to this chair—on the left you will find 
a door, which will open at a touch, 
enter, close the door, and do not open 
until you hear me ask admittance ; let 
your attendant remain with you.” 

She arose, and, at a sign, was joined 
by her attendant. Together, they 
passed rapidly through the doors de- 
signed by the confessor, and with 
beating hearts shut themselves into the 
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room where they were to remain for a 
brief space prisoners. The moment 
the penitent arose, Carleton was in 
motion, but he was late; the portal 
through which they passed conducted 
directly through a porch to one of the 
great gates of the church. Many per- 
sons were there, entering and depart- 
ing, when he had reached the inner 
door, through which he passed eagerly, 
leaving her whom he sought behind, 
while he rushed forward through the 
crowd, first pursuing some receding 
groups, and then returning to take 
his place on the steps of the gate, and 
to examine in vain every passing figure. 
Foiled in his expectations, he was re- 
turning again to the church, and had 
reached the entrance, which he was 
about to pass, when De Mortagne 
arrested him. 

« A little less passion in your speed, 
my friend, and a little more compo- 
sure in your looks, would be in better 
keeping with the time and place; your 
most unserene highness is agitated 
—what wild purpose possesses you ?” 

“TI am on my way to that dark 
friar’s den.” 

«¢ What!” exclaimed De Mortagne, 
interrupting him, “to.drag the strug- 
gling monster in to-day? Not now— 
take my word for it—such a thing will 
not do yet; all in good time. Don’t 
think of it.at present.” 

« T am not quite so mad, but I must 
have a word with that same confessor.” 

* So—is.it so? I cry you merey— 
you will amend—are you ready to con- 
fess.” 

“No, by heavens! but he shall 
confess.” 

«Oh, now I understand. You will 
learn where he has spirited away that 
charming penitent.” 

“Yes; 1 shall post myself at his 
door, and it will go hard with me, but 


“ It will go hard with you, of that 
you may be sure—for g stranger, you 
appear to be very little curious as to 

our lodging amongst us. What! 
orce yourself upon an ecclesiastic, and 
call him to account fog actg done in 
the confessional! To bearg, the lion 
in his den would be sobriety, in com: 
parison with such a prank. Do you 
not know that we have laws of sacri- 
lege? No, no, keep your passion 
down, and your courage up for a time 
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when it may be useful. No, do not 
interrupt me; I understand all you 
can say—and I feel, perhaps, as warmly 
as you do, but not so madly. I tell 
you, if you speak but one word to this 
formidable abbé, you will give him 
power over you; I mean, if you speak 
it to him here. He will provoke an 
explosion of temper ; in half-an-hour, 
you will be in a dungeon; there to- 
night, and where to-morrow, as your 
wild poet says. I am sharing in your 
madness while [remainhere. Weare 
observed. Pray, walk a little out of 
the throng; let us leave this holy 
place, even for a few minutes, and you 
may return, if I do not satisfy you 
that it is useless and unwise to do so.” 

Stunned and overcome, rather than 
persuaded, Carleton at length gave 
way, and continuing their whispered 
dialogue, the two speakers left the 
church. 

The confessor, on whose seclusion 
no penitent dared to intrude, soon left 
the confessional, and joined Madeleine 
and her attendant, in the chamber to 
which he had directed them. The 
story disclosed to him was of a kind 
which the reader may so easily have 
anticipated, that he would not thank 
us for the details. That Carleton 
should have sought out Madeleine, 
until his perseverance was rewarded 
by success ; that hé should have gained 
over her attendant to his interest; 
that billets, serenades, followed, and 
all those fond attentions of a worship, 
which borrowed its devotions, more 
from the character of the lover than 
the habits of the times; all this, the 
reader will regard as matter of course. 
He can fancy, too, the pretty, but not 
very alarming petulance of Madeleine’s 
chiding with her maid, when a per- 
fumed billet was, from time to time, 
placed in her way, or when her slum- 
a was broken, as Annette stole to 
her chamber, and wakened her to the 
serenade. He can fancy how the lady 
listened, although she chid; and how- 
ever so small a portion of her curtain 
withdrawn, told that the rich voice of 
her obsequious lover was not unheard, 
or his attentions unregarded. All this, 
the ‘reader has, no doubt, divined— 
and we think it better to leave it with 
him, we not having the grace or skill 
by which a twice-told tale would be 
recommended. Neither shall we enter 
into detail as to the tactique of an 
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ambitious aunt, to ensure that in this, 
as in other instances, “the course of 
true love never should run smooth.” 

Suffice it to say, that she tried a 
second time the experiment of a sudden 
removal; that Carleton’s enterprise 
and perseverance were again success- 
ful; and that she sought to escape his 
importunities, by lodging herself and 
her fair ward in a quarter of Paris 
where they had not previously resided. 

Scarcely had she become settled in 
this new abode, before Carleton re- 
appeared, not in his proper form, but 
in a guise scarce less effectual, that of 
an epistolary form. It is not neces- 
sary to recite the expressions in which 
he strove to awaken interest and com- 
passion in Madeleine’s gentle heart. 
Only for a moment to see her—once 
to hear her voice—would be bliss ; 
even to be rejected, would have some 
touch of comfort ; and memories would 
follow it, from which the brief term of 
life which was to follow would draw a 
solace. As the somewhat haughty 
aspect of the young lover rose before 
her at the spell of his billets, and 
seemed to soften into tenderness and 
humility before her influence, the 
young beauty softened too. Annette 
was permitted to encourage him; to 
appoint a trysting-place on the bridge ; 
to name the chureh where his prayer 
might be indulged. 

All this was done, or suffered, 
rather, in the light-heartedness that 
thought no evil. If any thought look- 
ing beyond the moment, dawned on 
her mind, it was in the vague form— 
would her father recognise, or receive 
the suitor as an acquaintance? But 
this was so faint in the remote distance 
of her mental horizon, as to be scarcely 
discernible. No grave thought or 
purpose was in her mind, no passion 
in her heart—she would speak a word 
of compassionate farewell, and acquit 
herself, by it, of every obligation to 
her persevering lover. With such 
feelings she entered the church of St. 
Germain—the revulsion of thought 
and heart which she experienced there, 
revealed to her powers of mental suffer- 
ing, of which she had been wholly 
unconscious. 

‘* [ had hardly entered the church,” 
said she, as she concluded her story, 
“when I felt that my sin was griev- 
ous; and if God himself had become 
visible, I do not think I could be more 
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agitated, than at the sight of that 
blessed picture. Oh, it may well be 
that he did appear; and that what 
was to others only an image, was the 
Lordhimself,and his adorable mother, 
to my heart and spirit. In that moment 
of dismay, you appeared—a murmur of 
voices arose near me, in it I heard 
your name; I heard no more, but 
that was enough; often before I had 
heard my dear father mention you, 
and I felt that I could not be wrong in 
imploring your protection.” 

“Tam known to your father? Have 
you any doubt or fear to say who he 
is? Do not fear, daughter—if you 
are unwilling that I should know more 
of you, keep your secret. What has 
passed to-night shall be forgotten. If 
you have confidence in my desire to do 
you service, and in my discretion, you 
will not suffer from it.” 

‘* | have no fears—my father is the 
Count Dillon O’ Moore.” 

*« A friend with whom IJ have often 
taken counsel—he is not yet arrived 
in Paris ?” 

** No, reverend father, but he has 
directed that I should await him.” 

“‘ I hope to see him and you again. 
Now, I will have the happiness to 
escort you home. A carriage is in 
waiting at the outer gate, can you 
walk so far?” 

When she had expressed her thank- 
ful readiness, the priest threw a cloak 
around him, over his robes, and con- 
ducted the lady and her attendant, 
walking by their side, to the carriage, 

handed them in, and entered after 
them. He was not unobserved. 
Carleton saw him and his escort—just 
as they reached their carriage, he had 
reached it also. ‘ Perhaps,” he said, 
when first he saw it, ‘‘ the carriage is 
her’s.” Some such suspicion, scarce 
acknowledged, was in his mind, and 
he arrived in time to have it verified. 
The feeling it awoke was one of 
bitterness. 

‘“¢ I am her sport,” said he. She 
has chosen a worthier than me. So, 
farewell Madeleine, you shall not have 
another opportunity to insult a heart 
you are unworthy of.” 

Meanwhile, when the coach where 
Madeleine and» her companions were 
seated, reached its destination, a sur- 
prise was prepared for them—no less 
than the appearance of Madame La 
Comtesse awaiting them. She had 
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retired to rest at an early hour, and 
was awakened to receive a letter from 
her brother, of which a special courier 
was the bearer. This she still held in 
her hand, and her mind was, as could 
he collected from her glances at the 
missive, evidently disturbed by it. The 
little embarrassment caused by the un- 
expected appearance of De Burgh 
gave way before the influence of his 
manners and the remembrances re- 
called by his references to incidents of 
past days, and mysterious hints as to 
schemes in which they both still held 
an interest ; and when Madeleine re- 
tired, Madame La Comtesse detained 
the confessor, and made him the de- 
a of the secret that troubled 
er. She had attained, as she confi- 
dently believed, the point at which 
success in her great schemes was cer- 
tain. The prince had received a minia- 
ture likeness of Madeleine, and vouch- 
safed to express, in the strongest terms, 
his royal admiration of her beauty. 
He had declared, too, his fixed deter- 
mination to visit aunt and niece, in 
the coming week, at Fontainebleau ; 
and, after many disappointments at 
Varangeville, and elsewhere, when the 
meeting with his royal highness was 
now certain, and the result of it not 
doubtful, as, although now above 
such vanities, the Abbé de Burgh, 
having seen Madeleine, must be aware, 
when she expected the return that a 
rational man might make to a disin- 
terested friend, who had spent almost 
a life in endeavouring to render him 
service—“ how was she confounded 
by an expression like that?” cried she 
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passionately, showing De Burgh the 
letter. 

«“ T warn you against your insane 
and unfeminine expedition. If you 
disregard my warning, I forbid my 
daughter to accompany you. I am 
hastening to Paris, to relieve you from 
all further care of her.” 

Tears and sobs gushed forth in dis- 
ordered abundance, as the lady thought 
of this rude rebuke. “I will retire 
into a convent,’ said she, in one of the 
intervals of her clamorous sorrow— 
and the confessor took his leave, with 
the usual professions of consideration, 
but without expressing condemnation 
or approval of her world-renouncing 
intentions. 

Madeleine did not experience, that 
night, the peace of mind which moral- 
ists insist waits upon a good action. 
Severe as was the struggle in which 
she conquered herself, repose did not 
follow it. Stranger still, her very 
conscience seemed to take up a tone 
of reproof against her, and to become 
an accuser on the part of Carleton. 
How must he feel and think of her ? 
What must he have suffered? What 
desperate act may he have done? 
Poor Madeleine !—her night was not 
peaceful—nor her rest salubrious. At 
times she sunk into uneasy slumber, 
even from sorrow—and started, scared 
from sleep by the fearful visions it 
called up around her. Carleton’s cause 
lost nothing in Madeleine’s heart, by 
the wrong she thought herself guilty 
of having done him, in her transient 
paroxysm of conscientiousness. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A PETIT SOUPER, AND DE MORTAGNE’'S APOLOGY. 


O noctes, ceneque Deum : 


Cervius, haec inter, vicinus garrit aniles 


Ex re fabellas 


HORACE. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 


So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


CowPeER. 


Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank ! 


Tue banquet hall of Madame de 
Valmont was not quite deserted, nor 
did it wear that air of sadness which a 
modern lyrist has ascribed to such 


BYRon. 


scenes when the power of solitude is 
upon them. The fair hostess did not 
tread her hall alone. A few chosen 
friends remained; and avisitor, permit- 
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ted to look in and listen, who saw 
a gay party grouped round an antique 
fire-place, while massive logs of resin- 
ous wood sent forth mellow gleams, 
that were to the light of the banquet- 
hour what the moon is to the clearer 
but more prosaic light of day, would 
be strongly disposed to believe the true 
enjoyments of the evening about to 
commence, when its more garish gai- 
ties had ended. 

« What,” said Madame de Valmont, 
“can explain your friend's absence ? 
The Vicomte de Mortagne did not 
use to be a loiterer.” 

“‘Tapprebend, Madame la Comtese, 
de Mortagne’s early attendance was 
always choice rather than politeness. 
I would conclude his absence is com- 
pulsory.” 

“Monsieur de Beaumont defends 
the absent,” said a beautiful Blonde, 
with asmile. ‘ This is indeed a rare 
benevolence.” 

“ Do you not observe, dear Cecile,” 
said the Countess, * that he contrives 
to makes his generosity a compliment 
to the present. His explanation of 
de Mortagne’s usual homage attests 
his own sensibility to our attractions. 
It has another advantage. If the 
traitor can give no good excuse for his 
offence, his advocate has taught us to 
show no mercy; thanks, good sir, I 
mean to show none. I wished much 
for Monsieur de Mortagne, while the 
Rosicrucian was in his mysteries and 
revelations. A word or a look from 
our friend has a chill of his en- 
chantment, that no enthusiasm feigned 
or felt can resist. He has failed us, 
but he has not frozen our good spi- 
rits, and he has left us, I hope, an 
appetite—here comes the summons.” 

A door opened at the end of the 
salon, and disclosed a smaller chamber 
brilliantly lighted. Thither the host- 
ess and her fair friends were duly mar- 
shalled, and the select company took 
their places at a supper-table, where 
there was little of idle splendour, little 
of ornament that had not some obvious 
use, but where every thing was arran- 
ged with a simple elegance, and where, 
without preparation elaborately luxu- 
rious—luxury was sufficiently consulted 
for those who are satisfied that at a 
small supper-table the second best 
thing shall be the good cheer. 

It is well known that the petits 
soupers of Paris, before the disastrous 
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events in which the last century termi- 
nated, had acquired what in later days 
would have been termed an European 
reputation. Ifthe salons set the tone of 
public opinion throughout France, the 
soupers governed the salons, constitut- 
ing as it were an esoteric principle for 
them. Vanity, perhaps, never manifested 
its presence more amiably than in those 
charming re-unions. Literature, poli- 
tics, religion, “the court, the camp, 
the grove,” all things that be, tendered 
their contributions to enrich them—no 
subject so abstruse or grave, no senti- 
ment so sacred, as to be exempt from 
their jurisdiction. Every man who 
hoped for success or distinction, felt 
that these were the arene in which he 
was to achieve it—his studies, his ob- 
servations, his reflections, all had re- 
ference to them; and he acquired in- 
sensibly the habit of considering every 
thing that engaged his thoughts, with 
a view to the aspect in which it would 
be most presentable in the little cote- 
ries, where present celebrity was to be 
attained. As to posthumous renown, 
it was a species of limbo for which few 
would care to sacrifice a good reception 
in the circles where bright eyes reigned 
influence. They were the Parisian tour- 
naments of the eighteenth century— 
tournaments where intellectual gladia- 
tors would often have been betrayed into 
vehemence, or confirmed in rancour, 
but for the power of an ascendancy 
equally conspicuous, perhaps, in times 
of old, but not conspicuous in the same 
salutary results. Under the graceful 
sway of female influence, the more 
odious passions were compelled to 
hide themselves; the excitement of 
competition was freely indulged, and 
jealousy or ill-will no further tolerated 
than as they could add zest to it. 
“Come, that is well on both sides”— 
« Who has been at a reading of the 
new tragedy ?”—or, “ Monsieur, will 
you oblige us by repeating that spirited 
epigram”—has often afforded a desi- 
rable pause to two impassioned rivals, 
who felt that they were committing 
and exposing themselves, and who, but 
for some such happy interposition could 
not have recoiled from an unseemly 
contest, and recovered their compo- 
sure. Thus was the company a kind 
of orchestra, in which the hostess was 
found generally to preside with admi- 
rable taste and discretion. It was a 
compensation to woman for the law 
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which forbade her to reign on the 
throne. Even on the throne her power 
was felt, but her authority was acknow- 
ledged in the salons. ‘There her 
guests were instruments which she go- 
verned, from which she produced a 
harmony, each in orderly obedience to 
her command, yet with the spirit and 
charm of voluntary wit “ discoursing 
most excellent music.” In a word, 
every thing, except heart, embellished 
these lively soirees, and even heartless- 
ness, carefully guarded as it was, had 
its pleasing effect. It rendered the wit, 
like stars that shine brightest in a 
frosty atmosphere, more keenly bril- 
liant, and it prevented the freedom of 
the entertainment from overstepping 
the lines of prudence or politeness, 
and degenerating into excess. 

The salon of Madame de Valmont, 
although not one of those which had 
attained the highest distinction and 
celebrity, yet partook of the character- 
istics of the time ; the conversation at 
her table was a graceful mixture of 
sprightliness, if not wit—and good 
sense ; and under an explosion of light 
laughter, at one of the liveliest sallies 
of the evening, de Mortagne made 
his entry unobserved, and surprised 
his fair hostess—bending the knee in 
playful homage beside her. 

* You!” cried she, “ faithless and 
truant—so late and so daring.’ 

“ A suppliant to your august clem- 
ency, although more daring than you 
have even yet imagined.” 

‘“‘ What new treason? Come, tell 
all your guilt before you sue for forgive- 
ness. Enough, and more than enough 
already to be pardoned and punished. 
First, you fail in true allegiance—de- 
serting my soiree, and leaving me ex- 
posed to the perils of magic which 
woman can least resist—magic that can 
add to the charm of mystery, the at- 


traction of being new, and the boast of 


being prohibited. You leave me to 
encounter the shocks of repulsion and 
sympathy, forsaken by the trusty coun- 
sellor and friend, whose wisdom was to 
shield me from all evil influences. Next 
you taunt me with your indifference, 
contemning my petit souper, and make 
it too plain that it would give you 
no concern had the sorcerer bewitched 
me, or changed me intoasylph. And 
now that you appear, some horrid 
crime untold, unimagined, has still 
to be pardoned—perhaps, to be re- 


pented of. Come, sir, tell us your 
crime.” 

‘** He is in the antechamber, madame, 
an English gentleman, a friend of Lord 
Annadale. Will it please you to pro- 
nounce my doom or my pardon, when 
you have seen the extent of my daring. 
May | introduce my friend? I defer 
the explanation of my boldness until 
some future hour, when the tedious- 
ness may be less annoying.’ 

At asign of indulgence, Monsieur 
de Mortagne left the chamber, and pre- 
sently returned, introducing Carleton, 
who, notwithstanding all he had suf- 
fered, paid his compliments gracefully, 
as he took the place assigned him near 
Madame de Valmont. 

** Your voices,” said she; “ shall 
Monsieur de Mortagne be pardoned, 
as a grace for the amiable addition he 
has made‘to our society ?’ 

“ Pardon, pardon,” cried out several 
voices. 

« But,” said the beautiful blonde, 
“with a reserve that, to the best of his 
abilities, he accounts for his tardi- 
ness.” 

“ Do you require a true narrative of 
his proceedings while he was guilty of 
absence =” 

*« No, no, madame, we are not so 
extravagant. Let him explain; if he 
romance, let his story be pleasant in 
proportion as it is not true, and it will 
amuse us into pronouncing a general 
pardon,” 

‘¢ What an idea,” said de Mortagne, 
looking round into every face, ‘ my 
fair and good friends please to enter- 
tain of me. I shall explain, and my 
explanation shall be true. 1 was not 
at your soiree, Madame la Comtesse, 
because I was”—here he made a pause 
during which every face betrayed im- 
patience and expectation, at length he 
completed the sentence in a voice sub- 
dued to a whisper—“ at mass.” 

“At mass! at mass! What! turn- 
ing devout, is that your explanation ?” 

** An explanation not to be admit- 
ted,” said the lady who had pronounced 
his sentence. ‘* Monsieur le Vicomte 
promised us truth. What he has 
given us-is neither pleasant nor true; 
he should have been here before the 
mass commenced ; this after-thought 
of devotion shall not serve his purpose. 
It is an involuntary acknowledgment 
that he is wholly without excuse—an 
acknowledgment not entitled to fa- 
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vour, for it wants the touching recom- 
mendation of remorse. Judge, ladies, 
with me, has Monsieur de Mortagne 
the look or manner of a true penitent ?’ 

“Oh, madame, as to penitence, I 
renounce it, on principle. Indeed I 
had little taste for it at any time ; but 
since I became a man, I have discarded 
it from my list of tolerated weak- 
nesses. Penitence—it is the sound of 
a conscience that goes too slow. If 
your clock will not strike the hours in 
proper time, better it should be silent. 
A man who orders his life wisely will 
make it become so. I like repentance 
in a fine Corregio. Your blue eyes, 
madame, would give a captivating inte- 
rest to snch an expression. It does 
not suit me; I diseard it. But as to 
my explanation—my after-thought, as 
Madame de Launy terms it, it is just, 
although it applies more properly, 
madame, to your after-party My ex- 
cuse for the soiree is—an accident. I 
was hastening from St. Denis, over 
roads, as you can well believe, on 
which ice has done its office. My mis- 
fortune was almost matter of course. 
One of my horses fell. I spare you 
details, and merely add, that when I 
arrived at my hotel, it was too late to 
avail myself of the privilege to wait on 
madame.” 

“And so you proceeded straight- 
way,” said his fair persecutor, “to re- 
turn thanks for your preservation— 
from the soiree or the fall—which was 
it? It shows a good disposition to 
have been thankful for either. At 
least it shows that gratitude is not in 
so bad repute with you, as remorse.” 

«* By no means, madame. Gratitude! 
it never harmed mortal. It is an un- 
presuming quality ; and when astrong 
passion or interest is in the way, will 
accept an excuse or a denial. I admit 
gratitude—i¢t admits of management ; 
but there is only one course to be 
taken with repentance. It bears none 
but bitter fruits, and must be rooted 
out. But, returning to my explana- 
tion:—I threw myself on your cle- 
mency, with a fixed purpose, to win it 
by truth alone. There is a charm in 
a resolution of this kind which I would 
not willingly dissipate, Even for me, 
madame, novelty has attraction. I did 
not go to the church to return thanks 
to God, or saint, or man ; but I said, I 
will follow this crowd, and enter where 
it enters—perhaps I shall find some- 
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thing te relate to Madame de Valmont 
which may win me indulgence and 
favour. This was my reason for en- 
tering St. Germain |’Auxerrois to- 
night.” 

* Well, and—the success? What 
face or figure will you describe, to 
make the portrait of it a compensa- 
tion for your long absence ?” 

“ Alas! madame—none. If I did 
notice any thing worth describing, it 
has passed from my memory. I was 
reminded of an incident in my early 
life—a danger, an escape, and the cost 
of it. The whole scene came upon 
me with a power that caused every 
thing around to be forgotten. If you 
can grant indulgence to such a story 
of by-gone days, it will make me 
happy to relate it.” 

“* Relate—by all means—relate.” 

* Well, madame, to commence. In 
the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and something, when I was in Ire- 
land ¥ 

* In Ireland—you a resident in Ire- 
land ?” 

«« Yes, madame—even in Ireland.” 

‘* But do tell us, how came you to 
be an inhabitant of that country? 
Was it for pleasure or for improve- 
ment? I never knew that you had 
written of it—I have not heard you 
speak of it.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, madame, I was 
there. I directed the recruiting ser- 
vice. 

“‘ Mystery within mystery. 
can you mean ?” 

« Simply, madame, what I have the 
honour to say. You are aware that 
we have had in our army many soldiers 
of fortune from Ireland, and that we 
have at this moment Irish regiments 
in our service. We recruited for 
them in their owncountry. Isee, Mr. 
Carleton, you look rather sceptical. 
It is the simple truth. And more 
—the practice was overlooked—con- 
nived at, perhaps, by some of your 
ablest ministers. ,What are we to 
do, said they. There is a reservoir 
of treason in Ireland—hundreds of 
thousands who, by the very laws of 
their being, will resist the laws of the 
land. Surely ‘tis as well they should 
be drained off—that the reservoir of 
peccant humours shall be exhausted. 
They will be no less mischievous in 
Ireland than in Flanders or France ; 
while the difference will be, that 
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France must pay if she take them 
away, while she has their services for 
nothing if we detain them at home. 
This reasoning, Mr. Carleton, is my 
own. I merely suppose it to be that 
of your statesmen. I did not reason 
so while I was acting as, in some sort, 
your enemy; but reflecting since on 
many circumstances connected with 
my recruiting performances, I have 
come to the conclusion that our acti- 
vities must have been overlooked of 
set purpose. However, it was to be 
explained, we were for a time so 
untroubled in our vocation, that 
we recruited and sent off our men 
with little care or caution. We knew 
the traffic in human lives was con- 
trary to law, but felt as if it were 
sanctioned by custom. 

‘A time came when we had the 
excitement of opposition and danger 
to season our enjoyment. Men en- 
listed with a fear of the rope—they 
hang, at least they used to hang, 
with reasonable liberality in Ireland— 
and in receiving and disposing of them, 
we were forced to be on the alert, to 
evade sharp pursuit, and to adopt un- 
couth disguises. 

“T travelled once for some days in 
company with—perhaps I should say 
in attendance upon—a drover—not 
one who was of dignity to drive oxen, 
or even sheep—my associate was a 
merchant of swine. J accompanied 
him in the appropriate costume—by 
no means, I can assure you, an invit- 
ing one—but it had the merit of not 
inviting pursuit. The very slowness 
of our march favoured us ; and many 
a time they who were in quest of us— 
of me rather—passed on with a word 
or two to my companion, who was 
spokesman on each occasion, and left 
me unmolested. After this fashion 
my trusty associate conducted his drove 
and me, in safety, to the halting-place, 
where our ways were to separate. 

«Tt was a habitation rude enough ; 
portion of an old round tower, perched 
boldly on a high and precipitous rock 
projecting into a great lake connected 
with, I believe, the largest of the Irish 
rivers—the Shannon, I think, it is 
called. A narrow road, a kind of 
isthmus, of some hundred yards in 
length, connected this little peninsula, 
on which the tower was seated, with 
the main land. The whole was con- 
siderably elevated above the river, and, 
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in the neighbourhood of the tower, des. 
cended to it with an abruptness that 
was little less than perpendicular. A 
boat was to be provided for me in the 
morning after my arrival, and I was 
to be conducted into a place of greater 
safety. I was by no means sorry that 
my partnership (as the English mer- 
chants say) in the swinish multitude was 
dissolved, especially when, towards the 
end of our Jast day’s journey, amounted 
traveller, unattended, while  con- 
versing with my companion, threw 
some sharp glances towards me. To his 
questions I was proof; my partner 
answering for me that I could not 
speak English, I was modest enough 
you observe, to think it possible that a 
foreign accent might betray me. Still 
I thought the over-curious traveller 
was not over-satisfied, and felt well 
pleased that the days of the disguise [ 
then wore werenumbered. You shall 
see by the result that my alarm was 
better founded than my security. 

«« At the earliest dawn of a morning 
in June we were startled out of a short 
slumber. ‘The enemy were upon us, 
not actually at our fortalice, but dis- 
cernible at a distance and approach- 
ing. I must do the Irish people the 
justice to say that, fanciful as they 
are, their imagination is of the kind 
which is most convenient; instead 
of exhausting itself in magnifying a 
danger, however formidable and sud- 
den, it helps them to expedients by which 
they escape from it. My boat had 
arrived about midnight, and no more 
was necessary than that I should reach 
itin time. To retard the progress of 
the military party, my partner in the 
swine affair,routed up his heavy charge 
and drove them before him to the long 
causeway, which connected our for- 
tress with the main land. Three men 
who had met us at the tower were left 
with me. The eldest offered to con- 
duct me to the boat. The path to it, 
he said, wound along the side of the 
hill—I might escape the notice of the 
military—I might also be observed. 
If his honour (this is one of the titles 
conferred rather liberally by the Irish 
people) would not think it too much 
trouble, there was a rope-ladder by 
which [ could descend directly from 
the tower, and enter the boat without 
an instant’s exposure. Observe, I 
pray you, the phrase ‘ too much trou- 
ble.’ The delicacy of savage life is 
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beyond all praise. He knew as well 
as I knew myself that the correct word 
would be, not trouble, but danger. 
He had an instinct to teach him that 
it would not be the proper word. I 
soon set him at ease. No man should 
engage in an adventurous life without 
having a steady head. Giddiness, 
physical giddiness, has often defeated 
great exploits, and brought many an 
enterprising career to a sudden and 
disastrous close. J set my friend at 
rest. He proceeded, with much des- 
patch, to uncover an aperture in the 
floor of our rude apartment, and 
showed me, at a sufficiently appalling 
distance beneath, the still, dark water. 
Across the orifice I saw two thick iron 
bars extended. A ladder of rope, 
attached to them, was uncoiled, and | 
heard the plash as it fell into the river. 
My poor friend remained for a few 
seconds looking down, and as he raised 
his face it was pale with consternation. 

« «There are two boats, colonel, 
dear,’ said he, ‘and one of them is 
the enemy’s.’ 

‘He was right—closely drawn to the 
bank—so closely as to be effectually 
covered by the high rock, which rather 
retreated than sloped out as it ap- 
proached the river—we could see, 
by the side-view which our station 
afforded us, a boat, with one man 
holding the oars, and two with mili- 
tary great-coats, and armed as soldiers. 
The scheme was well laid. The in- 
quisitive traveller had seen, no doubt, 
more than he affected to observe ; and 
the secret of our fort, too, had been 
discovered. I was to be arrested by 
the party coming in front, or, if I 
ventured by the postern, I was to be 
intercepted on the water. 

*«* What was to be done? I hada 
brace of pistols ; but against the arms 
of the soldiers they were, in any case, 
poor weapons, and at our present dis- 
tance from them, they were wholly 
useless. Could we—from our com- 
manding eminence—could we sink the 
enemy? Oh! how I wished for heavy 
shot, or mighty stones to send down 
upon them. The wretched abode 
where we passed the night was utterly 
naked and desolate—it afforded no 
moveables of use for our purpose. 
There was no parapet on the ledge of 
rock which we might overturn. Still 
we would not give up life or liberty 
without an effort. 
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** All that I have had the honour to 
describe to you, passed so quickly, that 
my partner of the preceding day had 
not entered on the road from the tower 
when my old friend and I came forth 
to struggle for deliverance. Our de- 
sign was to loosen and tear down some 
large fragments of the decayed ma- 
sonry, carry them to the verge of the 
platform, and precipitate them on the 
unsuspecting sentinels. My swine 
compeller turned back from his way. 
The soldiers were yet a good way off, 
and, before he wandered forth to in- 
terrupt them with his ungracious 
drove, he thought that, for a few 
minutes, he could ‘lend a hand,’ as 
he expressed himself, to assist in kil- 
ling their friends in the boat. 

** Well, madame, we set to work 
with right good will, although with 
implements ill-adapted to our purpose. 
We proceeded slowly, painfully, I may 
well add, vexatiously. If you are toil- 
ing prosperously, you will often depre- 
cate any partnership in your labours ; 
but if you are unsuccessful, it provokes 
you much to see persons, whom you 
would not, perhaps, ask to assist you, 
busy in their own pursuits, and taking 
no thought of your perplexities. In 
such an emergency as mine, a trial of 
this kind was very sharp. While we 
toiled as only those, who strive for life 
against minutes, can toil, my fellow- 
labourers praying for assistance from 
the saints, and I cursing the masons 
who had done their work so mischie- 
vously well, a boy or youth, of about 
sixteen years of age, active and strong 
enough to be useful, was amusing him- 
self in the double enjoyment of tor- 
menting us, and worrying two mon- 
strous beasts, who had separated from 
their amiable companions, and whom 
he was labouring by means of ropes 
thrown round their heads, to bring 
back to their place in the drove. 
I was angry, I confess. Once I was 
strongly tempted to waste one of my 
two shots on the urchin; but I felt 
that both might have a better employ- 
ment, and I thought it possible that 
the lad’s father, who laboured ener- 
getically with me, would not approve 
of the vengeance I[ wished to inflict on 
his provoking offspring. 

“The wretch, too, had his own 
trouble. The more earnestly he tug- 
ged, the more obstinately the sulky 
brutes retreated. At last, in their 
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backward march, they neared the 
verge of the rock where there was a 
sheer descent to the water. Sud. 
denly a thought of the boy’s intent 
flashed on my mind. While we toiled 
wearily and in vain, one man had re- 
mained with him, and this man I saw 
hasten to the tower, and peer out cau- 
tiously through the aperture. Words 
were interchanged between him and 
the boy, and a slight alteration in the 
posture of the swine effected. I could 
wait no longer—I hastened to the 
tower, and there the whole plan was 
open before me. 

“On the verge of the precipice. 
with heads landward, tails pendant 
over empty space, there stood the two 
colossal creatures. Directly under 
them was the boat. The boy had done 
his part, and would now have the catas- 
trophe duly accomplished. ¢ Father,’ 
said he, ‘ Denis, leave those stones at 
rest ; they will be at rest whether you 
like itor no, and come here where you 
can do some good.’ With hands up- 
lifted in wonder, the men obeyed and 
stood beside the boy. ‘ Now, James, 
darling,’ cried he to my companion in 
the tower, ‘is all right—is the aim 
sure?’ ‘Surer than a miser’s money— 
surer could not be,’ was the reply. 
‘Then,’ said the boy, ‘God send Saxon 
George’s sodgers an easy death.” Not 
another word was spoken. The ca- 
tastrophe was effected in speechless- 
ness, so far as man was concerned. 
The boy tugged passionately at his 
ropes—the brutes, as is their wont, 
stubbornly retreated. Their hind-legs 
passed over the precipice. There was 
the struggle of a moment, but only a 
moment. The weight of the monsters, 
and a little aid from the father and 
son, promptly decided the affair. 
Down went the elephant-like monsters 
—a horrid avalanche—on the unsus- 
pecting ambush. A man had risen in 
the boat—perhaps hearing faintly the 
far-off cry of the creatures in their last 
struggle. From my post of observa- 
tion I could see his countenance as he 
beheld the descending masses. The 
expression was of pure amazement—a 
bewilderment of faculties so absolute 
as to banish thought and even fear. 
Strange how the vision of an instant 
shall stamp an image upon the memory 
such as can never be obliterated. I[ 
never saw such an expression of face 
before or since, and if I were a painter 
I could trace it as accurately, though 
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not with the same delight, as I could 
yours, madame. Almost in the act of 
rising, he was struck down; one 
mighty ruin plunged him into the 
water, and overturned the boat as he 
fell. The second shock was unneces- 
sary—it merely accelerated the catas- 
trophe. 

** My rope-ladder was now made 
fast, and I hastily descended. As I 
reached the lowest steps, I could per- 
ceive that there was some commotion 
in the boat. I saw but the conclusion 
of it. One only of the crew had risen 
from the river depths. Hurt and help- 
less as he was, he would have found 
mercy, had he been in other attire. 
The regimentals proved his ruin. At 
the moment I stepped off the ladder, 
his fate was decided. The last blow 
was mortal. The water was bloody 
around him—his hands slided off from 
the side of the boat, and with his eyes 
in a wide and ghastly stare, his face up- 
turned, and almost as dreadful in a 
paleness where death seemed antici- 
pated, as where the red blood was 
rushing over his hair and shoulders— 
he slowly sunk. 

“ We gave little time to watch or 
think of him, but pulled our way vi- 
gorously across the river. When we 
stood out a little from the bank, we 
could see what passed on the isthmus. 
My friend, the proprietor of the swine, 
had chosen his fate with me. He and 
another of the party were with us in 
the boat, while the drove were left in 
charge of the boy who had so distin- 
guished himself, and of his associate in 
the achievement. We could see that 
they had reached the mainland ,with- 
out meeting the military, and soon 
after we were safe in recesses at the 
other bank of the river, where danger, 
in the shape of the Elector’s soldiers, 
was little likely to reach us.” 

The story was received with indul- 
gence, and with the expressions of 
pretty horror and interest, meet for 
the narrator's encouragement. It was 
followed by questions which had been 
retained in suspense during therecital, 
for explanations of incidents which the 
auditory were not prepared fully to 
understand. At length it was re- 
membered that one important matter 
was left untold. 

“You said that the story was sug- 
gested to you this evening. How was 
that? Where is the connection be- 
tween a midnight mass at St. Germain 
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l’Auxerrois and the drowning soldiers 
in an Irish river?” 

** An accidental circumstance. Sim- 
ply that, in the church of St. Germain, 
this night I saw the hero of the feat.” 

“‘ Dear, what a prize. Be amiable 
Monsieur de Mortagne—give us a 
sight of this wild boy.” 

“Boy, madame. You forget”— 
and de Mortagne glanced a look to- 
wards a large pier-glass—* you for- 
get that we do not retain boyhood, or 
even first-youth, all our lives. It is 
some time since my hero became en- 
titled to write himself down a man.” 

* And you knew him—you knew 
him ?” 

* Certainly—circumstances like those 
in which I made acquaintance with 
this youth’s face, grave a deep impres- 
sion on the memory. Besides, I have 
seen him in Paris since the time of his 
Irish exploit.” 

** The when and the where, pray— 
another story ?” 

“Ah, madame, that is my secret. 
Instead of the story, I shall endeavour 
to render an Irish expression intelli- 
gible, and beg your indulgence to it. 
Unhappily, it was one of those untrans- 
latable witticisms, called puns. Mon- 
sieur Carleton, I dare say, knows enough 
of the colloquial English spoken in 
Ireland to understand it. One of the 
boatmen, after pausing from his exer- 
tions, both of his craft and party— 
rowing and killing—leaned compla- 
cently on his oars, and looked up with 
a contemplative expression towards the 
high cliff; then, while a shade passed 
over his face, he said, with perfect 
seriousness—‘ Paddy, many’s the good 
slip of a pig you bought and sold in 
your time; but, by my soul, you never 
saw so purty slips as them a while 
ago; no, nor so well sold. Two sol- 
diers and a Christian paid down for 
a couple of slips of pigs.’ The 
same word in the Hibernian dialect of 
English means a fall and a species of 
swine. It is a name for the animal 
itself, as well as for the accident which 
the expression seems to denote.-— 
‘ Ay,’ replied Paddy, ¢ I did not bring 
my pigs to a bad market at all.’ This 
was the only moral drawn by my com- 
panions from the event of the morning 
—the only epitaph on their victims.” 

“ Thanks for your explanation. If 
we happen to apprehend your Calen- 
burg too slowly for enjoying the wit 
of it,” said Madame de Valmont—* at 
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least it is valuable as a trait of charac- 
ter. You have satisfied us, too, that 
you will preserve your mystery.— 
Agreed—the secret shall remain your 
own. It is indispensable, indeed, in 
the rdle of every impostor. Signor 
Barbarini, who discoursed with so 
superb and mystic eloquence, insists 
that even nature would not have half 
her present attractions, if she were not 
careful to withhold her principal se- 
crets from all but the deserving. Pray, 
Mr. Carleton, has this new science 
found favour in your land of thought?” 

“TI do not know, madame, that it 
has revealed its treasures to our pre- 
sent generation. Something of the 
kind was once introduced amongst 
us, but it did not flourish. It was 
not left to itself, or to such fa- 
vourable influence and agencies as 
might have promoted its growth 
—but died of a satiric poem. We 
now know the magic which accommo- 
dates itself to the necessity of labour- 
ing for a livelihood, more through the 
pictures of our poets than on its own 
showing.” 

‘* Here with us it has scarcely reach- 
ed the dignity to provoke satire. I 
wish we had had the gratification to 
receive you at an earlier hour—Mon- 
sieur de Mortagne, too—but he has 
acquitted himself, and denies us an 
excuse to railathim. Well, we may, 
perhaps, have better fortune on another 
evening.” 

« And why,” said de Mortagne, 
“¢ will madame leave her gratification 
dependent on a ‘ perhaps?’ Is not this 
somewhat too much in the bourgeoise 
fashion? Why not visit the sage— 
this Sydrophel—so your Butler, Mr 
Carleton, calls him— 


Who deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 
And strange opinions of the moon tells. 


May we not visit him? If I am 
not mistaken, your poet, Monsieur, 
proves that even the pious may take 
such liberties.” 

«¢ Yes—he does, but on a principle 
somewhat equivocal, and rather too 
comprehensive—not less than that 


The godly may allege 
For any thing their privilege. 


But, indeed, to do the cause and the 
poet justice, he employs an argument 
more precise and pointed, in order to 
prove that men 
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To the d———1 himself may go, 

If they have motives thereunto, 

* For,’ he reasons, * as there is a war between 
The d——1 and them, it is no sin 

If they, by subtle stratagem, 


Make use of him as he does them.’ ” 


*¢ You hear, Madame de Valmont,” 
said de Mortagne, as he explained the 
passage. ‘“ What better justification 
could we need for a visit to your 
sorcerer of the salons? But I do the 
gentleman injustice. No doubt he 
would reject the name of sorcerer— 
the meanest appellation he would con- 
descend to accept would be that of 
magician.” 

And the difference—what is it?” 

“ Much—very much—not less than 
the difference between master and 
slave—between good and evil. Ma- 
gicians, free of their craft, are masters 
of the spirits of air. Sorcerers, by 
the terms of their compact, are slaves 
to the spirits of earth. Magicians are 
free to exercise their authority for 
good—sorcerers have hired themselves 
to work evil. Magicians belong to the 
race of those who are said to have 
visited Messiah in his cradle—sorcerers 
make their closest approach to superior 
power, when they hold their Sabbath 
of Beelzebub. The spells of sorcerers 
are sins ‘ugly and venemous’— and 
those of magicians, like your own, 
madame, are charms.” 

« Well, now that you have charmed 
away my scruples, if I had any, 
may I exert my power to charm? 
May I command your presence for 
Monday? Shall we have your escort, 
gentlemen ?” 

A general assent was given. 

* And, Monsieur de Mortagne, 
come without a prejudice—you are 
sceptical, I know, in matters more 
certain than the fire philosophy.” 

«* Alas, madame, you misapprehend 
me. My scepticism arises out of my 
belief. I have a firm conviction that 
there is a religion born in us—the ele- 
ment which unites our being with that 
of another world; it is because in re- 
ceived forms of religion I find this 
primeval principle disowned or disre- 
garded, that [am an unbeliever. My 
firm conviction in a real religion 
of the heart—a religion of heaven— 
of God—makes me a bad Catholic. 
As to charlatans like this, I beg your 
ladyship’s pardon, of whom you speak, 
they are the agents through whom the 
neglected cravings of the spirit assert 
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and avenge themselves. Of these cra- 
vings the Catholic religion is afraid— 
the world of pleasure or business will 
not pause to hear them; but most 
hearts are conscious of them, and be- 
cause religious systems do not allot 
them a recognised place and occupa- 
tion—because they are uncared for in 
the spirit—left without rule, or scope, 
or plan, they seem to show mysteries 
when they are observed, and prepare 
the way for jugglers to travel and 
profit by.” 

“Can it be Monsieur de Mortagne 
we have heard,” said madame; “ has 
he come to mysteries and revelations.” 

“« Monsieur de Mortagne, madame,” he 
replied, “is better, or perhaps I should 
say, worse than you may have thought 
him. If possible I am more averse to 
the philosophy, as it is styled, of the 
day, than to our poor gew-gaw religion. 
Believe me, if I could discern an honest 
intention and a believing heart under 
the gaudy ceremonies of the .church, 
I would at least tolerate a religion 
which could boast of faithful wor- 
shippers. Even as it is, ] think it 
better than a philosophy—what a 
name !—that weighs humanity by the 
pound, and thinks of man only as an 
organization of physical substanees. 
Against them both I would take up 
the quackery that appeals to the super- 
stitious, that is to say, the neglected 
spiritual affections—the heart’s mys- 
tery within us. Your Rosicrucian 
may be, as others of his tribe who 
have thriven, a knave. No matter, 
his success is a proof that there is 
something within us better “ than has 
been dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
A better philosophy will in due time 
arise. Meanwhile I accept these 
juggleries as presumption that the 
general heart of man _ expects it. 
Empiricism, in material things, was 
once a harbinger of chemical science, 
(among alchemists, the dupes of 
their own fancies were more numer- 
ous); now, I would hope it is pre- 
paring the way for a true science otf 
the human mind. Madame, J shall be 
charmed to have the honour of attend- 
ing you on Monday, and Monsieur 
Carleton, who has already bowed his 
graceful acceptance of your invitation, 
will be, I am persuaded, happy to join 
the party.” 

And thus the company separated. 
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Anout five years back, as our readers 
may remember, Ferdinand Freiligrath 
published his first volume of poems. 
It was arather wild and clever affair— 
all seas and sand-spouts—whales and 
buffaloes —Hottentots, Troglodytes, 


“*___ Anthropophagi, an’ men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders,” 


and it produced, accordingly, an ex- 
tensive sensation. The German people 
were electrified by it. The king of 
Prussia placed its author on the pension 
list. Most miraculous fact of any, 
even the reviewers praised it! A few 
transcendental cynics, alone, laughed 
in derision, but their mirth met no 
response, for there really were in the 
book, 


‘* Thoughts that did often lie too deep for sneers."’ 






In short, it succeeded. The origi- 
nality of such an idea as that of poe- 
tising topography and natural history, 
took the public by surprise ; and Fer- 
dinand was in a fair way of making his 
fortune. 

He had formerly been in trade: 
here was now a golden opportunity for 
him to regain the position he had for- 
feited. He might go back to the shop, 
and set up in the huckstery line under 
the brilliamtest auspices. However, 
he did no such thing. He had other 
views than could be obtained from in- 
specting the interior of a butter-firkin. 
His grand ambition was to take the 
shine yet brightlier as an author. 
He would bring out another book, all 
wild-cats and hurricanes again, but 
still not quite the same as the former ; 
and so he sat down, with half-a-hundred 
weight of paper before him, to think 
how he should manage that job. 

The Westphalian tea-unions, mean- 
while, were nearly as anxious as him- 
self on the score, but they were more 


* He was the tool of tyrants. 
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in the dark, for they couldn’t tell what 
sort of book he intended to write. It 
was, of course, clear that he wouldn’t 
repeat himself—that he wouldn’t mind 
catching any more Tartars. But what 
he would do was the question. Would 
he fall back on forms and conventiona- 
lities with Goethe, or ascend into the 
‘* Ideal,” like Schiller? People shook 
their heads. Was he likely to try his 
hand at the construction of ginger- 
bread gimeracks of castles, after the 
manner of Uhland? A_ universal 
horselaugh negatived the notion. Had 
he, then, a decided inclination to de- 
scend into Hades with Kerner, and 
study the mysteries of caco-magnetism 
among demons and incubi? This 
appeared an out-and-out improbability. 
In a word, all agreed that he was too 
much of a genius to copy. 


** Tlis soul was like a star, and dwelt apart” 


from the cloudy tabernacles of the 
whole tribe of metrical push-pin- 
players. As Selber tersely observes, 


“ Ife had once beat all of them by chalks,” 


and there seemed no valid reason why 
he shouldn’t go on beating them to the 
end of all the chapters. He, at least, 
was not a bag of chaff, a make-believe, 
a wire-and-pulley get-up, but an un- 
mistakeable specimen of muscle and 
sinew; and he would shew that he 
was. 

Well, and did he shew that he was? 
We shall answer that query in, per- 
haps, our next anthology. At present 
all that we can say is that he came out 
in due season, armed to the teeth, and 
scowling like ten thunder-clouds. He 
had become a young Germanist! It 
was even so. He who, in 1841, had 
thus expressed himself in a poem on 
the execution of the unfortunate Don 
Diego Leon: 







” Be it so! 
No! 


The Poet gathers his perennial bays 

In all domains. Reign Kings of Earth who chuse! 
Since Homer sang, since Ilium’s dazzling days, 

He owns no sovereign, save the Muse. 


Vout. XX V.—No. 146. 
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He reverences Napoleon's mighty mind, 

Yet weeps, too, when the Bourbon D’Enghien dies.* 
He knows Man but as Man: you cannot bind 

His catholic soul by party-ties! 


placarded his principles as follows, in 1844— 


Be my goal, or not, a vain chimera, 
By the People’s Rights I take my stand ; 

* Marcu, O Port, WITH THY LAND AND ERA!” 
So now read I Schiller’s high command. 


His book was entitled “ Ein Glau- 
bensbekenntniss,” (A Confession of 
Faith,) and was in two parts—one 
part containing some poems written 
while he was an Old German, and the 
other, those concocted by him after he 
had been ground Young by the heart- 
less tyranny of the aristocracy. We 
quote a portion of his preface :— 


**T have always been of a confiding 
and hopeful character; and the turn 
which affairs have lately taken in Prussia 
has inflicted so much the more painful a 
shock on my mind. It is to this that 
the reader owes the large number of 
poems in the second part of my volume, 
as compared with those of the first. 
None of those poems were ‘ concocted,’ 
as the phrase is—[well, then, we beg 
his pardon]—each of them arose out of 
some circumstance of the moment; and 
all were alike the result of deep-rooted 
and thorough conviction on my part. 
Before I penned them, Ihad resigned to 
the king all further claims on his bounty. 
My much-talked-of pension was be- 
stowed on me in the beginning of 1842; 
and since the termination of 1843, I 
have ceased to receive it. 


**Intrustfully commending this volume 
to the hearts of the German people, I 
am certain that the reflective and candid 
will be able, from its contents, accu- 
rately to trace the progress of my faith 


and feelings. They will perceive that 
my conversion was not sudden, but 
gradual; not the product of levity, or 
wild enthusiasm, but the result of en- 
quiry and enlightened persuasion. And 
it will come to this with the entire nation 
before long! We are all engaged in a 
blind struggle for the attainment of 
political consciousness: light will, by- 
and-by, break in upon us. In the 


mean time, the severest reproach that 
can be addressed to me, is, that I have 
suffered my ‘catholic soul’ to be bound 
by ‘party-ties.’ I admit that I have! 
I have gone over, without shrinking or 
faltering, to the ranks of those brave 
men who are exerting themselves to stem 
the tide of tyranny with breast and 
brow. For me, henceforth, no existence 
without liberty! Whatever be the fate 
of this book—whatever be my own 
fate—as long as the system of oppres- 
sion under which I behold my father- 
land groaning shall endure, so long 
shall my voice and arm be raised in 
support of the efforts of all who are 
labouring for national regeneration. So 
help me, next to Gop, the confidence of 
my countrymen! My face is turned 
towards the Future.” 


Noble fellow! How weshould wish 
to have witnessed the interview be- 
tween him andthe king! ‘ Take back 
the remnant of your bribe-money !” 
we may suppose him to have exclaimed 
with the air of a hnssar, as perhaps 
he handed three groschen—four pence 
halfpenny—in a piece of twisted paper 
to Frederick William, who probably 
fainted on the spot. Honour to such 
heroism! With what a lofty air of 
independence Ferdinand must that day 
have stalked into the humble ordinary 
at the corner of Hochstrasse, and de- 
manded, for the first time in his life, a 
dinner of rolls and radishes on tick! 

We purpose to extract at some 
length from his volume in a future ar- 
ticle. For the present we shall confine 
ourself to a translation of one of its 
poems—a ballad on the “ Weisze 
Frau,” or White Lady, who,—as the 
petrel shews itself before the tem- 


* The original is much stronger, but its truth is questionable. 


* Er beugt sein Knie dem Helden Bonaparte, 
Und hért mit Ziirnen D’Enghien's Todesschrei.” 


A courtier, or a hypocrite, may act in this duplex way, but scarcely a poet. 
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pest,—has recently re-appeared in 
Prussia, by way of giving princes and 
people fair promise of the approach of 
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troublous times. Our readers, we 
presume, have hear or read of 


Che Wihite Lady, 


(She is popularly supposed to have 
been the princess Agnes of Meran, 
who married Otto, Count of Orlamund, 
and murdered her two children, from 
a notion that they stood in the way of 
her subsequent union with Albert the 
Fair, Burgrave of Nuremberg, with 
whom she had fallen in love. Her 
death occurred about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Professor 
Stilling seems to doubt the identity of 
the  Weisze Frau” with Lady Agnes, 


but he allows it to be “an almost 
universally admitted fact,” that the 
Frau” has been, from time to time, 
seen in sundry castles throughout 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Bohemia. The 
Legations-councillor George Déring, 
editor of the Franfort Jris, has com- 
municated some interesting anecdotes 
with respect to herto Dr. Kerner, 
for which we refer very German read- 
ers to Vol. VI. of that indefatigable 
demonologist’s “ Blatter aus Prevorst.”) 


Once more the Phantom Countess, attired in white, appears, 
With mourning and with wailing, with tremors and with tears, 
Once more appears a-gliding forth from pictures and from walls, 
In Prussia’s gorgeous palaces and old baronial halls— 
And the guards that pace the ramparts and the terrace-walks by night, 
Are stricken with a speechlessness and swooning at the sight. 
O pray for Lady Agnes! 
Pray for the soul of Lady Agnes! 


What bodes this resurrection upon our illumined stage ? 
Comes she perchance to warn and wake a ghostless, godless age ? 
Announces she the death of Kings and Kaisers as of yore— 
A funeral and a crowning—a pageant, and no more ? 
I know not—but men whisper through the land, from south to north, 
That a deeper grief, a wider woe, to-day has called her forth. 

O pray for Lady Agnes! 

Pray for the hapless Lady Agnes! 


She nightly weeps—they say so!—o’er the beds of Young and Old, 
O’er the infant's crimson cradle—o’er the couch of silk and gold. 
For hours she stands, with clasped hands, lamenting by the side 
Of the sleeping Prince and Princess—of the Landgrave and his bride ; 
And at whiles along the corridors is heard her thrilling ery— 
« Awake, awake, my kindred!—the Time of Times is nigh!” 

O pray for Lady Agnes! 

Pray for the suffering Lady Agnes! 


« Awake, awake, my kindred! O saw ye what I see, 
Sleep never more would seal your eyes this side eternity! 
Through the hundred-vaulted cavern-crypts where I and mine abide, 
Boom the thunders of the rising storm, the surgings of the tide— 
You note them not: you blindly face the hosts of Hate and Fate! 
Alas! your eyes will open soon—too soon, yet all too late!” 

O pray for Lady Agnes! 

Pray for the soul of Lady Agnes! 


«© Oh, God! Oh, God! the coming hour arouses even the Dead ; 
Yet the Living thus can slumber on, like things of stone or lead. 
The dry bones rattle in their shrouds, but you, you make no sign! 
I dare not hope to pierce your souls by those weak words of mine, 
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Else would I warn from night to morn, else ery, ‘ O Kings, be just! 
Be just, if bold! Loose where you may: bind only where you must 7. 
O pray for Lady Agnes! 
Pray for the wretched Lady Agnes ! 


‘J, sinful one, in Orlamund I slew my children fair : 

Thence evermore, till time be o'er, my dole and my despair, 

Of that one crime in olden time was born my endless woe ; 

For that one crime I wander now in darkness to and fro. 

Think ye of me, and what I dree, you whom no law controls, 

Who slay your people’s holiest hopes, their liberties, their souls !” 
O pray for Lady Agnes! 
Pray for the hapless Lady Agnes! 


“Enough! I must not say Good night, or bid the doomed farewell / 
Down to mine own dark home I go—my Hades’ dungeon-cell. 
Above my head lie brightly spread the flowers that Summer gives, 
Free waters flow, fresh breezes blow, all nature laughs and lives ; 
But where you tread the flowers drop dead, the grass grows pale and sere, 
And round you floats in clotted waves Hell's lurid atmosphere !” 

O pray for Lady Agnes ! 

Pray for the wandering Lady Agnes! 


She lifts on high her pallid arms—she rises from the floor, 
Turns round and round without a sound, then passes through the door. 
But through the open trellices the warden often sees 
Her moonpale drapery floating down the long dim galleries ; 
And the guards that pace the ramparts and the terrace-walks by night 
Are stricken with a speechlessness and swooning at the sight, 

O pray for Lady Agnes! 

And myriads more with Lady Agnes! 


In Wolff's Hausschatz—the reper- rial sense of the word. About the 


tory of an incredible quantity of mid- 
dling poetry—we meet with a song by 
one Heyden, a name unfamiliar to our 
ears. Of course we do not pledge 
our honour that our version of it is 
at all a faithful one, in the translato- 


term Wechabite, in the second stanza, 
we entertain some doubt: possibly it 
may not mean “ Wahabee.” The 
Wahabee fanatics, we believe, displayed 
rather too much than too little zeal in 
defence of the “ holy places.” 


Che Last Words of Al-assan. 


Farewell for ever to all I love! 
To river and rock farewell! 

To Zoumlah’s gloomful cypress-grove, 
And Shaarmal’s tulipy dell ! 

To Deenween-Kallaha’s light blue bay, 
And Oreb’s lonely strand ! 

My race is run—I am called away— 
I go to the Lampless Land. 

*Llah Hu! 

I am called away from the light of day 

To my tent in the Dark Dark Land! 


I have seen the standard of Ali stained 
With the blood of the Brave and Free, 
And the Kaaba’s Venerable Stone profaned 

By the truculent Wahabee. 
O, Allah, for the light of another sun, 
With my Bazra sword in hand !— 
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But J rave in vain—my course is run— 
I go to the Lampless Land. 
*Llah Hu! 
My course is run—my goal is won— 


I go to the Dark Dark Land! 


Yet why should I live a day—an hour ? 
The friends I valued lie low ; 

My sisters dance in the halls of the Giaour ;* 
My brethren fight for the foe. 

None stood by the banner this arm unfurled 
Save Kharada’s mountain-band. 

’Tis well that I leave so base a world, 
Though to dwell in the Lampless Land— 

*Llah Hu! 

’Tis well that I leave so false a world, 

Though to dwell in the Dark Dark Land! 


Even she, my loved and lost Ameen, 
The moon-white pearl of my soul, 

Could pawn her peace for the show and sheen 
Of silken Istambél ! 

How little did I bode what a year would see 
When we parted at Samarkhand— 

My bride in the harem of the Osmanlee, 
Myself in the Lampless Land ! 

‘Llah Hu! 

My bride in the harem of the Osmanlee, 

Myself in the Dark Dark Land! 


We weep for the Noble who perish young, 
Like flowers before their bloom— 

The great-souled Few who, unseen and unsung, 
Go down to the charnel’s gloom ; 

But, written on the brow of each, if Man 
Could read it and understand, 

Is the changeless decree of Heaven’s Deewan— 
We are born for the Lampless Land! 

*Llah Hu! 

By the dread firman of Heaven’s Deewan 

All are born for the Dark Dark Land! 


The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
Amiddle of the starry hordes— 

The heavens, too, shine like a mystic book, 
All bright with burning words. 

The mists of the dawn begin to dislimn 
Zahara’s castles of sand. 

Farewell !—farewell! Mine eyes feel dim— 
They turn to the Lampless Land. 

*Lilah Hu! 

My heart is weary—mine eyes are dim— 

I would rest in the Dark Dark Land! 


A volume by Hoffinann of Fallers- prudently in not permitting any of 


leben lies before us. The tendencies them to appear in his lyrics. A few 
of this young poet, we have been in- of his tavern-songs are tolerable. We 
formed, are political and democratic: transfer one of them, slightly im- 


if 


they be so he has, perhaps, acted _ proved, to our pages. 





. Literally dog, (the Irish Gadhar), and figuratively infidel. It is a monosyl- 
able. 
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Che Winninger Winehouse. 


Hurrah for the Winninger Winehouse! 
The sanded Winninger Winehouse ! 
Eighteen of us meet in a circle and treat 
One another all day at the Winehouse. 
As thinking but doubles men’s troubles, 
*Tis shirked in the Emerald Parlour. 
Though banks be broken or War lour, 
We've eyes alone for such bubbles 
As wink on our “ cups” in the Winehouse, 
Our “golden cups” in the Winehouse, 
As poets would feign—but ’tis glasses we drain 
In the sanded Winninger Winehouse. 


There’s not in Westphalia a winehouse 
To match this tiptoppical Winehouse! 
For purpling your beak the stuff you should seek 
Is what we drink in Winninger Winehouse ! 
While Bacchus looks down from the ceiling, 
And Flora in at the window, 
We sing, as all guests at an inn do, 
Or talk with affectionate feeling— 
Were one of our clubin the Winehouse 
Caught sneaking away from this fine house 
To muddle elsewhere, the rest of us there 
Would soon do his job in the Winehouse! 


We have rows of brown rolls in the Winehouse, 
Light branny brown rolls in this Winehouse— 
On these and our wine we luxuriously dine 
Each day in the Winninger Winehouse. 
Curst greasy old mouth-fouling butter 
No daddle amongst us handles— 
Our chairman whistles for candles, 
And, closing the window-shutter, 
We banquet on bread in the Winehouse, 
Our sanded, immaculate Winehouse ! 
Your cowheel and tripes, your garbage and swipes, 
Would be kicked from the door of our Winehouse! 


To-day is our tenth in the Winehouse, 
The sanded Winninger Winehouse ! 
Our tin is all gone, but we still tipple on. 
When Kwarterkask, lord of this Winehouse, 
Brings in our next bottle, or pottle, 
Jug, jorum, or purple decanter, 
We'll fly at the fogy instanter, 
We'll fasten like rats on his throttle, 
And force him to swear that his Winehouse 
Shall be for the future Our Winehouse! 
Then, comrogues of mine, fill your beakers with wine, 
And nine cheers for our Winninger Winehouse! 


Hoffmann has all the levity, with native of Kehl, seventy three years 
but little of the epigrammatic point of old, whose early youth was passed 
a Parisian chansonnier. A far more amid the exciting scenes of the revo- 
earnest and energetic writer of the lution of 89. He thinks in French 
Gallician school is August Lamey, a though he writes in German, and ap- 
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pears to entertain rather a contempt ein Phénix aufgestiegen, der fern von 
for the ‘Transrhenane character. éuch in Dunste kreiset: darum, ihr 
“Thr,” he exclaims, addressing the Eukel, reden wir euch nicht mit euren 
Germans—* ihr seid der Ruhe froh, Zungen und denken nicht mit eurem 
und brennt nicht fiir das héhere Gut Geiste.” We give the spirited verses 
der Freiheit! Uns (Frenchmen) war _ in which this fine sentiment occurs. 


Suimus! 


I am one of some half thousand from the millions of a reign 
Departed with the years before the flood— 
A reign of Anarchy and Grandeur, Intellect and Crime, 
Which witnessed all of Ill or Good 
The lifewhile of a world can shew—phenomena such as Time 
Shall never, never see again ! 


Then spread far forth, like billowy fire, the feelings that of old 
Had smouldered in the bosoms of the Few ; 
Immortal Freedom then was born, and dwelt with mortal men ; 
And France, the thundress, rose, and threw 
Her giant shadow o’er the quaking earth! Since then 
Hath half a stormy century rolled! 


You, Germans, you are dead in soul! Your luxury is Repose ; 
We hated that! The price of Liberty 
We knew to be our hearts’ best blood, and that we freely gave ; 
We poured it forth in oceans, we ! 
Even till we saw the Night again close o’er us like a grave 
Where first our Sun of Glory rose! 


We have learned all terrible truths that Revolution came to teach— 
We have known all marvellous changes Time could show— 
We have seen the Phenix of a world whose ashes on the winds 
Were scattered long and long ago! 
Therefore, pale Youth of Germany, we think not with your minds, 
Nor can you understand our speech ! 


Now for asong from Julius Mosen, profession, a true poet in temp 
a Voigtlander, and, albeit a lawyer by ment. 


Che Death of Poker. 


At Mantua long had lain in chains 

The gallant Hofer bound ; 
But now his day of doom was come— 
At morn the deep roll of the drum 

Resounded o’er the soldiered plains. 

O Heaven! with what a deed of dole 

The hundred thousand wrongs were crowned 
Of trodden down Tyrél!* 


With iron-fettered arms and hands 
The hero moved along. 
His heart was calm, his eye was clear— 
Death was for traitor slaves to fear ! 
He oft amid his mountain bands, 
Where I[nn’s dark wintry waters roll, 
Had faced it with his battle song, 
The Sandwirth* of Tyrél. 


* We suppose we need scarcely remark that this word is properly accented on 
the second syllable. 
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Anon he passed the fortress wall, 
And heard the wail that broke 
From many a brother thrall within. 
* Farewell!” he cried. ‘ Soon may you win 
Your liberty! Gop shield you all! 
Lament not me! I see my goal. 
Lament the land that wears the yoke, 
Your land and mine, Tyr6l!” 


So through the files of musqueteers 
Undauntedly he passed, 
And stood within the hollow square. 
Well might he glance around him there, 
And proudly think on by-gone years ! 
Amid such serfs Ais bannerol, 
Thank Gop! had never braved the blast 
On thy green hills, Tyrél! 


They bade him kneel; but he with all 
A patriot’s truth replied— 
“1 kneel alone to Gop on high— 
As thus I stand so dare I die, 
As oft I fought so let me fall! 
« Farewell”—his breast a moment swoll 
With agony he strove to hide.— 
«* My Kaiser and Tyrol!” 


No more emotion he betrayed. 
Again he bade farewell 
To Francis and the faithful men 
Who girt his throne. His hands were then 
Unbound for prayer, and thus he prayed :— 
* God of the Free, receive my soul! 
And you, slaves, Fire!’’ So bravely fell 
Thy foremost man, Tyrél! 













We should very much like to elabo- pedantry which one regrets to meet 
rate an Anthology from Rickert. with occasicnally in the Great Lakist. 
Like Wordsworth, Rickert has been In his purely metaphysical poems he 
eminently successful in his attempts does not shine. A translator of these 
to invest the every-day incidents of must either amplify them or cut them 
life, “the common growth of Mother short—perhaps cut them altogether. 
Earth,” with the graces of poetry; Here is a thought borrowed from Ne- 
but he is wholly free from the stilted ander, and actually gasping for air. 









Gin Wort Neanver’s. A saying of Neanver. 


Den Schépferischen, herrschend ier seine Zeit 
Erhabnen Geist, wie darfst du ihn aus seiner Zeit 
Erkliren? Aus ihm selbst erklare seine Zeit ! 
















Ever must thy toil be frustrate 
While thou strivest to illustrate 
Gop from Human Soul and State: 
These abide unvoiceful ever ; 
Shadow serves to indicate 
Substance, but contains it never. 
Whoso seeks the Unseen Eternal 
In the Finite Visible 

Is but groping for the Kernel 

On the outside of the Shell. 
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« Aus ihm selbst erklire seine 
Zeit !” advises Neander, but merely, as 
it would seem, for sake of the antithe- 
sis, for even the adviser himself, subtle 
a theologian as he is, could scarcely 
obey such a behest. As a sugges- 
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tion to Hegel, (at whose “ abso- 
lute “philosophy” the thought is obvi- 
ously visée) it is sheer folly. 
left it where we found it. 
The following is at once a happy 
jeu @esprit, and a melancholy truth. 


We have 


fflemnon and fHammon. 


«‘ Thine Eastern Lays, O friend! are dear 
To my soul! Ising them, and in mine ear 

All Memnon’s mythical dolors are tingling !” 
So wrote to me recently One of Us. 
I shewed the passage to Ludovic Huss ; 
And Ludovic read it precisely thus— 
« Thine Eastern Lays, O friend! are dear 
To my soul! I sing them, and in mine ear 
All Mammon’s musical dollars are jingling !” 
The irony here is rather severe ; 
But the man of a Mixon, the modern Xerxes 
(Of ducats) can hardly do other than sneer 

At the Man in a million who coins but—verses ! 
The world prefers—though the Poet imbues 

His pages with Fancy’s brilliantest colors— 
The “ gold itself” to the golden hues, 

And Mammon’s dollars to Memnon’s dolors ! 


That Rickert’s oriental translations 
deserve such praise we are not pre: 
pared to admit; but we are perhaps 


blinded by our western prejudices. We 
submit a specimen of those transla- 
tions :— ’ 


And Chen No More. 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

’T was Eden’s light on Earth awhile, and then no more. 

Amid the throng she passed along the meadow-floor : 

Spring seemed to smile on Earth awhile, and then no more, 
But whence she came, which way she went, what garb she wore, 
I noted not ; I gazed awhile, and then no more! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
’Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ? 

She shone before mine eyes awhile, and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty’s shore. 
Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

Earth looked like Heaven a little while, and then no more. 
Her presence thrilled and lighted to its inner core 

My desert breast a little while, and then no more. 

So may, perchance, a meteor glance at midnight o’er 
Some ruined pile a little while, and then no more ! 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 

The earth was Peri-land awhile, and then no more. 

Oh, might I see but once again, as once before, 

Through chance or wile, that shape awhile, and then no more! 
Death soon would heal my griefs! This heart, now sad and sore, 
Would beat anew a little while, and then no more. 
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We shall conclude our present paper 
by two poems from Selber. It is for- 
tunate for us that we are not required 
to criticise as well as to translate, for 
we should scarcely know what judg- 
ment to pronounce on this eccentric 
writer. Selber is not a young Ger- 
manist, though, from certain passages 
in his works, he might pass for one— 
nay for one of the reddest-hot revolu- 
tionists. Perhaps we should describe 
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him aptliest by representing him as a 
compound of supernaturalist, republi- 
can, moral philosopher, and utilitarian 
—the supernaturalist predominating. 
He appears to have “ begun the world” 
with a redundance of enthusiasm, and 
to have, accordingly, duly realised the 
saddening truth of the sentiment ad- 
vanced by Movre—(if we misquote 
our friend Tom he will be good enough 
to send us a set of his works—) 


Oh! life is a waste of wearisome hours, 
That seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 

And the toes that are foremost to dance among flowers, 
Are also the first to be troubled with corns ! 


Nobody can translate Selber to ad- 
vantage: his peculiar idiosyncrasy un- 
fortunately betrays itself in every line 
he writes—and there exists, moreover, 
an evident wish on his part to show 
the world that he possesses 


“A life within himself, to breathe without mankind.” 


“ What a happy fellow was Jacobi!’ 
he observes. He could doubt his own 
identity, and that of every man !—but 
for me—* Ich bin ich, und leider bin 
kein Andrer!” We beg our readers 
to cast their eyes over the fol'owing 
poem, and to note also the comments 
of Dr. Berri Abel Hummer thereon :— 


Cighteen Bundred itty. 


I am I,—mineself, and none beside: 

That’s a fact, in spite of Herr Jacobi. 
Would it were not! for I cannot hide 

From my heart my growing autophoby. 
Were metempsychosian figments true, 

I'd bequeath, good world, an ugly gift t’ ye— 
My sad soul to wit, which waits the new 

State of things in Eighteen Hundred Fifty !* 
Will that epoch license me to see 
Faith triumphant and the nations free— 
Or but make a dismal dupe of me ? 

Like De Quincey waking from some glowing 

Opium-dream to study Kant and groan— 
- Hark! the winds, the rueful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I dwell alone! 


Sick to death of all I see, my thoughts 
Take a turn much like the last of Cato’s. 
I renounce for weeks mine old onslaughts 
On long lines of rashers and potatoes, 
And, eschewing courses and dessert, 
Pic-nic off a lark with schnapps of stiff tea; 
But though “ foul is fair,’’+ such fowl and fare 
Won't go down in Eighteen Hundred Fifty! 


* One of Selber’s odd notions is that people make circles in time as well as in 
space. Hence he fancies that we shall come round again to the golden age about 
the middle o ithe present century. The poor crazed creature !|—B. A. HumMMeEr. 

+ These words are from an English tragedy, called Shanksbare, by William 
Maccabet. I mention this to illustrate the extensiveness of my acquaintance with 
foreign literature. I wrote to Professor Macwhopper of Glasgow, intimating my 
conviction that William Maccabet was the author of the tragedy; and the profes- 
sor’s reply was—‘* Will you mak’ a bet he was the author?” My readers will mark 
his note of interrogation: it is beautifully symbolical of the Scotch propensity to 
question all things, even those about which there can be no question.—B. A. H 
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Truth to tell, I vowed a vow two-thirds 
Of a year back not to munch small birds, 
Yet I swallow (them and) mine own words! 
Which is shabby. But of late I’m growing 
Tired of polishing bone after bone. 
° Hark! again the doleful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I live alone! 


Would you know my history rather well, 

Calculate how felt the Arabian glassman 
Ere—and after—his one basket fell. 

That’s the ticket! And what’s worse, alas! Man 
Rarely vaunts a marked advantage o’er 

Me herein. Perpend how shy a shift he 
Makes to bag three halfpence at threescore ! 

For myself, if Eighteen Hundred Fifty 
Still shall find me sighing o’er a lack 
Of rixdollars, Rhenish, and taback, 
I shall drive to Paris and turn quack. 

Humbug seems the rifest science going 

Since the days of Dee’s delightful stone.* 
Hark! again the midnight winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I mope alone ! 


O, ye rosy ghosts of buried hours, 
Haunters of a head which they made hoary, 
How you mock one when Disaster lours 
With your shameless Tantalusian glory ! 
Memory draws upon her ill-got wealth 
All the more as Fancy waxes thrifty. 
I want neither! Give me Hope and Health, 
Give me Lirg, O Eighteen Hundred Fifty ! 
Give me back, not Youth’s imaginings, 
But its feelings, which are truer things ! 
Helicon, thou should’st be dammed! One sings 
Only sadlier where thy stream is flowing: 
J drink water from the Rhine and Rhone.t 
os Hark ! again the rueful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I drink alone! 


Dulled and darkened is mine “ Inward Light ;” 
(Soular light or solar—Doctor Kerner 
States that one’s the other, and he’s right.) 
I grow daily stupider, or sterner— 
Sneerers think the former—slobs the last. 
Wasn’t something similar said of Swift, eh? 
Ah! had but his lot and mine been cast 
In the Spring of Eighteen Hundred Fifty! 


* The sneer conveyed in the expression ‘‘ Dee’s deelichtvoll Stein”—as though 
the Lucid Stone of Dr. Dee were merely full of his own light, in other words, were 
a humbug—vwas hardly to have been expected from my friend Selber. Dee might 
have been an enthusiast, but Selber is animpostor. Look to his oversettings ! 
( UVebersetzungen.)—B. A. H. 

t Then I commiserate his water-carriers. But perhaps his meaning is that he 
quaffs Rhenish in other people’s kitchens in Strasburg, and Rhonish in his own 
attic at Lyons. B. A. H. 

{ Not exactly. Dr. Kerner merely states that the light within us is that of a4 
sun. Of course he is not such an ass as to confound spiritual things with natural, 


B. A. H 
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What rare trumps were Hogarth, he, and I, 
Meeting not to » 6 =, * 
But to talk and joke, and mystify ! 
Dazzlingly should flash Time’s now so slow wing, 
As a firefly’s in the Torrid Zone. 
Hark ! again the rueful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I stand alone ! 


Yet I dream, too, when at whiles my mind 
Slips, like some galled hack, its work-day harness. 
Leaving Strasburg’s pipes and swipes behind, 
Then I soar into the death-bright Farness. 
There the temple of Celestial Fame 
Shines from heights divinely steep and clifty.t 
What dy’e lay I don’t inscribe my name 
On its walls in Eighteen Hundred Fifty ? 
Feelings noon-dazed Reason can’t recal, 
Thrill my spirit, glad me and appal, 
While I wander through that Phantomhall, 
Where the Fates are nightly busy throwing 
Dice for Philip’s lath-and-plaster throne. t 
Hark! again the rueful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I live alone! 


Golden Year when Earth shall rise agen, 
Like the Phoenix, from her own red ashes, 
Mayest thou last an age! Meantime, young men, 
Let no razor mar your French moustaches ! 
France will yet be Europe.§ I shan’t add 
More. But watch her, if you twig my drift. He 
Who nods once will wake like Nourjahad, 
Somewhere after Eighteen Hundred Fifty! 
Work. Pray. Meditate, Keep out of debt. 
Flee Temptation. Bib no heavy wet ; 
And be sure you never play Roulette. 
That's the source to which my woes are owing ; 
That's what gives my song its dolorous tone. 
Hark ! again the rueful winds are blowing, 
And, alas! I want A Loan! 


Che Ruby Mug. 
AN ANECDOTE. 
A voice of wailing rang through Bagdad! 
The Khalif’s Ruby Mug was lost, 
That splendid heirloom which had cost 
Seven sacks of sequins—which, ’twas bragged, had 





* Hogarth it seems occasionally invited his friends to » € x (eat abit o’ pie) with 
him at his rooms. The Greek letters are plain enough; but what is the meaning 
of the Chinese within the parenthesis? B. A. H. 

+ Celestial fame, observe, not earthly. Selber’s toploftical disdain of human 
applause is the a great thing about him, except his cloak. It is refreshing to 
meet with a man whose esteem you can gain only by touching him with a crowbar. 
B. A. H. 

t Twaddle, mere twaddle. What are the fourteen Bastiles for? The old codger 
himself, I admit, is not very stout on his pins ; but De Joinville sports a fine mili- 
tary pair of whiskers, and is my particular friend besides. I have therefore no 
apprehension. B. A. H. 

§ Qu : France will yet be Your Hope? I don't know why it is that Strasburghers 
are so fond of being Frenchmen. But as Africa is fast becoming France, it is not 
impossible that France may be Europe yet. I get my own hair, whiskers, teeth, 
legs and shoulders from Paris already. B A. H, 
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Been in his family since the Flight 
And out of which he largely swigged 
Smal: beer. Some swore it had been smash-éd 
By the jolly ugly hookah in his hand, 
While others hit upon the bright 
Idea that it had been prigged. 
Meanwhile the Khalif noon and night 
Wept like a spout. “I'll give,” quoth he, 
My daughter’s hand by way of boon 
To him who shows my Mug to me, 
Even though the journals dub me Spoon !” 
So spake the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


Time went ahead, but brought no answer. 
The year waxed venerably old. 
Ten moons were wasted, when, behold ! 
A nice young man, a necromancer, 
One day knocked at the palace gate, 
And asked to see “ the stout Haroun, 
That fine old fellow, black moustach-éd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand !” 
Guards showed him up. In silver state 
Upon a sofa sat Haroun. 
“ Well,” cried the youth, “ well, Silver Spoon ! 
I bring you tidings of your Mug !”— 
“ You don’t ?”—* I do’”—“ Where is it ?”—“ Snug 
In Tigris, fifty fathom deep. 
That’s where it is. So cease to weep!” 
** Bosh!” said the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


“ Nay, hear me out, long- headed Khalif! 
Your Grand Wézeer or Court Buffoon 
Can fishit up!” “ Then,” cried Haroun, 
“ By Djing (that’s Djinghiz Khan), they shall, if 
I have the power to make them dive! 
Hey, Djaffer ! what d’ye say, my boy?” 
‘* Sire! groaned the Grand One, much abash-éd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand, 
“I never should come up alive! 
Indeed, you let this Loss annoy 
You overmuch. Our Prophet ” Stuff! 
Profit and Loss,” exclaimed the Stout. 
‘*T hate such huckster slang. Enough 
Of that! But what are you about, 
Youngman? Accept a pinch of snuff!” 
Exclaimed the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


“From whom, pray, did you learn your magic ? 
** From Shuckabac of Koordistén.” 
“ Ah! so? That was a matchless man!” 
‘¢ Yes, but his end was rather tragic, 
And owing to his matchlessness.”’ 
“Indeed?” ‘Fact. Once atwelvemonth he 
(Being first half-starved and well self-thrash-éd) 
With a jolly ugly hookah in his hand, 
And fourscore matches, more or less, 
For lighting lamps below the sea, 
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Sought out a cave in deep Tasmeer 
To study in. His plunging plan 
Did famously, till, one fine year, 
The poor old mooncalf of a man 
Forgot his match-box clean and clear. 
What followed you may easily guest. 
He couldn’t navigate in the dark 
His wet way back to Koordistan, 
And perished. So his fate, you mark, 
Was owing to his matchlessness !” 
“ Fudge!” said the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


“ Come, Djaffer, my fat friend, the Bathos, 
Or Art of Sinking, is your forte. 
Confess it!” I have risen at court,” 
Replied the Grand, with pride and pathos. 
“ Besides, you, see, I have a bill, 
(An eight-and-forty pounder) which 
I’m just now going to get cash-éd, 
With my jolly ugly hookah in my hand. 
And jobs increase on me, and will, 
In divers ways.” Well, that is rich,” 
Sneered stout Haroun. “ Yes, Djaff, your joys 
And jobberies are by no means few. 
I don’t know any man who fobs 
The public revenues like you. 
In divers’ ways? That’s comic too; 
Yet you won't dive, you sire of slobs ! 
Shame!” cried the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


«* What name d’ye bear, young man ?”—* Bham-Bhooz-eel, ’ 
Replied the stranger, with a bow 
That ay nearly brought his brow 


Down to the level of his shoe’s-heel, 
Which rose, however, pretty high, 
Because, as he remarked himself, 
A gentleman “ salaamed” and “ Pasha-éd,” 
With a jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 
High-souled and low-heeled, looked so shy! 
And, soon or late, was shown that shelf 
Where souls and heels too oft lie by, 
«‘ Bham-Bhooz-eel?” cried the Khalif. “ Humph !— 
I guess you count me glossy green, 
A simpleton, a soap-soft sumph!— 
You swindling scoundrel, what d’ye mean ?” 
Vociferated stout Al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


** Commander of the True Believers,” 

Returned the youth, “ I really think 

You must have taken too much drink. 
I am none of those profane deceivers 
Who trade upon the faith and fears 

And prayers and pockets of the crowd, 

hose fleecers of the Great Unwash-ed— 
With their jolly ugly hookahs in their hands. 
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That is, if I may speak it loud, 
Your juggling Moollahs and Wezeers. 
So, don’t begin to chide and chafe, 
Like some old fish-fag or dragoon. 
I tell you that your Mug is safe. 
Call in your Principal Buffoon !”— 
The Khalif blew a small bassoon. 
“ Now!” said the stout Haroun-al-Raschéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


In trundled the Buffoon, Ghooz-Ghabbi. 
“* Here!” cried the Khalif. ‘ Now and here ?” 
Ghooz-Ghabbi answered—* Those, I’m clear, 
Are Nowhere!” ‘ Miserably shabby!” 
Observed Haroun. “ But, mark me now! 
My Muglies low in Tigris’ bed, 
All wave-besprent and slime-besplash-éd. 
By this jolly ugly hookah in my hand, 
And that’s a somewhat serious vow, 
You, therefore, must descend like lead 
And grope it out. I can’t swig beer 
From any other mug or cup, 
And none but you or my Wezeer, 
I understand, can bowl it up, 
But fe will not. There, now! To hear 
Is to obey!” So spake Al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


Ghooz-Ghabbi, while Haroun thus twaddled, 
Stood grinning like a cask of nails. 
«*Q, Prince!” he cried, “,my stomach fails, 
My syntax halts, my brains are addled— 
And—if you please—I won't go down, 
I'd be so long a-getting dried!” 
«* What, wretch |—you won't, d’ye tell me 2” roared 
The Khalif, and his dark eyes flash-éd, 
And the jolly ugly hookah in his hand 
Shook, and he frowned a tempest-frown. 
« Begone, then!” ‘So I will,” replied 
The Jester, “for I’m sadly bored ; 
But first I'll beg-one glass of rum |” — 
“No! Go!”—the Khalif cried, “ you grow 
Intolerably wearisome !” 
*€ Ay,” said Ghooz-Ghabbie, with his thumb 
Beside his nose, “it is No Go!” 
« Bah !” said the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


The Khalif now got in the tea-things, 
And hid a thimbleful of tea 
And bit of biscuit. ‘ Bham,” said he, 
** T love to watch those vapoury wreathings 
O’er yonder tea-urn, as they rise 
Like incense from some temple-shrine. 
Here, crownless and un-sabretach-éd, 
With a jolly ugly hookah in my hand, 
I dream of purer worlds and skies 
And soar from Earthly to Divine. 
Come: improvise an Ode on Tea!” 
“ Excuse me,” said the youth; “’twould be 
Both ode-ious and tea-dious, 
Besides, I'm going to discuss 
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A thimbleful myself. Let me 
Hear you sing rather.” Well, then, thus 
I tune my pipe,” returned Al-Kashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


Che Whalif’s Song. 


«* Bak-ey-Boul the Hakem has completely smashed my Teapot. 
Whata blow to China! I could crawl to bed and weep hot 
Tears to think how stupidly my Winters will pass off! He 
Hasn’t even left entire the spout for me to sneak up. 
Were he here I'd soon give him his Howqua in a—Teacup. 
If I wouldn’t may I never pound an ounce of coffee! 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-1a ! 


Woeto Man! His life is but a vast expanse of Tea-tray, 
Over which the gleamy Teapot sheds a bright but fleet ray. 
Nature gives him health and wealth, yet one by one he sees boon 
After boon forsake him: Time, the thief, is ever busy 
Mulcting him of brains and breath; and what at fifty is he ? 
Nothing but a porter-cask, a milk-sop, or a Tea- spoon.’ 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-la ! 


Tea-plers are not tipplers ; yet, Philosophy, thou preachest 

Vainly unto all who take to tippling or the tea-chest ; 

Wonder-worker truly wert thou couldst thou but achieve a 
Change in our Tea-totalites, who sit and count their siller ; 
Or in our Teetotumites, who reel from post to pillar, 


Staggered by strong arguments of Xeres or Geneva! 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-14 ! 


I had forty battered friends, whom I to that degree bored, 
That the tagrag scamps at last levanted from my Tea-board. 
Tearless, though not tealess, I had nightly seen them tea-zéd, 
So they went to broil themselves in hotbaths near the Kaaba, 
Like those other Forty Thieves you’ve met in Ali Baba, 
Whom Mordjara fried alive in oil—at least so she said. 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-l4! 


O! the Arabian Nights when I could feast on Tea and Tea-cake, 
Fearless that a cup too much would make my-head a week ache! 
Then my heart could hail the Dawn, and bless the Noon, and feel Eve’s 
Gentleness and beauty as the dahlia feels the dew-drops. 
Now I can but mope at home, and, while I sip a few drops 
Of thin laudanum-gruel, weep my withered hopes and Tea-leaves. 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-l4! 


Friend Bham-Bhooz, you seem a quiz, and'I, believe me, am one ; 
Yet, by wisdom, not by quizdom, is the Eternal Palm won. 
Cherish, while you have them yet, the spirit’s better breathings, 
And keep clear of Hell’s decoys, among the which I rank wet 
Poison-stuffs : then may you look to share a nobler banquet 
When Death comes at nine p.m. to take away the Tea-things. 
Lalla-lalla-lalla, lalla-14 !” 


“ Bravo!” cried Bham. “ You've got some brandy ?” 
“No!” sighed Haroun. “ I’ll order in, 
In lieu thereof, a jug of gin.” 

Tt came, with lots of sugarcandy, 
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Of which the Khalif ate some lumps. 
** Now, Bham,” quoth he, “ shake off your gyves! 
May | be signally squabash-éd, 
With my jolly ugly hookah in my hand, 
If We, the King and Knave of Trumps, 
Don’t get as blind as tinkers’ wives ! 
But come! About my Ruby Mug? 
Can anybody shew me it ?”— 
« One only,” answered Bham, “ to-wit 
Myself. But please to push that jug 
Across. D’ye tremble ?”—* Not a bit!” 
Replied the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


“‘ Then, slock your goggles!” quoth Bham-Bhooz-eel, 
« Eh ?—shut my eyes ?”— Yes.” —** There, then.”— Good! 
I thought I should be understood. 
T'll now go through the task with ¢rwe zeal.” 
So saying, he raised the jug, and—dashed 
Its burden in the Khalif’s phiz!— 
“* Wretch!” roared Al-Rashéd, gin-besplash-éd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 
«© Wretch! what means this?” ‘It means, and is,” 
Returned the youth, quite unabashed, 
“ A nice be-ginning. Just survey 
Your frontispiece in yonder glass, 
And if you don’t behold therein 
Your long-lost Ruby Mug, you may 
Write me down a conspicuous ass.” 
‘“* Humph!” growled Haroun. “ You’ve won the day— 
Ay, laugh away! They laugh that win.” 
So spake the stout Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


“ The joke,” said Bham, “is worth a hogshead 
Of gin, I think, much more a jug.” 
“Oh!” sighed Haroun, “my Mug! my Mug !— 
« Wuo are you, pray ?”—* A Prince incog.,” said 
Bham-Bhooz-eel. 1 have come from Bheer, 
(Of which I’m Khan, being of the line 
Of those old cut-throat Shahs of Djash-éd, 
With their jolly ugly hookahs in their hands,) 
To wed your daughter. Let me see her !”— 
‘«* Ah!” said Haroun, “ she takes the shine 
Off bread-and-butter !"—** Then, I'll pay 
My addresses, Sire !—-though, by the way,” 
Observed the youth, “ it may seem queer 
That she should on her wedding-day 
Get nothing but a Khan of Bheer!” 
“ Hal! ha!” guffawed Haroun-al-Rashéd, 
With his jolly ugly hookah in his hand. 


MORAL OF THE PRECEDING ANECDOTE. 


What 
Though the fist of Destiny should fall upon your Mug, leer 
Not upon its ruins long with overflowing eye, for 
If the matter wore an ugly face before 
’Tis Bohemia to a barn, sextillions to a cypher, 
That 
Blubbering will but make it (and yourself too) wear an uglics 
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The Lady Emmeline’s Dream. 


THE LADY EMMELINE’S DREAM.—IN TWO FYTTES. 


The Lady Em- 
eline sitteth in 
her baronial hall. 


The garniture 
whereof is describ- 


The arms of her 
country, 


and ancestral por- 
traits of her name 
and race, 


The Warrior, the 
Churchman, and 
the Judge, 


seem with stead- 
fastness to gaze 
down upon her. 


The maiden’s 
thoughts are her 
only companions. 


Her solitude, 


For which em- 
blems are found. 


Deep stillness 
surroundeth her, 


Fytte One, 


* Caligine profonda 
Gia opprime i sensi miei, 
Del piu fatale orror 
Per sempre Io ti perdei.” 


The dull wood-fire its flashes threw 

Across the hall in flickering sheen, 

Where sate in grief and solitude 
The lady Emmeline. 


The dim and lofty walls around 

With gleaming trophies high were drest, 

With lance, and dinted casque, and sword, 
With shield and arbalest. 


Old England’s arms, whose strength was tried 
With Paynim powers on hostile strand, 
When Ceeur de Lion sought to gain 

For Christ the Holy Land. 


And time-worn pictures hung on high, 
By drooping banners shadowed o’er : 
—aAll strangely in the glooming light 
The Features lived once more ; 


The morioned knight looked sternly down, 
The mitred priest stood meekly by, 
The anxious judge revealed his cares 

In his heavy thoughtful eye. 


Grimly they stood a-watching there, 

With cold fixed gaze and rigid mien, 

The last of their high Norman race, 
The lady Emmeline. 


And She, that lovely One and lone, 

Sate fixedly in dreamy mood ; 

With tender Thought to company 
Her friendless solitude. 


A lone One in a world of joy, 
With thousands near, yet all apart ; 
Preserving midst the multitude 

The stranger’s unread heart. 


A last leaf lingering on the tree, 
Yet trembling, fluttering, ere 'twould fly ; 
One single star unblotted from 

A cloudy midnight sky. 


The silent house in stillness slept, 

More awful than the thunder sound : 

Nor human voice, nor living shape 
Dispelled the gloom around. 





and her musings 
carry her back to 
her mother’s arms. 


The tender gaze 
of her sire comes 
upon her, 


Her young bro- 
thers appear also to 
draw nigh, in love: 


and she gazeth on 
their countenances 
with eager joy. 


But the lovely 
scene too soon de- 
parteth ; 


and tenfold soli- 
tude is hers now. 


Her anguish, 


Echo babbleth 
each dear name. 


The ladye’s sor- 
row. 


The meek flower 
at last boweth its 
head in repose, 


The ladye over- 
come, sicepeth. 


The Lady Emmeline’s Dream. 


Her dreams were of the blessed Past, 

The careless days of childish glee ; 

Again she felt her mother’s arms 
Embrace her tenderly.’ 


Her father’s eye met hers once more ; 

And in its depths what love was seen, 

When, turning full, he gazed upon 
His darling Emmeline! 


And hastening from their quick-found graves 
In tented fields, her brothers came, 
Unchanged in all their youthful pride, 

In looks and love the same. 


With ravished soul the Mourner scans 

Each fair, fond face, and reads the sign 

Of changeless Love, imprinted there, 
In every hue and line. 


— Oh! stay—why leave ?— What change is there?” 
Some envious hand a curtain drew 
Before her sight, and all the scene 

Has vanished from her view. 


She looks around ;—no form is there, 

No loving face her eye can find ; 

She hears no sound, save from the leaves 
Stirred in the midnight wind. 


“© Q, weary world!” the ladye cries, 

Leaning upon her snowy hand ; 

“ Q, weary world! Wo, wo is me! 
Alas! my household band.” 


And as she named each well-loved name, 
To her a dear and sacred spell, 
Its echoes in the empty hall 

In mockery rose and fell. 


The heavy clouds of hopeless grief 

Gather around her throbbing brain ; 

Then wildly fall in blinding tears— 
The bosom-tempest’s rain. 


Now calm succeeds, and languor creeps 

O’er wearied limb and drooping eye ; 

Slowly the slumberous flower doth fold 
Its pensiles gracefully. 


Fytte Tivo, 


“ Upon the couch the body lay, 
Wrapped in the depth of slumber; 
Sudden arose 
Tanthe's soul.” —QUEEN MAB, 


The ladye slept—those sobbings o’er: 

A soft oblivion stole around 

On drowsy wings, and lulled each sense 
To slumber’s calm Profound. 





Gently doth that 
make its 
heavings. 


The tranquillity 
of Sleep. 


How Sleep be- 
friendeth the 
mourner. 


Sleep, the en- 


chanter ! 


Its passing mar- 
vels. 


The lady's corpee- 
like slumber. 


Spirits gather 
round the uncon- 
scious form ; 


even her lost 
ones! 


And the Soul, 
disembodied, rises 
up in communion 
with them. 


It receives, more- 
over, new powers 
and capabilities ; 


and is now made 
happy. 


The Lady E'mmeline’s Dream. 


All peaceful as a babe’s repose, 
Her low-drawn breathings went and came ; 
While Stillness, with his unseen links, 

Fast bound that vanquish'd frame. 


O blessed Sleep! thou hallowing calm 

To wearied Nature kindly given, 

Tranquil as aught we know of earth, 
Or all we dream of heaven. 


The mourner’s Friend, with anxious care, 
The Present thou dost wrap in night ; 
Revealing all our olden worlds 

Of joy, in undimmed light. 


Magician wild! thou wavest thy wand, 

And countless Spirits straightway rise, 

And gather round the Weeper’s bed, 
For gladness and surprise. 


O weird Dreamland! what beauty thine 

Of sight and sound, to which we wake, 

When, closing on this world our eyes, 
Through thee our course we take, 


What scenes can daily life compare 

With marvels such as Thou canst show ? 

What powers could laboured thought devise, 
Like those Thou dost bestow ? 


The ladye slept ; as one new dead, 
Ere Change come down to mar his prey ;— 
In that fair hall of antique grace, 

The stirless body lay 


Reposing in its own dear light, 

A thing to view without a tear ; 

And, hark ! the faint, thin, rustling noise 
Of Spirits drawing near. 


They gather round—that household band— 
With folded palms, and cast-down eyes, 
Encircling the low couch, whereon 

The lovely Sleeper lies. 


Slow rising, with a sudden thrill, 
To meet their rapturous embrace, 
The unclothed Soul ascending leaves 
Its clay-walled dwelling-place. 


Uplifted now on angel wings 
To heights above all human range, 
It seeks with joy communion high, 
And love's sweet interchange. 


O, happy !—every eager prayer 

Of that deep bosom to fulfil, 

And in possession’s perfect bliss, 
Each longing sigh to still. 





Welcome to Autumn. 


WELCOME TO AUTUMN. 
BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


I. 


Spring has departed, fair Summer has fled, 
Autumn uplifts his luxuriant head ; 

With a wreath of green 

And orange between 

The thin leaves of gold, 

And yellow, that fold 

His bright auburn hair ; 

Whilst his breast so fair, 

Like a hard pressed doe 

Beateth to and fro, 
As his eyes, twin stars in a pale blue sky, 
Twinkle and flash, and in brilliancy die ; 

And his scentless breath, 

A calm, living death, 

Doth fan, with a chill, 

Each valley and hill ; 

And he sings his lay 

In a cadence gay, 

Though the last deep tone 

Is a parting moan ; 
Yet looks he all life, and glitters as gay 
As a pansy’s breast in the month of May! 


Il, 


Now his robe is dim, and the gorgeous hue 
Is a faded hope that the heart doth rue— 

As glories appear 

When viewed through a tear, 

Or a blushing bride, 

Subdued in her pride, 

The fond moment past, 

The brightest—the last ! 

See colours arise 

In heavenly dyes— 
Ha! now they dissolve like stars that expire, 
And melt in the blaze of the Day-god’s fire. 

Like a dolphin’s throes, 

When its life breath flows ; 

Or a meteor’s flash, 

Or a wavelet's dash ; 

Like a rainbow’s span, 

When the sun grows wan ; 

He's bright, and then gone 

To his darksome home— 
Yet is he more lovely in death to view, 
Than Midsummer's zenith of gold and blue. 
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He is dying now !—shall we weep? Ah no, 
Let’s bury him deep in the taintless snow— 
Till Spring shall arise, 
With warm, laughing eyes, 
And melt with their light 
Th’ unstained shroud from sight ; 
And Summer come down 
With her Iris crown, 
To pant in her bowers, 
Mid music from flowers ; 
Again, yes again, shall Autumn uprise, 
And flush his full robe of orient dyes. 
In a pangless sleep 


To his grave he’ll creep— 
Like a sun-touched cloud, 
Is his veily shroud ; 


Or an echo sweet, 


In a pearl’s retreat— 
He fainteth with pain 


To revive again : 


Ha! ha! we rejoice—wherefore should we weep, 
Or awaken his eyes from dreamless sleep ? 





THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.*® 


Tuere are certain changes which, 
looked at prospectively, appear so im- 
probable, or at least so remote, that 
he who would speculate upon them, 
no matter how plausible may be his con- 
jectures, is looked upon by those around 
him as evincing symptoms of at least 
an enthusiastic temperament, if not of 
a defective understanding. - Nature 
moves with so slow and magnificent a 
course, she glides so imperceptibly 
from one phase of things to another, 
that to calculate on the influence of 
intellectual advancement or retrogres- 
sion upon her, appears like an insult 
to her dignity, and renders the 
speculator obnoxious to the charge of 
something little short of infidelity. 
Even the acknowledged divitie affla- 
tus of the prophets of old did not ex- 
onerate them from a similar imputa- 
tion ; and when the rapt visions: of 
Isaiah pictured the thronged and mag- 


nificent avenues of Petra a desert and 
a desolation, all the authority which 
inspiration lent to sublimity did 
not command complete credence for 
the fatal prophecy, and its fulfilment 
nee ded the sanction of an enlightened 
and far future age, to establish and 
stamp it with the seal of truth. 

Hence we have analogy to justify 
the supposition, that if there had arisen 
a mind, so late as at the commence- 
ment of the present century, of power 
and foresight vast enough to have cal- 
culated from the elements of action 
then at work, the amount and direction 
of the change which forty years should 
have produced, the bulk of mankind 
would have lifted up their hands in 
mingled astonishment and derision, 
and charged upon the prophet an 
amount of presumptuous impiety 
measured by their own comparative 
intellectual inferiority. 





* The Crescent and the Cross; or, Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. 


By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London: 1844, 
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Forty years ago, the deserts of 
Egypt and Syria lay beneath the sun 
in slumber as deep as that of the 
mummies in the chambers of Mem- 
phis. It seemed as if the denunci- 
ation of the Lord which had swept 
over them like a simoom, and left them 
lifeless and prostrate through the long 
centuries of European relapse and 
revival, were to be as eternal in its 
duration as in its truth, and that the 
judgment-day were destined to find 
those once fertile regions the terra 
damnata they were left, as impass- 
able to the foot of the traveller as the 
Dead Sea was fabled to be to the 
wing of the bird—a silent monument 
of human faithlessness, on which the 
epitaph was to be legible to quick and 
dead. 

But during forty years the mind of 
man had been at work. The bound- 
daries of his power, physical and in- 
tellectual, had been enlarged beyond 
all former precedent. By the potent 
influence of Christianity and enlighten- 
ment, door after door, sealed up against 
the darkness and infidelity of the nations, 
had been thrown open to their light and 
to their faith, the walls of partition which 
had separated the sacred from the pro- 
fane, had been successively levelled, and 
the meditative and thoughtful spirit of 
man was admitted once more, now that 
the Divine purpose had been vindicated 
and recognized, to penetrate “ within 
the veil,” and draw the lessons of 
wisdom from the long-closed volumes 
wherein they were earliest written. 

All is now patent before us. The 
world is at liberty to satisfy its curi- 
osity, where for ages faith alone, and 
the scanty and vague reports of the 
adventurous few who had pressed 
within the sacred precincts, were 
what it had to trust to; and it is 
likely that ere long the tide of inter- 
national circulation will pass as freely 
through the deserts of Arabia, Syria, 
and Egypt, as the Niger has been found 
to do through those tracts in which it 
was supposed to have lost itself in the 
sands. 

But although a very moderate en- 
thusiasm is now sufficient to realize 
this state of things at no very distant 
period, yet at present the way, though 
open to all, has been trod by compara- 
tively few. Men of some degree of 
adventure alone, or of some degree of 
religious fervour, have been, with a 
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few exceptions, found hitherto to have 
availed themselves of the providential 
permission. It yet requires zeal, op- 
portunity, and a command of resources 
not within the reach of every one,to turn 
aside from the beaten track, and plunge 
into the desert. A degree of romance 
yet characterizes the course of those 
who do so. A visit to Calvary and the 
pyramids has not become an every-day 
occurrence, a mere excursion of busi- 
ness or pleasure. And still less changed 
are the aspect and character of the 
places thus visited. All travellers bear 
testimony to the unbroken and por- 
tentous repose of the deserts, not only 
those tracts which have been always 
s0, but those which, from fertility and 
magnificence, have withered into deso- 
lation under the Divine curse. The 
steps of travellers have as yet worn no 
path. They pass as over a sea, which 
closes after them. They find solitude, 
ruins, and tombs—they leave solitude, 
ruins, and tombs behind them. It is 
true they are relieved from the hos- 
tility of fierce tribes—from the ob- 
struction of barbarous chiefs—from the 
interdict of pashas or sultans ; they 
have accommodation, refreshment, in- 
formation, security ; but the land is as 
it was—depopulated of man—devas- 
tated of cultivation—discrowned of ci- 
ties and temples—crowded instead with 
the mighty memories of the past 
alone, which fill the scene with the 
works and the wonders of primeval 
antiquity. 

This willnot always be—it will not 
long be—but it is; and hence the untir- 
ing interest with which the world fol- 
lows the steps of traveller after traveller, 
eagerly catching every echo that tells 
of his discoveries and adventures, and 
pondering on the records of his expe- 
rience in the chamber of its inmost 
sympathies. 

If in passing over holy ground, Lord 
Lindsay exhibited all the pure and ex- 
alted feelings of Lamartine, without his 
too sickly and superstitious sentimental- 
ism, Mr. Warburton has caught, or been 
originally possessed of, the tone of 
mind of his noble predecessor, with 
the admixture of a vein of sprightli- 
ness, a rapidity and brilliancy of 
thought, a felicity of imagery, which 
the other could not so justly lay claim 
to; and thus brought to the task the 
only requisite wanting to constitute 
the full mental equipment of a tra- 
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veller. We would gladly conduct our 
readers over the ground so faithfully 
mapped before us by his pen, and en- 
deavour to excite in them all the plea- 
surable interest a perusal of these vo- 
lumes excited in ourselves ; but as this 
isimpossible, we must content ourselves 
with affording a few random extracts, 
where something in the style or sub- 
ject seems to call fur a more particular 
notice, without attempting even to 
sketch a route or narrative, which, 
by a double chain, will be found to 
bind the reader of the work itself to 
its author and his relation. 

Some chapters in the commence- 
ment of Mr. Warburton's work—his 
embarkation, his passage to the Le- 
vant, and some of his adventures in 
Egypt, have already been before our 
readers in the pages of this magazine. 
We will not refer to them now—if 
their recollection be as vivid as our 
own, they need not turn back to the 
«Episodes of Eastern Travel,” to 
recall the pleasurable associations con- 
nected with them. 

On the Nile, it had been the original 
intention of our author to have ascend- 
edinto Abyssinia. Circumstances pre- 
vented his carrying this intention into 
effect, but he pursued the course of 
that mysterious stream through Nubia, 
as far as to the boundaries of thiopia. 
His mind and imagination became in- 
sensibly affected by his long familiarity 
with it—and in the following passage, 
he makes his reader participate in 
his enthusiasm :— 


** Who has not voyaged on the Rhine, 
and, as he glided down that noble rive r, 
felt an absorbing interest in the busy 
cities and calm solitudes ; the vineyards 
and fortresses ; the castled crags, where 
the banners of old history are still 
visible to the imaginative eye; and the 
deep glens, where lurks many a legend 
believed by the imaginative heart; all 
following in succession as uninterrupted, 
and more rapid than the thought which 
strives to follow! 

** Imagine, then, ariver, flowing from 
the undiscovered depths of Africa, 
wider, larger, mightier far, whose 
shores are lined with cities, and temples 
that were already in ruins when the 
sources of the Rhine were as unknown 
as are now the sources of the Nile. 

“For a distance of eight hundred 
miles you glide along this sacred and 
mysterious stream ; not with the rapid 
rush of the steam-vessel, but tranquilly 









and thoughtfully, as in a Venetian 
gondola, ‘under the shade of the African 
palm, and among the lotus lilies of 
Egyptian mythology, fanned by airs re- 
dolent of perfumes, rare even in our 
luxurious drawing-rooms. On the de- 
sert sands the giraffe and the gazelle are 
grazing; on the banks the crocodile is 
basking ; the pelican is gliding by you, 
and the ibis soars over the mounds of 
buried cities, 


‘with pale white wing, 
Like phantom o'er a grave.’ 


‘** Here, you pass a column, or a pro- 
pylon, sole remnant of some city, once 
more populous than the whole surround- 
ing lone ly region now ; there, some 
mud-built walls show where the modern 
Egyptian dwells, in himself as widely 
differing from his predecessor, probably, 
as does his clayey shed from their mag- 
nificent edifices. 

‘** You are traversing the same river 
that has borne the Egyptian, the Ethio- 
pian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Roman, and the Saracen; and, between 
the stream of time which memory traces, 
and the practical one on which you float, 
there seems such a strict, yet confusing 
analogy, that the Pyramids might almost 
seem the milestones by which time 
counted his progress; and the cities, in 
their varied stages of decay, brick-and- 
mortar epochs by which memory traces 
the progress of time’s stream. From 
city to village, and from temple to tomb, 
there is many a deep glen and wild 
desert intervening; but these leave no 
blank to the attentive ear and eye. If 
the city has its history, and the tomb 
its epitaph, the mountain and the valley 
have their legends; and this tradition- 
ary lore seems at least as ancient and as 
pure as the prouder history, that is more 
indebted to its oral voice than it would 
fain allow.” 


Every incident that occurs to the 
voyager on this stream is picturesque. 
In approaching the cataracts, the sce- 
nery becomes wild and romantic, and 
the waters, narrowed by the nearing 


of the cliffs, are forced into rapids and 
eddies :— 


‘* The breeze was fair and fresh, and 
our bark breasted the torrent gallantly, 
flinging the foam from her bows on the 
black rocks as she struggled past. At 
the foot of the second rapid there was a 
space of calm water, over which she 
rushed, as if to charge the fall; but it 
was too strong for her: for a moment 
she recoiled, then fairly went about, and 
seemed driving furiously and inevitably 
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against an impending cliff, at whose base 
the waters weltered fearfully. One of 
the chiefs of the cataract had, until now, 
been seated tranquilly on the deck, but 
watching with a vivid eye every motion 
of the admirably steered boat. Now 
came his time. In a moment more we 
should have been a wreck against that 
rugged rock, when suddenly he started 
to his feet ; his cumbrous-looking dra- 
pery fell from around him like a veil. 
One instant, an infirm old man seemed 
cowering at our feet; the next, a stal- 
wart, sinewy form, rose like magic from 
his place. One moment he stood mo- 
tionless at the bow, then plunged fear- 
lessly into the torrent, emerged upon 
the threatening rock, and received upon 
his naked shoulder a blow that might 
have felled a palm-tree: the very boat 
reeled from her collision with that iron 
man, who turned her aside with dexte- 
rous strength, and then she floated 
round into a quiet bay, and was at rest. 
The hero of a moment ago, again looked 
like a bale of blue and white cotton, 
lumbering the deck, except that he re- 
sumed his pipe, which had not been 
calieanbinels so sudden was the whole 
transaction.” 


Phile has been ever celebrated— 
how deservedly, the following extract 
may shew :— 


‘We came to Birbé, a_ sort of 
river-port for the Upper Nile, and pass- 
ing through a gorge in the rocky moun- 
tain, came suddenly and unexpectedly 
in view of Phile! the most unearthly, 
strange, wild, beautiful spot, I ever 
beheld. No dreamer of the mystical old 
times, when beauty, knowledge, and 
power, were realized on earth, ever 
pictured to himself a scene of wilder 
grandeur, and more perfect loveliness. 
All that I had read, or heard, or ima- 
gined of this wondrous scene, had left 
me unprepared for such a realization ; 
and if I add my own vain efforts at 
description to those that have preceded 
me, it is not in any hope of conveying a 
true impression to the reader. All round 
us towered up vast masses of gloomy 
rocks, piled one upon the other in the 
wildest confusion; some of them, as it 
were, skeletons of pyramids, others 
requiring only a few strokes of giant 
labour to form colossal statues that 
might have startled the Anakim. Here 
spreads a deep drift of silvery sand, 
fringed by rich verdure and purple blos- 
soms ; there, a grove of palms, inter- 
mingled with the flowering acacia; and 
then, through vistas of craggy cliffs 
and plumy foliage, gleams a calm blue 
lake, with the Sacred Island in the 
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midst, green to the water’s edge, except 
where the walls of the old temple-city 
arereflected. Above those shrub-tangled 
and pillared banks were tall pyramids, 
columns airy, yet massive in their pro- 
portion ; palms, and towers, and ter- 
races. Beyond the island, the lake 
glimmers through the ruins, and the 
whole scene of peace and beauty is em- 
bosomed in a valley, frowned over by a 
girdle of rugged mountains, all scathed, 
and dark, and desolate. 

‘“‘ There was an air of repose, and 
awe, and perfect calm, over the whole 
region around, that suited well with the 
solemn purposes to which it was conse- 
crated ; and I found myself asseverating 
its unrivalled beauty with the most 
solemn oath of ancient times, ‘by Him 
who sleeps in Philc!’ as if it were a 
solemn invocation now.” 


The passage of the cataract is a 
service of some danger, it should seem. 
Here Ibrahim Pacha’s boat was lost, 
and his Rais and two slaves were 
drowned, one of them in saving his 
master. Here Lord Lindsay’s boat 
was wrecked, and Dr. Clarke’s met 
with the same fate.—The signal to 
start was impatiently waited for :— 


‘Now every arm is nerved, and 
every eye is riveted on the Rais of the 
cataracts, who stands on a pinnacle of 
the rock, waving his staff like the wand 
of an enchanter, who had invoked all 
that unearthly-looking crew to his assist- 
ance. He waited a little while for the 
wind, which now came rustling up the 
river, and swayed his white beard and 
floating robes, as it filled our straining 
sails. Then, over the roar of the tor- 
rent, and the shouting of a thousand 
men, his voice was heard. ‘ Yallough!’ 
he cried, and made a gesture, as if he 
was going to do it all himself. That 
cry was answered by the dark crowd in 
a chorus of ‘ Haylee sah,’ as they laid 
their brawny shoulders to the rope, and 
made arush forward. In we plunged, 
half buried in the cataract, but soon felt 
ourselves slowly ascending its steep, 
though every sight and sound was over- 
whelmed by the rush of waters, that 
foamed, and sparkled over, and thun- 
dered round us. Some few minutes of 
convulsive struggle and intense sus- 
pense, and there! we are past the 
dreaded cataract, and floating calmly 
over the river, which is now uninter- 
rupted for two hundred miles, 

‘** We paused a little while to take in 
our crew, and get out the Nile from our 
boat, and then with swelling sails we 
glided through a portal, as it were, of 
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gloomy rocks, that shuts in Ethiopia 
from the world. When we emerged 
from its shadows, the lovely lake and 
temple-crowned island of Philee opened 
on our view. We anchored under a 
grove of palm-trees close to our encamp- 
ment, and, leaving the servants and the 
crew to replace the cargo, we embarked 
in a sort of wooden tray for the island. 
Our guide and ferryman was Abou Zeb, 
a very handsome and intelligent lad, of 
about sixteen, who is called the king of 
Phile. This title is accompanied with 
no idea of derision, but bestowed by the 
simple people round with as much regard 
for his prerogative, as if it were backed 
by the power of the Pharaohs. We 
were glad to find that his sable majesty 
had no residence, nor permitted any, on 
the Sacred Island; though, soon after 
we landed, some girls swam over with 
coins, and beads, and other little com- 
modities for sale. As they emerged from 
the lake, like so many Neuhas, they 
merely wrung the water from their long, 
black hair, the sun, and their soft, 
smooth skins soon evaporating the drops 
that lingered on their undulating forms. 
These girls wore no dress, except a 
narrow girdle of tasselled leather round 
their loins ; and one or two had a slight 
veil, which hung from her head over the 
shoulders ; this she wreathed into a most 
becoming turban before plunging into 
the water. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity, to say the least of it, of this 
attire, these Nubian maidens wore a 
natural and graceful modesty, that in- 
vested it only with associations of primi- 
tive purity, and Eve-like innocence.” 


Proceeding upwards, the party 
passed the second cataract; where 
the river narrowed so much, that the 
sailors couldat times find no footing on 
the crags. They would then fold their 
only garment on their head as a turban, 
and swim in files, drawing the boat- 
rope in their teeth :— 


* After leaving this desert and this 
gorge, we opened upon a broad, calm 
river, and a country which appeared to 
smile with verdure, in comparison to 
that which we had come from. As the 
river broadened, there appeared anisland 
which would have been beautiful any- 


where; and here, was like a glimpse of 


paradise. Palm-groves waved over 
peaceful villages, green lawns were 
speckled with flocks and herds, luxu- 
riant corn-fields were parked off by light 
palings, melon gardens ran along the 
river's verdant border, which was flecked 
with their golden fruit and flower ; 
groves of the lote-tree and acacia, shel- 
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tered the blossoming bean and lupine 
from the sun, and the whole scene 
seemed full of peace and gentle pros- 
perity. 

** As we slowly glided past this Eden, 
the inhabitants came to the water's edge 
to gaze upon the strangers ; little chil- 
dren, hand in hand, almost too small to 
grasp the other: an old man, with flow- 
ing beard and patriarchal robes, was 
leaning on a graceful girl, whose un- 
veiled limbs displayed a model of sym- 
metry: the few other people whom we 

saw were employed in some light labour, 
from which they ran smilingly to watch 
our boat, as she glided away from a 
spot which, to this moment, appears to 
me to have realized all that poets feign 
of the golden age. 

** In little more than a fortnight, we 
returned, and passed by that little isle 
again. Hell, let loose, could scarcely 
have wrought a more fearful change 
than that which presented itself. The 
cottages were blackened and reeking 
ruins; the palm-trees were cut down, 
the gardens trampled and strewn with 
many a corpse, the dry corn burnt to 
the ground, the gentle natives all gone, 
and replaced by a fierce soldiery, who 
prowled about this harvest of misery, as 
if in search of further gleanings. Boats 
were passing to and fro, busily convey- 
ing the little wealth of the islanders to 
the encampment in the mainland, and 
returning with the horses and camels of 
the invaders to eat up the standing 
crops. And what has become of the 
inhabitants? those whom I had almost 
envied, as I past them by upon my 
desert way. The men were, for the 
most part, slain—and the less fortunate 
were outcasts on the desert, or the 
mountain. The children were sold into 
slavery, the women became the prey of 
that demon soldiery, whose arms now 
gleamed from every dark rock round ; 
and that gentle girl—where was she? 
My blood boiled with indignation; I 
cursed the Pasha, bis bloody policy , and 
the fiends who ministered to it; and 
asked Mahmoud if he did not blush to 
belong to the same race as the authors 
of this desolation? He shook his head, 
and said, ‘it was all God’s will!’” 

But—notwithstanding all that lured 
them onward—after ascending a thou- 
sand miles from the sea, the party 
began to turn their eyes northward 
again ; and the longing for sea-breezes 
and newspapers became at last too 
strong to be resisted. ‘They wheeled 
about, and in a short time we find 
Mr. Warburton at Al Kahira (Cairo) 


again. Here, ‘“ England and the 
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English” are in every one’s mouth, 
and we find a remark occurring with 
respect to them, similar to one the 
author of Edthen fhad already made, 
and well deserving the attention of 
reflecting men:— 


“ There is an evident expectation in 
the public mind of Cairo that England 
must, sooner or later, take a leading 
os in Egyptian politics ; and not only 

ere, but all over the East, every tra- 
veller, at all capable of conversing with 
the natives, constantly meets the ques- 
tion, ‘ When are the English coming ?’ 
It would be difficult to trace the origin 
of this popular impression, which cer- 
tainly has not arisen from any vapour- 
ing, politically or privately, on the part 
of the English. There are, moreover, 
no Englishmen in the Pasha’s service, 
except the superintendents of the gar- 
dens at Rhoda, and of the sugar plan- 
tations in the Said; but Frenchmen 
abound in every department, from Sulei- 
man Pasha to the apothecaries’ appren- 
tices in the female surgery. It was 
Frenchmen who made Egypt a naval 
power ; it was a Frenchman who orga- 
nized the army that all but overthrew 
the empire of Constantinople; it was a 
Frenchman who made the magnificent 
docks at Alexandria; and the celebrated 
engineer, who controls the destinies of 
Egypt by means of-acting upon the in- 
undations of the Nile, is M. Linant. 

‘* So it is, however, as every traveller 
will bear witness: England is expected 
in the East, where, hitherto, she has 
never planted a standard, except in 
defence of the Crescent, and the inte- 
grity of its dominions. That she will 
ever come forward to vindicate the 
Cross, where her best and bravest blood 
was shed in its defence six hundred years 
ago, is very problematical; however, 
* Gold wins its way where angels might 
despair,’ and the interests of India may 
obtain what the Sepulchre of Christ has 
been denied,” 


Before leaving Egypt, Mr. War- 
burton sketches the life of Mehemet Ali 
in a very masterly manner—entering 
into detail, both personal and political, 
respecting this remarkable individual ; 
aman, who, by the stern assertion of 
his independence, his application to 
warlike purposes of unfructifying re- 
venues, his creation of an army, and 
his annihilation of the Mamelukes— 
has placed himself “in the front rank 
of history.” 

Our traveller is next found, having 
crossed the Levant from Egypt to 
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Palestine ; and as his pen had invested 
“the river” with its own charm, so 
now does the Syrian desert claim our 
interest, as it is coloured by the vivid 
tinting of the tourist’s pencil :— 


“You are wakened in the morning by 
the song of birds, which your sleeping 
ear, all regardless of the jackal’s howl, 
or the ocean’s roar throughout the night, 
recognizes as its expected summons. 

rou fling off the rough capote, your 
only covering, start from the carpet, 
your only couch, and, with a plunge in- 
to the river or the sea, your toilet is 
made at once. 

‘* The rainbow mists of morning are 
still heavy on the landscape while you 
sip your coffee; but, by the time you 
spring into your saddle, all is clear and 
bright, and you feel, as you press the 
sides of your eager horse, and the stir- 
ring influence of morning buoys you up, 
as if fatigue could never come. The 
breeze, full of flowery smells and songs 
of birds, blusters merrily round your 
turban, as you gallop to the summit 
of some hill, to watch the Syrian 
sunrise spread in glory over Lebanon, 
Hermon, or Mount Carmel. Meanwhile, 
your tent is struck; your various lug- 
gage packed upon the horses, with a 
completeness and celerity that only the 
wandering Arab can attain to, and a 
heap of ashes alone remains to mark 
the site of your transient home. 

‘*Your cavalcade winds slowly along 
the beaten path, but you have many a 
castled crag, or woody glen, or lonel 
ruin to explore, and your untiring Ara 
courser seems ever fresh and vigorous 
as when he started. Occasionally, you 
meet some traveller armed to the teeth, 
who inquires news of the road you have 
come, and perhaps relates some marvel- 
lous adventure from which he has just 
escaped. He bristles like a porcupine 
with a whole armoury of pistols, le 
gers, and yataghans, but his first and 
parting salutation is that of ‘ Peace!’ 
In no country of the world is that gentle 
word so often used, or so iittle under- 
stood 

‘* Well, then, some khan, or convent, 
or bubbling spring marks your resting- 
place during the burning noon; and 
you are soon again in motion, with all 
the exhilaration of a second morning. 
Your path is as varied as your thoughts ; 
now, over slippery crags, upon some 
view-commanding mountain’s brow; 
now, a'ong verdant valleys, or through 
some ravine where the winter-torrent 
was the last passenger. Oleanders in 
rich bloom are scattered over the green 
turf; your horse treads odours out of a 
carpet of wild flowers; strange birds 
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of brilliant plumage are darting from 
bough to bough of the wild myrtle and 
lemon tree ; lizards are gleaming among 
the rocks; and the wide sea is so calm, 
and bright, and mirror-like, that the 
solitary ship upon its bosom seems sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
two skies. 

* All this time, too, you are travel- 
ling in the steps of poe conquerors, 
and apostles; perhaps along the very 

ath which the Saviour trod. ‘ What 
is yonder village ?’ ‘ Nazareth.’ ‘ What 
is yonder lake?’ ‘ The sea of Galilee.’ 
None but he who has heard these an- 
swers from a native of Palestine can 
understand their thrilling sound. 

*«‘ But evening approaches ; your 
horse’s step is as free, but less elastic 
than fourteen hours ago. Some way-side 
khan, or village, affords a sort of secu- 
rity for the night’s encampment ; but, 
more frequently a fountain or a river's 
bank is the only inducement that decides 
you to hold up your hand. Suddenly, at 
the sign, the horses stop; down comes 
the luggage; and, by the time you have 
unbridled and watered your horse, a 
carpet is spread on the green turf, and 
a fire is already blazing. As you fling 
yourself on the hard couch of earth, 
with a sensation of luxury, one of your 
attendants presents you with the sooth- 
ing chibouque, while another hands a 
tiny cup of coffee, which at once re- 
stores tone to your system, and enables 
you to look out upon the lovely sunset 
with absorbing satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
your tent has risen silently over you; 
the baggage is arranged in a crescent 
form round the door; the horses are 

icketted in front. Your simple meal 
is soon despatched, and a quiet stroll 
by moonlight concludes the day. Then, 
wrapped in your capote, you fling your- 
self once more upon your carpet, place 
your pistols under your saddle-pillow, 
and are soon lost in such sleep as only 
the care-free traveller knows.” 


Journeying on in such a daily rou- 
tine, at length the traveller stands be- 
fore the city of Zion :— 


**It was indeed Jerusalem—and had 
the Holy City risen before us in its 
almiest days of magnificence and glory, 
it could not have created deeper emo- 
tion, or been gazed at more earnestly, 
and with intenser interest.” 


** The whole cavalcade paused simul- 
taneously when Jerusalem appeared in 
view ; the greater number fell ~ oy their 


knees, and laid their foreheads in the 
dust, whilst a profound silence, more 
impressive than the loudest acclama- 


tions, prevailed over all. Even the 
Moslem guides and servants, folding 
their arms on their bosoms, gazed re- 
verently on what was to them also a 
holy city, and recalled to my mind the 
pathetic appeal of their forefather Esau 
—‘ Hast thou not a blessing for me, 
also, O my Father ?’” 


‘* Apart from all associations, the first 
view of Jerusalem is a striking one. A 
brilliant and unchequered sunshine has 
something mournful in it, when all that 
it shines upon is utterly desolate and 
drear. Not a tree or green spot is vi- 
sible ; no sign of life breaks the solemn 
silence; no smile of nature’s gladness 
ever varies the stern scenery around, 
The flaming, monotonous sunshine 
above, and the pale, distorted, rocky 
wastes beneath, realise but too faith- 
fully the prophetic picture—‘ Thy sky 
shall be brass, and thy land shall be 
iron,’ 

‘** To the right and left, as far as the 
eye can reach, vague undulations of 
colourless rocks extend to the horizon. 
A broken and desolate plain in front is 
bounded by a wavy, battlemented wall, 
over which towers frown, and minarets 
peer, and mosque-domes swell; inter- 
mingled with church-turret and an in- 
distinguishable mass of terraced roofs. 
High over the city, to the left, rises the 


Mount of Olives ; and the distant hills of 


Moab, almost mingling with the sky, 
afford a background to the striking 
picture. 

‘There was something startlingly 
new and strange in that wild, shadow- 
less landscape ; the clear outlines of the 
hills, and the city walls so colourless, 
yet so well defined against the naked 
sky, gave to the whole a most unreal 
appearance ; it resembled rather an im- 
mense engraving than any thing which 
nature and nature’s complexion had to 
do with. 

‘* Tam not sure that this stern scenery 
did not present the only appearance 
that would not have disappointed expec- 
tation. It was unlike any thing else on 
earth—so blank to the eye, yet so full 
of meaning to the heart; every moun- 
tain round is familiar to the memory; 
even yon blasted fig-tree has its voice, 
and the desolation that surrounds us 
bears its silent testimony to its fearful 
experiences. The plain upon which we 
stand looks like the arena of mighty 
struggles in times gone by—struggles 
in which all the mighty nations of the 
earth took part, and in which Nature 
herself seems to have shared. 

** Each of our party had waited for 
the other to finish his devotions, and 
seemed to respect each pilgrim’s feelings 
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with a Christian courtesy, perhaps in- 
spired by the spot. At length, all had 
risen from their genuflexions and pros- 
trations, and we moved slowly forward 
over the rugged yet slippery path which 
human feet had worn in the solid rock. 
Countless had been the makers of that 
path—Jebusites, Hebrews, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Crusaders, and pilgrims from 
every country under heaven.” 


To attempt to follow our author in 
his lengthened survey of the holy city 
and its environs, would drive us be- 
yond our limits; and so much has 
been said of that sacred locality by 
others, that the omission will be the 
less felt. Weare bound, however, to 
remark, that although many have been 
more accurate and painstaking in their 
research, and perhaps better furnished 
with the special information necessary 
to institute it effectually, none have 
possessed greater power of language 
to describe things actually seen, and 
emotions actually felt ; and, let us add, 
none have known how to assume a more 
respectfully reverential tone in the pre- 
sence of things sacred; and this is a 
circumstance which must ever fix the 
superiority of this author over that of 
Edthen, upon subjects such as these. 
In the deep levity of the latter—if we 
may use words which seem a paradox 
—is concealed amidst the very bright- 
ness of the wit, something that shocks 
and offends us. It is too indiscrimi- 
nately pervading—it is a garment 
never put off, even where reverence 
requires it—a plumed headgear, un- 
doffed in the most august presence. 
How different from Warburton’s na- 
tural and honest pleasantry! which re- 
lieves the seriousness of travel, just 
where the mind and spirits need relax- 
ation most, and may most becomingly 
and harmlessly indulge in it ; and isever 
ready to give way to the gush of ge- 
nuine emotion, or the burst of un- 
feigned piety, if it be but called 
forth by the slightest sight, sound, or 
thought that breathes with solemn 
import. Indeed, the severest animad- 
version on the “ Edthen” style is con- 
tained in the following few words, 
which escape our author on the occa- 
sion of the absurd relics shown, and 
the legends told him by the monks of 
Jerusalem :— 


* It is difficult to speak of such things 
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gravely ; and yet I would not have one 
light feeling or expression intermingled 
with the solemn subjects of which this 
chapter attempts to treat. When we 
visit Marathon or Salamis, it would 
shame us to be insensible of their heroic 
associations; and the pilgrim who can 
scoff within the walls of Jerusalem does 
himself at least as little credit in the 
choice of sensations that he may give 
way to.” 


On leaving Beth’ehem, our author 
missed his faithful servant Nicola, and 
rode back along the road shouting out 
his name, which the echoing hills took 
up, and carried far away. There was 
no sign of him :— 


**I galloped back to Bethlehem, and 
the governor not being visible, I enlisted 
some volunteers in the pursuit; I then 
went in search of the bishop, to request 
that his mounted servants might assist 
me. He was in the convent chapel, 
and, hurried as I was, I paused for a 
moment to contemplate the scene that 
revealed itself as I drew aside the tape- 
stry that hung across the doorway. 

** The altar blazed with gold, and the 
light of the consecrated lamps showed 
richly on its embroidered velvet drapery, 
The Superior of the convent, with a 
reverend grey beard falling over his 
dark purple robes, had his right hand 
raised in the attitude of declamation, 
while the bishop, in his black dress, 
would have been scarcely visible in the 
gloom, but for the white drapery of the 
lady his daughter, who leant upon his 
arm, and followed with her eyes the 
arguments of each speaker. The sud- 
den change, from excitement, and hard 
riding, and crowded streets, and eager 
voices, to that calm, solemn chapel 
scene, was so imposing, that I almost 
forgot my haste in its contemplation ; 
but the clank of sword and spur broke 
dissonantly into the conversation of the 
churchmen. They turned to me with 
anxious and kind attention, and the 
bishop immediately placed his groom 
and janissary at my disposal. 

“I did not wait while the servants 
were arming themselves and mounting ; 
but, leaving directions for them to try 
the Jerusalem road, and directing some 
armed citizens, who pressed eagerly to 
be employed, to disperse themselves over 
the neighbouring hills, I rode away to 
the ill-favoured village, in the direction 
of which my servant had been last seen. 
This place bore an evil character in the 
country ; it sold little but wine and 
spirits, and bought nothing, yet it was 
walled round as carefully as if it con- 
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tained the most respectable and valuable 
community. 

“ Unwearied as in the morning, my 
gallant mare dashed away over the 
rocky valley, exulting in her strength 
and speed. She pressed against the 
powerful Mameluke bit, as if its curb 
were but a challenge, and it was only 
by slackening the rein that she could 
be induced to pause over some precipi- 
tous descent, or tangled copse; then 
tossing her proud head, she would burst 
away again like a greyhound from the 
leash. 

*‘Her hoofs soon struck fire out of 
the flinty streets of the unpopular vil- 
lage; few people appeared there, and 
those few seemed to have just come in 
from the country, for every man carried 
a musket, and wore a knife in his sash. 
They answered sulkily to my inquiries, 
and said that no horseman had entered 
their village for many a day. 

“T now saw that it was useless to 
seek further until daylight, and pushed 
on towards a different gate from that 
by which I had entered. A steep street, 
whose only pavement was the living 
rock, led down to this; as I cain 
along, I could see a group of dark 
figures standing under the archway, 
and the two nearest of the party had 
crossed their spears to arrest my pas- 
sage. I could not have —— if I 
would ; neither the custom of the coun- 
try, nor the circumstances of the case, 
required much ceremony ; so, shouting 
to them to clear the way, I gave spurs 
to my eager steed, and burst through 
them as if I was ‘switching a rasper.’ 
The thin spears cracked like twigs; 
the mob rebounded to the right and left, 
against the wall; and, though they 
were all armed, mine was the only steel 
that gleamed, as a fellow rushed for- 
ward to seize my bridle. The next 
moment my mare chested him, and sent 
him spinning and tangled in his long, 
blue gown, while we shot forth into the 
open moonlight, and, turning round a 

ile of ruins, were in a moment hidden 
rom their view.” 


‘*T now held on my way for Bethlehem, 
when, at a turn of the path, I came 
suddenly upon an armed party. They 

roved to be only some Bethlehemites, 

owever, who had come out to inform 
me that my servant was found. They 
would scarcely believe that I had been 
in and out of that ‘den of robbers,’ as 
they harshly called the village I had 
been just visiting, and, at the same 
time, requested a reward for their ser- 
vices. A. few minutes afterwards I 
found my unfortunate dragoman at the 
convent, pale and trembling, and lean- 
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ing against his foaming horse, while a 
crowd of men, women, and children, 
were listening, with open mouths and 
eyes, to his adventures.” 


Other adventures of a less exciting, 
though equally romantic cast, enli- 
vened the monotony of existence in 
Palestine. The Jews of Jerusalem, 
it appears, are very partial to foreign- 
ers, particularly to the English :— 


**T introduced myself to a venerable 
and noble-looking Hebrew in the street 
one day, by asking my way to the Pool 
of Hezekiah, whither he courteously 
accompanied me, and afterwards invited 
me to hishouse. We entered by a very 
humble doorway from the silent street, 
and, passing through a dark gallery of 
some length, entered a large apartment, 
which equalled in oriental luxury any 
that I had yet seen. The ceiling was 
slightly arched, and crusted with sta- 
lactites of purple and gold, that ap- 
peared to have oozed out from some 
rich treasury above. The walls were of 
panelled endtin, or some such dark and 
fragrant wood, exquisitely carved ; and 
curtains of Damascus silk were gathered 
into thick folds between pilasters of ce- 
dar, polished, yet rugged with rich 
carving. The windows were without 
glass, but the foliage of some orange 
trees softened the sunshine into a deli- 
cious gloom, lending all the effect of 
painted glass, with the addition of a 
quiver, which added coolness to its 
shade. The furniture was simple, as 
is customary in the East, and consisted 
only of divans, or wide silken cushions, 
ranged round the walls, but little ele- 
vated above the floor. This was of 
marble mosaic, wrought into floral em- 
blems, such as bells, pomegranates, &c. 
with a white marble basin of clear 
water in the midst. A rich, tufted car- 
pet, in which the foot sank as in a mea- 
dow, was spread in each corner of the 
upper end; and leaving our slippers on 
the marble floor, we took our seat on 
the divan. When seated, my host laid 
his hand upon his breast, and repeated 
his welcomes. He then clapped his 
hands; and pipes—an unusual luxury 
among the Jews—were brought by two 
little black slaves, with white tunics and 
scarlet caps. They retired, and we 
smoked the pipe of repose in such luxury 
and calm, as my troubled pilgrimage 
had seldom known till then. I should 
have supposed myself in some Pasha’s 
seraglio, but for the gabardine and 
dark turban of my host, and that firm 
look of lofty determination that is to be 
seen on every Hebrew brow, undimmed 
by the disasters and degradations of two 
thousand years. 
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« = entertainer spoke with respect 
of Bishop Alexander, and of the other 
missionaries : he said he gave them 
credit for the best motives, but that it 
was all in vain to hope to proselytize 
his people. ‘The Romans,’ he added 
with enthusiasm, ‘could not condemn 
Manlius in sight of the Capitol, and the 
Hill of Zion is not a likely spot for a 
Jew to forsake the faith of his forefa- 
thers.’ ‘ The Christians do not honour 
Zion less,’ I observed, ‘because they 
also point to Calvary. They go with 
you hand in hand as far as regards this 
world’s sacred history, and far beyond 
you then, into a heaven which you have 
hoped for from the days of Abraham, 
and which you will not receive, because 
different from that which you have ex- 
ected.’ 

‘*The dark eyes of the Hebrew lite- 
rally glowed between his grey and 
shaggy eyebrows, as he raised his arm 
in vehement gesticulation, that con- 
trasted strangely with the repose of the 
rest of his draperied figure. ‘ English- 
man!’ he exclaimed, in a voice that 
seemed to gurgle from his heart, ‘ you 
know not what yousay.’ Suddenly the 
door opened, the tapestry that hung 
over it was moved aside by a beautiful 
rounded arm on which jewels gleamed, 
and there stepped forth a female form, 
which fascinated my attention as if it 
had been a vision. Imagine a Rebecca, 
in all the chastened pomp of dress and 
beauty, that Sir Walter Scott has 
painted with such vivid words—even 
such she stood before me, a glorious 
embodiment of all the best attributes of 
her pure and noble race. Such might 
Eve herself have been, so might her 
daughters have looked when angels 
sought their mortal love. Miriam, Jael, 
Judith, and the gentle Ruth, all the 
herdic spirits of Judah’s line, might 
have been represented under that form, 
(but not the Maid Mother.) I know 
not how she was dressed, I scarce know 
how she looked; but I have a memory 
before my eyes that seems still to con- 
fuse, as it dazzled then. 

‘IT only remember a light gauzy 
turban, with a glittering fringe falling 
gracefully over the shoulder; masses of 
black and shining hair, that made the 
forehead and delicately browned cheek 
look as fair as a Circassian’s; if a 
thought of luxury hovered upon the 
richly rosy mouth, it was awed into 
admiration by the large dark eyes, so 
fearless, yet so modest, glancing round 
as if they read a meaning in every thing, 
and every where, yet calm and self- 
possessed in their consciousness of 
power. 

** She carried a little tray, on which, 
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I believe, were sweetmeats and sherbets, 
and bent gracefully forward to offer her 
refreshments. I started to my feet, and 
addressed to her some words in Italian, 
to which she only replied with a shake 
of her head, and a faint smile: she then 
drew back, while her sister, whom I 
had not noticed until now, came for- 
ward with another tray, containing I 
know not what. I was rather bewil- 
dered by the whole scene, and felt that 
I was embarrassing, by not accepting 
the hospitalities of my fair hostesses, 
while a quiet smile ployed over the fea- 
tures of my venerable host. I need not 
say I was very anxious to make the 
most of this rare opportunity of seeing 
the daughters of Israel in their own 
home; yet I confess I experienced a 
sensation of relief when the Jewish 
maidens retired, and I was left again 
alone with my entertainer. Controversy 
was now out of the question. We 
avoided the subject by mutual consent ; 
and, feeling the Eastern restraint which 
prevented me from alluding to the sub- 
ject then uppermost in my mind, I only 
asked whether he considered that there 
was a perceptible increase in the number 
of his people at present in Jerusalem. 
He replied, ‘that the time was not yet 
arrived.’ . os o's OS ee 
But I must ask you to excuse my 
taking leave of you, unless you would 
wish to accompany me to our synagogue, 
whither I am now obliged to go. 

‘* We passed out through the dark 
passage and the mean gate, into the 
dirty street, and afterwards, when I 
sought that house again, I could not 
even identify it among the squalid dwell- 
ings with which it was surrounded. Nor 
did ITever see my host after I parted 
from him at the door of the synagogue.” 


This chapter upon “ the Jews,” in- 
deed, is one of the most interesting in 
the volumes, and in its strength, truth, 
and spirit, presents a striking contrast 
to that melancholy outburst of national 
and constitutional vanity which start- 
led the reader of “ Coningsby” in the 
self-vindication of Sidonia ; in which 
the Israelite raised his snaky head for 
once in proud and curling defiance, 
and indulged his serpentine malignity 
in one long hiss at the whole Gentile 
world. Mr. Warburton concludes his 
notices of the nation thus :— 


**T will not dwell longer on this sub- 
ject; the Jew has no relation with 
either the Crescent or the Cross, and 
would scarcely belong to my subject, 
but for his enmity against both. The 
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quarter of the city that his people oc- 
cupies lies between our church on Zion, 
and the mosque of Omar, on Mount 
Moriah, typical of his own position, It 
is something vindicatory of his charac- 
ter that the same obstinacy with which 
he rejected the Cross has been extended 
to the Crescent, which glitters over his 
humble dwelling, unattractive to him, 
except perhaps from the gilding that 
adorns it. 

‘The Jew should be seen at Jerusa- 
lem. There, if the missionary or the 
political economist can make little out 
of him, he is at least a striking speci- 
men of man. 

** In the dark-robed form that lingers 
thoughtfully among the tombs in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, or bends with 
black turban to the ground at the 
‘ Place of Wailing,’ you seem to behold 
a Destiny incarnate. That fierce, dark 
eye, and noble brow; that medallic 
profile, that has been transmitted unim- 
paired through a thousand generations 
and a thousand climates; these are 
nature’s own illustrations, and vindicate 
old history. 

** Thou son of a perverse, but mighty 
generation; theu chosen, yet accursed 
of heaven; homeless throughout the 
world, yet a dweller in all its cities ; 
treasurer of the dross, man worships, 

et despised by its bigots; thou inha- 
bitest the cate palaces, and the most 
sordid huts; thou art welcomed in the 
cabinets of kings, and hooted in the 
haunts of the destitute. 

“‘ Thy destiny, that has been so far 
fulfilled, must yet be gloriously com- 
pleted. Thy wanderings over the world 
shall have an end, like the wandering in 
the desert, by which thou wert first 
disciplined, and made fit for freedom: 


“* And we shall sce ye go—hear ye return 
Repeopling the old solitudes.’"’ 


Here our author leaves Palestine— 
reluctantly, as we leave him. We 
have derived much instruction as wellas 

leasure from his volumes. He cannot 

ut become amost popular writer; and 
should he direct his talents to the Ro- 
mance or Historic fiction, we dare ven- 
ture to pronounce a brilliant and decided 
success. He has most of the sterling 
material required, but so lamentably 
wanting in many of those writers who ac- 
tually do holdacertain measure of pub- 
lic favour at the present day—a ready 
flow of ideas, a smooth and finished dic- 
tion,considerable powers ofscene-paint- 
ing and illustration, and a happy vein 
of humour. But he has qualities even 
rarer yet; a manliness of thought and 
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expression—a firm adherence to what- 
ever is high-souled and honourable, 
without one particle of that clap-trap 
sentiment, so popular a cant among 
us. There are books which we read 
without bestowing even a_ passing 
thought upon their authors. Wecare 
not for the fashion of their minds, 
their sentiments, or their feelings, be- 
yond the record they have submitted 
before us. Such is not the case with 
the present volumes. The narrative 
of personal adventure, so gracefully 
interwoven with the main business of 
the journey, suggest traits and cha- 
racteristics of the writer, giving an 
additional interest to his story, for the 
sake of the teller. Yet never for a 
moment does the traveller usurp the 
attention, which should be directed to 
the wonderful land through which he 
journeys. Let his theme be a great 
one, and for it alone has he ears and 
eyes—and the higher and more poetic 
the subject, the more elegant and 
spirit-stirring are his descriptions. 

These are not gifts to be lavished on 
a first work, and left in disuse ever 
after. Such are not the weapons to 
sleepin rust. It is therefore with a 
hearty good will, we welcome Mr. 
Warburton’s appearance in the world 
of letters. If there be a fault in the 
general character of the work, as it 
affects our minds, at least, it consists, 
we think, in the too rapid transition 
from one shade of feeling and style to 
another—from the grave to the gay— 
the sublime to the ridiculous. But 
are not these all evidences of what we 
have asserted—the overflowing abun- 
dance of mental resources, which need 
not husbanding. A wealth to be 
squandered, since it seems inexhausti- 
ble. Time, and the greater practice 
of the pen, may teach him to adjust 
his materials with nice artist-like skill; 
but even this success will be purchased 
by the cost of much of the freshness 
and warmth of feeling so beautifully 
displayed in these volumes. 

We look with hope and with confi- 
dence to his re-appearance in print, 
and without one passing fear that his 
future efforts will falsify our prediction 
concerning him. He has every ele- 
ment of success, and whatever be the 
faults and follies of our day, there 
never was a period when a more 
hearty welcome waited on him, who 
combines genius with goodness. 





